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NOTICE, 


Each voltitne of the ptibliBhcil siiico 1899 conUins tJie papers 

pnisciiUK] to the tuetiluto between JEuiuai^ and Deveiiiber uf tlie coleodur year; 
tlie niinutes of tJift Aiuiuiil Meeting in January, with tlio Fresident'a AdiJi'ees, and 
the Eeports of the Treflsnrer and Caaneil Fonuiug the introduction to cacli volume. 
The present volume, therefore, oontaum tltoee papers which wero pi-esented l>etveen 
Januniy and Scceniher, 1901 j and opens with tlie J^tesident'a Address ddivensd in 
Jannaiy, JOOl. 

For eanvemence of refetunne, greater prominence is {pven to the number of a 
volnnie in oondnuatlou of the old demy octavo aeries, VoIb. I-XXVtl, than to its 
number in the new (royal octavo) Beries which began in 1S98: Tims 

\oL I=VoL XXVIII pf thij. old serii^; aDil (Jjo cuits^ volumi^ 
(ToL XXXI) corre^pondM to N.6. Vol IV. 
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1901 Shelford, J3. H., jSamuuI: vid Binga‘pon. 

1898 ShrubBoiJ, Prank Cliorles, Esq., M.A., 84 Lxmo QrofA, Un&ridye Road. (*5g) 
1901 Skettt, W. W., Esq,, kLX, 2 Sali^Ty Villot, Cambndfft. 

1366 Skoes, F, M., Es(i., M.D., Etigado Surgeon-Major, 61 RinysUod Road, Cat/oni, 

n 

1898 Small, James TYilloughby, Esq., Priaoqjal Victoria College, Jajiux, Goyhn. 

1865 Smith, Worthington G., Esq., F.LS., 12I Hiyh Stnot, Dunslalite, ) 

1898 Somerville, Lieutenant Boyle T., RN., HMB “ Triton," Chatham. (5) 

1867 Soutbby, Philip, Em}., F.itS., Barrister-at-Ijiur, Ramjdm, Raritti/don. (*) 

1889 Southesk, TJie Right Horn the Earl of, KT., AliHsatW Castle, Brechm, 

1886 Stanley, >V-1'., Esq,, F.G.S., CimherlotP, Souik Jforu'ood^ SB. ) 

1878 Stanmore. Tlie Right Hon, I/srd, G.C.\LG., K.G.B., D,C.L, Red Souae, Aaeot. 

1880 Stephena, Heury Charles, Esq., ILP,, F.L.S, F,G,S., Y.OS., Aeenvs House, 

Ckureh End, Einchtty, N. / 4 Caritoa Oardent. fi, IK (*) 

1892 Stephenson, Misa Rose. 

1881 Slopes, H., Esip, 11 Qusea Ktelon'a Street, E.C. (*^) 

1887 Sttaker, Joseph, Eaq., IH/doa House, RMmy MUt, NorthumieriasHl. 

1883 Streeter, E. "W,, Esq., F.RG.S., F.2.S.| 2 Park CrtsvrU, IK (•} 

1866 Swinburne;, Algernon Charles, Eaq., The Pines, Palrtey Hill, S H' 

1899 Sa'3'unerton, Fred., Esq., GtilnnctoJ Plow, Simla, India. 

1899 Tabor. Charles James, Esq., While House, Hnott's Green, Lq/ton, Esses. 

1901 Tate, H. R., Hatnjdoti Court Palace. 

1892 Taylor, Frederick, Esq., 250 West 76M Street, Heio York CUy, ff,SA. (*) 

1879 Temple, Lieut-Colouol R. C., C.I.E, Chief C'omnuBaioaer Andaman and 

Hicobar Islands, Oovemment House, Port Blait, Andaman Idand / eh 
H.S.King^Co,{\) 

1881 Thane, George Dancer, Esq,, Proressor of Anatomy in Uoiveirity College, 
Loudon, Uidtersiiy College, Gower Street, W.G, (“T) 

1884 Thomas, Oldfield, Esq., F.Z.Sw, 9 St. Peterdnerg l^ee, Bagswaior Hill, IK, (*f) 
1873 Tlrompson, J. Barclay, Esq., iLA., Lee’s Reader tu Anatomy,89 St. Margaret’s 

Road, Ihcford. (*) 

1890 Thomson, Arthur, Esq,, SLA., iLE, Professor of Human Anatomy in the 
University of Oxfojfd, The Museum, Osfbrd, (T) 
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Zia of ikt FeUmnn of tho Amthropilo^xtl ImtituU. 


Yttf of 

^KtlCD. 

1901 Tbum. W. W., ffUtmortoti, Wallin^tm, Stimjf. 

1882 Thurn, Evetard. K. im, Es<i.. C.B„ C.M,G,, I East Iwlia Avtwiat, £.0, (T§) 
1896 Tims, H. W. Mwett. Esrj., ILD,. 19 Zyjwfewwrf Hoad, Oambrid^e, 

1899 Tocher, James F-, Eaq,, FXC., Chaptl Street, Fetej-head, JVLB, (T) 

1895 Tolley, Bicbaiil Meotz, Ewi., F.HS., Orid Lodge, Jiuehbttrtf, Wo/iferfiaini>tou, 
1901 Travers, Major John X, Field Plate, Sordtam, Surrey, 

1885 Ttegear, Edward, Esq., Secretary, Department of Labour, Timhm Jtoad, 

IFetlvngtofi, Neof EenhouL (^) 

1879 Trotter, C'outta, Esq,, F.G,S,, 10 Sanddf Creaceni, ISdutlmrgh. 

1891 Tsulmi, S., Esq., .Sirtearr College. Jmpei-ial Institute, Tdyo, Japan. (*) 

1889 Turner, Sir William, M.B., LLR, D-CX, F,R,S. I.,ond. and Edim, FrofeeiBor 
of Anatomy in the Uiii veraity of Edinbai^h, 6 Eton Terrace, SdtTdnrgh^ (1) 
1867 Tylor, F^lwani Bunjett,liBq.,D.CX,LL,D., FJLS., VicB-Pftl!fiii>E.ST. Profeaeor 
of Anthropology, Keeper of the Univeraity Museum, Oxford, The Mumuv^ 
Souse, Oxford. (^§) 

1891 Tylor, Mw. E. B., The JViiapain House, Oxford. 

1891 Waddell, Lt.-CoL L A.. LED,, 35 IkertviotUh Park Poad, Highgute Pmd, 
N.W. (*1) 

1901 Waddington, S,, Esq^ IJ.A.. 47 Vmnavght Street, Hyde Pm'k, W. 

1863 Wake, 0. S., Esq.. Foreign Member of the Anthropological lustitnte of JTew 
York, 411 East 45fA Street, Chicaffc, Jlliums, 1/.SA. 

1874 Walhouse, M. J., Ewi, 28 Hamill&it Terrace. St. John's iVood, HJK (1) 

1886 Wallace, A. R. E&p. ^X.L, F.E.S,, F.LS., ERaS., F.Z.S., Oorfe View, 

Padeeston, Dorset. (1) 

1891 Ward, Herbert, Ew^., 53 Vhtsier &imn, & W. (1i) 

1897 Webster, John Aplrn, 21 Castle Siixei East, Oxford Street, IF. 

1901 W'ebater, W, D., Etwi., Some Court, Palace Ptad, Streatham Sill. 

1895 Welle. Samuel, Esq.. ERU.S.. Richmond, Vorh. 

1901 White, Franklin, Esq,, P.0, Dost 669, Stduwa.yo, 

1901 Williams, J. W., Eetp, M.RC.S,, LRC.P. Lotid., FXK, 128 Mansfeld Hoad, 
Gtapel Oak, S. W. 

1901 Williams, S. Herbert, Stedmm Souse, Surliton Sill, 

1869 Winwood, Kev. H. H.. M.A. F.G.S,, 11 Cafvndish Crtsteni, Path. 

1901 Witliers, A Delielo, Esq., E(cAi(r«t, 21 Lidifeld Road, Kent Gardens, 

1881 \Yblfe, Miss K S,, Sigh £rooi», Ctoudiorongh, Sussoc. (*) 


SOBSCBIBERa TO THE FtmyCatlOKS or THE limiUTOTK 
Tlie library Committee of the Coipotatiou of the City of London, 



( ) 


SOCIETIES, Etc., EXCEIANGING PUBLICATIOKS 

WITH 7H1 

AOTHEOPOLOGTCAL INSTITUTE- 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Z>u&2iii...Rc79l UtnUin Sodetj. 

— Rojnl Iriah Acadetsj. 

College of Fbjflictotija. 

— Rojal Sociotj of Ediaburgli. 

— Soaletj of Antiquaries of Scotland- , 
G^f7oifr^..Fliilo»opbical Scwiety- 
/^(nwic^.^Britiali Medical Aaaooiation. 

" Eg^pt EiploratioD Fond. 

“ Folklore Sooietj, 

— GeologUU' Asfiot^iatioD. 

— Hellenio Society. 

— ^ India Office^ Whiteliftll^ 

— Japan Society* 

— JoGinal of Moqtal Science^ 

— Natare- 


AND IRELAND. 

ikm4£op»...PaTeatiDo Ei]iiomtian Fund. 

— Quatuor Gorotmti LodgCp No- 2076- 

— Royal Arcbfcological Inatitate. 

— Eoyal AsLitic Sodoty. 

— Boyal Goloaial Inatitutc- 

— Royal Geognphioal SoDiotj. 

— Royal Society. 

— Royal Society of Litaraiarc. 

— Royal Statistical Society. 

— RojeJ United Som'co Inetiititioti. 

— Society of Antiquaries. 

— Society ol Biblical .ArchMicgy. 
7’anii/oN..<Tbe Somersetahire Aiohso- 

logical Society, 

Trwrci.p. Royal lofititulion of ComwalL 


EUROPE. 


AtraTfiO-HDJCiJa^T. 

KioatiBche Axchaologiscbe Ge* 
eellecliafi. 

BvdapeH,.. Alagyar Tudomdnyofl Aka- 
dcmia. 

— Magyar Nenusoti Neprajai Osialya, 
Crretfoie.*- Akademija Ftniojotodsci. 
Vienna.., AntkropologieelioGoBellsobaft, 
^ E. Akndomic dor Wisscnacbaften. 
Sarq/Wi-. LandpamTise'ntfl (Wiasen' 

flcbaftliobe Mittbeilnngcn nan Bosniea). 

BllXttCM* 

BmtttU... Acad<?niieHoyaledesSoieiirtii, 
etc* do Belgique. 

— Society d'AntbropolDgio de Braxelles. 

— SeditA d'Areh^logie do Bruxelles* 

Dciriaax* 

Cqpni^cn..^ Society dca Antiqnairet ftu 
Nord. 

Fbaxce. 

Soci^te d'Anthropolcgie do 

Lyon* 

Farit.,- I/Aatbropologic. 

— Boole d’Antlmjpologie. 


Paria... Revaedo J'Histoiredcs Bel ig ions. 

— Soci^y d^Anthropologie. 

~ Ann4e Sociologiquo. 

Gi;D.KtKT. 

Btrftn... Berliner Gesollscliaft fur Au- 
tkropologie, Ethnologic^ ttnd Urgen- 
chxchto. 

“ K. Mufieum ffir Volkerkondo. 

— Sominor fur Orion taliscbe Spwbon. 

CentraLblatt fir An thro* 
pologtCi etc, 

PetermanD^Fi MiitbeilniLgcn. 

Ilalie-Chd^Soah.,. KaLeerlicho Lcopol- 
ilina CarotinB Akadomie der Doutechon 
Naturforsohor. 

— Deutsebe MorgnnUmdtBohn GoecB- 
sehaft. 

Kidr.* Anthmpofogiselicr Votoin fir 
Scbleswig-Moiatcia. 

Lpipd^,„ Verein fnr Erdknndo, 

Deutsche GoBellBcboit fir 
Anthropologie. Etbnologio, and 
UrgoacUchte. 
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Sbcic^ws, €tc^, Puhlicatims 


SiuH^arL^ Zeitsobrift fur Morphologie 
and Anthropologic. 

Gmeegz. 

Athens.,* Epbemerb ArcbaioFogik^. 

—- Annufil of tho BritiBli ^hool of 
Arcbmologji 

Italy. 

.f7oreH<3s... SoDiota It&liana di Autropo^ 
IpgLB, Etnologiu, e P^icol^ia Com* 
pBTAta. 

IZotnc... Bullottioa di PalctDologiu 
ItftUhnu. 

— Bociotl Homazm di Aatropologia^ 

-Bsmc,.. Accademift doi Lincoi. 

ArobiTfodi PBicbiatria, 
IfETfirRLAliOS^ 

AtnHcrditTA... Konmkljjko Atadeime van ! 
Wot^snaohAppeii. 


latornatiotmlea ArchiT filr 
Etbnagmphio, 

The KQnioklijk Institnab vqqt 

de Ta&L-, Land-, en Volkonkuiido Yun 
Koilerlandscb Indi^^ 

POETDCAI-* 

Poriagal cm Airiciu 
Porlngnliu. 

Rn^^su^ 

Moscow.,* Itnpcr. ObsbclicfiiYO Lnbitelci! 
leriBBtTaznaniUi Antropologii^ i Etno- 
graiii. 

SL Petershutiji^^ Ini per. AkudomiA Nank. 

SWED£N< 

Academj of AntiqaitieB^ 
National Moaetuc. 

— Nordieka Muaeet. 

— Tmer, 


AFRICA. 

Cope 3VtcJ*i„. S. African PLllofigphJcal Soeietj. 


AMERICA. 


Biuzjl. 

J?to do Janeiro,,* Mnaen NacEonal. 
Caitada. 

MfmtrcaL** Bojal Stxnetj of Canada. 
Toronbi,^. Canadian Institnto, 

XJyjTBD States. 

Comhridge, Jtfow,.** Peabodj MnBfliini, 
Scionire. 

ChKago..^ American Antiquarian. 

— Field Colnmbian Mnsoutn. 


New Amarican Mnsenm of 

Natural Bbtorj* 

Fhihddpkio.,, Free Museum of Science 
and Art (UniYoraitj of Pbiladelpbia, 
Department of Archiaolog^J* 
TFotAtJi^an.,^ Ameiican Antbropologiat:. 

— Bureau of Etbnotogj. 

— Smitbsonian Joatiiniion, 

— Untied Statee Geological Snrvej, 

—^ United States National Mnaenm. 
Tri>rf<#frrp Mass..., AmoHcaD Journal of 

Psjrcbology. 


CutnA. 

Shanghii... Ho^Til Asiatic Society 
(China fatanch). 

lanxA. 

Anthropologioal Sooietji 
— Indian AntLqoarj. 

Coieiilta... Bengal Aaiatic Socioty^ 
Cotomho... Royal Aaiatie Soeietj (Cej^ 
ton breneb). 


Japik. 

Aalatxc Sociefy of Japait. 
Tokio-Dolgalru (Imperial ITiiiYer- 
aitj), 

Java. 

Batavia... BalnriaaAcbe OenootBobap van 
Kims ten en Wetenadtappen^ 

SraAlTB SiTTLEKESTS* 

Singapore.., Royal Aaiatio Society 
(Straits Branoh). 


ASIA. 

Totdo 






with the jinihi-opofoffirttt InstUuU. 
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AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC, 


Bcrnicc PaohIu Bi^liop 

MdEanra. 

lfef 60 Krtu>., Rojiil Society of Vic* 

toriA^ 

Si/dnetf^,^ Ao^iraliaa Muscqui. 


AiKstrnJksikn AEEOciation for 
tba Advaoccmonk of Science. 

— Royal Society ol Now Sobih 

WalE^. 

PDlyiif?suui Society. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Chnrch MuHionaiy Intelti- 

goncer. 

— Jonrna] of the Eafii India Afiooci&tioiir 

— Lancot 

^ Sooth American Miaaionaiy Societry« 
Austru. 

Prag^„ fjeftky Lid. 

Bci^arcTH. 

BruaseU,,^ MiEaion B«fge. 

Gkeni^*^ Volkskmide. 

FitANCF. 

Daj-,,. Soci^to do Borda. 

Pnrw.„ EomodeeTraditionH Popnbilrat. 

— Melnidne. 

GmMAST. 

Brumtirick... Globus. 

DanztQ,^^ West Preq^iiclieA ProrindaL 
Muaenni. 

Drudm... Bericht des Vereioa fiir 
Eifdkmide. 

NiedorlauEilxer MiitheiltizigeD. 
Munich,,^ Eormpondenablatt. 

— Geo^rapZiiflcho Oefiollffchaft. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR 

I Nnmherg,,, BcHcht der Nator-hiaitoris- 
cheu Gefiellechafti. 

I Nrw SovTm 

Sydney.., Soience of Mao. 

Pojrnr^At^ 

Liffion_Archeologo Pdrtugn^. 

A Tradif^o- 

Servu. 

Karmdjitch. 

SvnrzcRLiSD. 

i^uncifc..* SchweLEonaobea Archir fur 
Yolkskunde. 

UinTEn Stateh- 

Roifoa,.. Americtti Journal of Archie* 
ology. 

Chicago, „ Open Court, 

Meriden.,, BibUa, 

New Fort.., AppiDton^a PopDlar Science 
Monthly, 

Philadelphia..,. Proceedingscf Ardorican 
Philosophical Soclely, 
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JOURNAL 


OF TU^ 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

TEnMUAHY ton, WOl. 

0. IT. R£.vt>, Esq., F^A.^ Ptesident, tit tKe. Chair, 

The &(inutef; of the lost Annual GcDeral Meeting wero read and coniinued. 

Tlie Electioa of the following Fellows was announced; 

Mr. J, BnucK, M.B., Town HaU Stioare, Gnmeby. 

Mr. A. H. OAKUiNBa, Queen’s CoUc^, Oxford. * 

Tho Prbsidsnt declared the Iiallot o|jen, and apiwinted, ns Scrutineers, Mr. .1. 
Graj* and Mr. T. V, Hodgson. 

The TREASl'BEti presented his Beport fur die year IDOO; the sdoptioit was 
moved by Mr. Gowlaxd, seconded by Prof. Howes. 

Ttie SECRmnv read the Iteport of the Council for 1900; the aduptioa was 
inoved by hEr. Bbaiihook, and aecondud by Mr. Walhoube. AAer some remarks 
hy Dr. Garsox, the Iteports were oji^optotl ncm. «», 

Thu PmsTfiiarT ddivered his Annual Address. 

The SoBUTiMESits gave in their licpoit. and the following wore declared 
to be duly dected, to nerve as OJTiccrs and Coimeil fur the year 1901:— 
i^TMtrfrN#,—Prof. A C. Haddun, M.A., 8c.D.j F.R.S. 

yiee-TVaidenti, 

A J. Evnns, Esq„ U.j\., F.S. A | Wtn. Qowinud, Esq,, FJS.A. 

Prof. G. K Howes. LLD., F.ES. 

Hon, Sfcrehiry.—J. L Myres, Esq., MA., F.S.A., T.R.G.St 
Hott. Trtaatrtr.—A. 1. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

Vou XXXf (R3. m B 




Jkpori fi/ ihA Cmmit fftr ihe ytut iuiyinnivy SO/A Jattvetryf 1900. 
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O. AL Atkinson, Esq. 

H. Bftlfntir, Eijq., M.A. 

Wm, Crouko, Esfj., B.A 

Prof. D. J. Cunninghain, M.P., F.IiS. 

W. L R Duckworth, Esq., M.A. 

R. W. Fdkiu, Esq., M-D,, F.IL(;.S, 

TT. 0. Forbes, Esq.. LLlD. 

J. U. Gaisoti, E«q,, ILA 
E Sidney Hartland, E&q., FA A. 

CoL Sir T. U. Holdicb, KC.LE, C.B. 


T, V. Holmes, Esci,, F.G.S. 

R F- un Timm, Esq,, C.R. C.M.G. 
A. Kdtli, Ee»|., H.D. 

K. Biddutpb Hart in, Esq., M.P. 
Sir C. F*. Peek, Bart, ^lA., F.S.A. 
R. H. Pye, Es<j. 

E. G. Ravenstcfn, Esq,, F-RG.S. 
Prof W. Ridgeway, JI.A. 

W. H. R. Rivers, kq., iI.D. 

F. C. Slmibtsiill, Esq., M.A. 


A>»isIaiU Secreiary^^y. W, Tljouuw, Ibq., M A. 

Prof. A, C. Haddos, Laving taken the CLair, proposed tlmt a cardial vote of 
tliiuike Itu given to 0. H. Kead, tJn> ontfioing Pnsideiit. nod that he l*e 
requested to allow his address to be printed in the Jou.rmi of this riiatitiile. Tlw 
motion was seconded fiy ths Treasurer, and carried utianimoUBiy. 

yo\^ of thanks to outgoing Couneii, and to tiie TreasnrOT, Secretary, and 
AsififilAtit Secretory were (iIbo poAseil. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TOR TJTE VEAR P.EGINNTSG 
nOni JANU^VEY, 1000. 


The Countdi is able to rei»rt vem Mtisfactory progress during the ycsr under 
mdew, whicJi is eliown not only in an incroaaed numW of fellows elecUHl, and of 
meetings held, but jn wider activity luid nsefuln^ in many iliroctions. 

The number of fellows continues to show steady increase; far Lho loss of two 
honorary feliuwti by dcatli, and of ten ordinary follows by deatti or resignatiun, lias 
been m^ne tJum Ijalaneed by tlic olcctiun of twenty onlmuiy ftllow'S, and nine 
local correspondents under Uio By-law to which furtlior reforenco wQl be iniule 
Liler tin (p. 4). Tliere luis thus been a not increase of seventeen; leading to a 
total membership to^lay of ;SS6. * 

Among the teesis wbicdi the Council has with regret to aiinounoo are Mias 
Maty Kinptey, Lonl Armstrong, Sir William Hunter, Licutonant-Guncml Pitt- 
Rivers, and Professor Mas Muller. 


1 uruig the year under report, eleven onlinaty mectingp were Imhl, nnd two 
siwmal mwtmga in dune and November for the reoeptiaii of communications 
w cti TOiiW not 1)0 prerentwl on the flniinaiy days of meeting; whUe tlia Huxley 
, Icmorml Wtnre, of which more is said Wlow, took the pbme of the firet ordinary 
^tmg of tlm autumn session. In addition to t!,e«e, an extraordinary moeting ^Z 
e in s o mi July 3nl, to enable the membera to study the arebaoMcal and 
ctImogTapfucal coUoctioas of the Aehmolmn and Pitt-Bivera Mtufemns, 



HfpaFt of th(. Omtieii fat thr t^tar b^invijtff 30^A Juituarif, lilOO. 3 

III ilie lUDiilli of JiHio UiOiiwu;^ of tliij Instiliito Tiven: ijtUii»i.J for mi exhibition 
< jf fijmcinioiis af Kabvle nml Cbawia potterj* Jewollpty {uid otbpr itidufitrial arts, 
coUcetPit by our follows Mr. P. Jbuiiioll'MiioIvor and Afr, Anthony Thu 

exliibitioD W8fl \'b«Le<T hy a nunibor of follows and othois, nnd sot u proceiluat 
wluuh it ifl Iiofiod may In? followoil in futnro yca». 

I’ho proposal to found a irusloy Momorinl I^fcturo, whicb baa long iicoupied 
tJjo nttentioa of the Council, has nt last Ijcon realiBet], and tlio firat locture waa 
delivered on the I3t]i of Noveadier, by the firat Phsddont of tbu Intitituto, the 
Iliglit ITonourahle Lord Avebury, D.C.L, LLPi, FAhS,, who tixik for fib subject 
" Ifiixloy, thi! IVfjiUi and hb Work," The lecture wna iklivoitMl in tlio thiMtlrc of 
the Museum of Fraotical Geology, the sesno of many of Huxby'a liest-rcmemlKin?'] 
discourses, and alttuotod a large and dJstiugubhoil andicncc- The tfirmhs of liie 
lustituUi arc due to Oiu Pitvetor of the Guolcgiuil Survey, Sir Atcbjlndd Geikic, 
LL.lh, D.Sc,. FJhS,, for hb coni teoua grant of so aj^preprinto a place of mocting, 
A Tfuxicy Mvtnorbl Mcilal was struck in silver to comnnunerato Iho otscaaion, and 
WAS pi^sonW to Lord Avebiuy at dm close of tib address. 

Onodoubla-iilimber of the Jatirimt lias been baued during the yoai'.coiiipictuig 
Volume 11 of the new series, and Volmne XXIS of the old niunbeting, wlduh it 
has been found more conveuient to revive. 

To facllitsto rcfureuoe to the Jonnmf.and to moke it a more couvenient iijcord 
of the work of the Institute, the Coundl has nntlioibed tlm folluwing modiJjjcationB 
iu its form nml mudo of apjicaraiice. 

1. From Volume XXX (= X.S. Ill) onwards, the Annual volume conlains die 
papers pmsontoJ to the Institute liel ween <f an nary luid lioceml ior of thocak'ri<lar 
year. The firsl half of tlic volume Ltnis eoutuiua the report of thu Annual Meeting 
and Llio Freoldent's Address, togeLher with the other prceecvitiigs of the liistitnto 
fnon JuuiuiTy to iTuiie, nud will be pnblbbed as soon ns possible nfter the end of 
the aiuuriujr seasiom the seeond half coidains the procceiliugs of the autumn 
scsshm, and will be publbhcd os soon ns possible after tho end of the coleudor 
yeor. 

S. The arrangement of the cover b clumged so os to liring ilie Uihle of 
contents on to the front pego, and inako room on the third and hick itogo for 
nodeos and other luiitLor; and die covet iUulf b piihUHl on jiapor of more durable 
tcxtTtio than Jiithcrtn, and of a shade of green which is found less liable to fiiilc, 

3. Tin) of Volume XXX arc printed with separata pugtnatmn, so 

ns to iioruiit the wiiolu of tho of the unDual volume to liv bound up 

together at the end, and so ta leave mrly one place whera short articles are to bo 
sought, instcail of two, ns Eioji.-tofiirv; At the some timo, to iniuitubo die risk of 
confusion liotwcon two |M^iiiitions, each item of jlfisor/biiua is provided with a 
rofenmcc number in the margin, by whidi it should be quoted, instead of by the 
juige nuiulmr. For furtliur oonvcnJence of reference each item is ubo provided 
with catch-titles of tire subject, and of the autboFs name. 

4 Hie sepnnUo pagination of the Mistiliatiea, aliovn described, makes it 
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Ji^})fnrt iff tkf (Jifunril/itr th^ ymr htfjivjfinff Jiinuurff, !000, 


[inagiblo for the future to issue short toliiiM cif each siiteen sheet of this iKirl 
of the Juitrtuil in mlvanee, to every one ^ho may dcstre to have eiirly tnfonitatioii 
of ita eoiitenta; uiid after cavreful (lelihemiieii, tlie CeniieJI lias deeideil to oxteiul 
the BCopo of the M^ctUtuitn still further on thoHaiiJO Iirii!e,hy isstiin" sueli lulviinue 
cepioa m a etjjiomte wver to fellows mul others monthly. The fnatitute thus 
eomcs into poasesaiem of ft \nlniible iuBtrunieni, for the lurtherance of its in 

the shajH! of a luonthly mogusiiie, tJio puhlieetian of which, under the title "Man ; 
fi 3/on(Afy JSfcwtf o/ Anthrojfotoijieal Saif see," was liejjitTi in Tluiiuary, 19DI. .ifn» 
coTisiats of ftiiiecu jjagoa of tejtt monthly, together with a fiiU-iwgc pluto- nml is 
BoUl to fellows at an mmuBl Bubsertplion nf 6#., and to the puhlic at lOi, ay 1*, for 
the single Buml)er. Kveij' fellow, how'ever, wJielher a subscrila-r to the nionthly 
issue or trot, will receive in the place i)f the of tlie linJf-ycarly volume 

of the ^FifKriud a complete copy of Mali for tlio preofldiiig sis luoutltB. 

So for os it is possible to Judgo nt present, tlie pnosjiects of this new depnrtnre 
are most favoumhlef the Jatmnry [lumber has been well received by the piihlin 
press, and has achiove<! n steady sale, 

6. j\fter mature eonsiileratiou also tlie Council has resolved tn tenninate the 
long standing ugreonnmt with its puLlishors, ilesara, Kegun Taiil, Trench, Triihner 
and Co., mid to take tlm puhlicatlon <4 tJie Jbiirjuii iubei its ow^n luinds. While 
taking this atqi. of which the importajice is 8uf!icleiit.!y obvious, the Council 
desires to place cm record its sense of the continitnl ecuirteay of ^fusan*. Kergnn 
Faul and Co,, during the long jteriod of thefr association with the Institute <wid 
with the previons .Societies. 


In the guaern) adminiatraticQ of the afTaiis of the Institute, two or threo 
points seem worthy of sejiantte lueniiou. The loug ddaycHl revision of the 
was broiiglit to a satiafactoty teendnntiou early in the ym, and a printed 
copy of them was isifued to cveiy fellow enolosal in the latter part of Volufno X XIX 
of ttroy<Mi 7 Tfl«/. The Council dcaima to call tho attealiun of t!io fellows to tlm 
provision for au ijrniiitf GommUtfe, wliidi has relic veil tho Counoil of mmih 
reiitiuB work, and enahled it to devote Its limited time to weighUer matters; to 
the re vised LtT/raty Jt^ulntwnfi, which are working well; and to the eatablialnuenL 
of a new cluas uf Z(w«i CorrriqwHittttts, which is already securing tli« closer 
coHijHimtion of working antlirojxilogistii. iu tlie ramtiiar jjarls of the world. 

The siuipUficfttioii of the routine-work alicivo mentionffll, aud tin.' rearrange- 
iiiijut of tile duties of Uie liiatitDtu'a sUdf, luivc eiiuhled the Council to 
dispense with tlic services of a Collector, Tim follows have tlierefore been 
rwiHiiau.Hl to pay their subscriptions for 1901 either direct lo the Institute or 
to the Institute’s Recount nith Messrs. Itidisrts, Luhlieek, and Co., ami to mlopi os 

fhr as pofflihle the oommon and convenient practice of luakiug their i«iymunta 
by a standing baukcT’s onler. i / w 

U is alM inainly in consequence of the midjiistmcnt of ilie oRice work and 
toilDCll Iiu to WMUUII tho naigmUon I,; Mr. Webotoiir tlio (Hist of iarisia,|t 


of Couneii ilu b^ghuiing ilO^A IfiOD. 5 

i!?ecretairy wlikli Ise hik^ JtdJ for tlie past iivo yearei Mr. Webster bits HcrvL'd tlie 
Institute ^itli unfailing goodwill and caurteay duriiig a difKeiilt fiefiCNi of its 
liiritory , jiml the Couucil desires to put uii record, its sense of liis constant devotJon 
to it4} welfare. Ttie variant post Iia^ been filled by tlie appnmtiiietit of N. W. 
Thomas, iL.4, (Trinity College^ CiiinbridgeX vidio h alrocidy koowu to students of 
e(»iu|Amtive ndigiozi by his iEiveetigaiioii of aiiimiU au|ierstit{oiiSp and to wliose 
energy and tesooite the Institute le already greatly indehtetl for a further inercaae 
of acti\dLy, and for the marked prugtess that hna been made ui the revkiou and 
icorganisolicm of the library. 

At the invitation of the Itoyal Society the Ooancil lias reaolve4.l to become 
raaiK>ns]ble lor the oompilation of the Biiti^sli j^^irt of the section of AiitliropoLogy 
in the new hiterniitloiiiJ CatAlogue of Belentific Litemtnre Tlie Institute is 
lepresented on ilm Biilisli Ihigional Buieau by its Bresident and by Professor 
Tylur^ ;Linl bits sacoie^l the adoption of imjiertaut lunendmente of the origina] 
scbeiliile. As^ however, the sohednle of I'liysicaJ AnUiroptdogy even as finally 
adopted does nul hy any nicans cover the whole of the field uf the Institute'^ 
activity^ it bos been reeiilTi^l to supplement tlie titlee required for the International 
CiLtaluguo by a further list of authropolo^cal litouiiuro which will be umujtaino^l 
in the ofHc^ of tlm Institute and pnbiijshtKi occasion senx'S. 

Tunung from geneml adniinistratlon to the uianagenient uf the UbmrVp. the 
CoKucil lim to reeonl sulistajilml progieaa lu aevornl dlroetJoria. llie pcnodicnts 
Received in exchange have risen in number fiom Dj to 109 (34 British, 16 CJoIouial, 
tJO Foreign), mid the number of iKHjks and jmrnplilcts presented, from 70 to 130_ 
With the very auuiLl sum (£10) which wits iivdlnhle fur the purpci?6e, the 
eiirreiiL bitkling Iiaa been completci! and seme arrears maclo up; andHfunclhing 
tuis been dmie to complete iiu[perfect seta of peritxliuab by the piirchasif of Luissiug 
[nintlTc:n». TJie nulHJUjid |siiupidets tinve been catalogued nn^L put away in stonl 
cnrdlK^unl enseg; and n large part of the library was reomingud in the course of 
the vacation so m to inake the niu^t of the available siKice The gi^ut iuciviistt of 
acqiiisitjons, liow'ever, and the prospect of even greater mervnao in the immediate 
futuie—more than ludl uf tlj^e nditiisitioiis liavtiig been made in the last quarter 
of the year—make the question of addilioimt siuice more pressing even tlian it 
appeared wlit-n laj=!t year’s Beport w'as written; ami tlie Couneil has already 
thought it well to ciiap4jwer tho officers bo nmke the iieceasary cM^uIries mid to 
report rluriug the current sesaioit. 

The c-illcctioii of photographs fltill gtosvs ateailily. and tui impurlaiU atep has 
iFcen taken hy tho fomuiliou of a loan-collectian of lantern slides for the use of 
leeLunii-fi. lu thLa matter, Ltiy IiLstitote Ims liatl the gcMjd foriuiiu to scciito the 
eo-fipamtiuii uf tlic Folklore Society j die loan colfcctioa of ^dcs being placed 
under the umuagcjnent of a joint cciumiiteo of the two institutions, and 
ineorqNvraliiig the stuaLl collections whieli wetw already in the |XK$s 4 ;ssiou of eacli, 
A full account of the working of tJjc loan-ooltecduu will be found iti the Jourtuil, 
Volniiio XXX {Mi^^ltancUu Xo, 11). 
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Tftamre/9 Jtepoft /or the year l&OD. 

Ill (UiciLlicnr (Icpsi'tni^iit eU 5 o the Cuiuicil is glail to tecOTil co-opemtion ix’t’wocn 
ibe Anibropttlogical Institute luid the Folklore Society. Early in Juno, IDOO, the 
then President oi the Folklure Society brought to Uio riotieo of the Council of the 
Institute the urgeut qiicstiou of detennliijiig by special enquiry tliu Btatusv kvTs. 
and Social ciistoins of the uati^'c races of the Tmtisviial anti the Oimige Tliver 
Colony, After Cull tliacnssion n detailed menujrinl was ilruwii np and sabmitted 
jointly by the Antbropologiciit Institute and the FolkloM Society tu the Sei-ietury 
of State for llio CidoiUes, and from the terms of the reply it may bo lufiured that 
tile uecessaiy investigations will be undertaken, so soon us the coiiditicin of tlio 
new Colonies may permit 

Tniuing (iimlly fwni the present to tiie future tlic Council reoommends to the 
fellowa the adoption of a definite policy in regani to some of tlio most iniporttint 
sections of the Institute's work. Tlie rBjHd growtii of the library is a sonree of 
continual aicciety; at the some time the osefulneas of a Hbraiy- doiKUidH more tkui 
an^ tiling upon tho extent to whieh it can lie kept np to date by s^'Stematic 
ncccBsiona. Tiie rapidly eiianging eoiiditions of highiir education may iimke it 
necessary liefure long to set promptly ami vigorously if the " proper study of 
Mankind is to aeciua doe recognitiou in revised rurricM/a, and in new odtieaiionjil 
wnlres. Anti the continuous and rapid deatrnction of nda-EuroiJoan civiliflatioaa, 
anti of the evidence for earlier singes of cultura calls more imperiuiisly than ever 
fot tirgauiaed and eSectuai effort for thoir prffiervatiou, or at least for nltservation 
nf them before their ineviuble disappearance To nil these points the (Joimdl has 
given its careful attention, as oppoittmity fms served ; and apisatls coufldently to 
the fellows for their eorilmt supitort in nirryhjg out the great objects of tho 
Lnatituie on the Unco laid down in this BeporL 


TasAsmtEs's Bepokt foh the Tkae 1300. 


The incorae of the Inatitnto for the year 1900 waa £514 ifo. llif., lieing 
£10 2s. lOd. more tlmn the mcoine for im. The suljscriptiona received ditrino 
the year show m. increase of £1ti Kk (hf., conaisiing mainly of two life 
siiWnptions amounting to £42. against none in 1899 ^ tmd of arrears £37 !&., ns 
against £6 8*. in 1S99. In couae<ittence of our having publiolicd onlv one douUe 
number of the ,/ewmnf in 1900. instead of two as iiHuol, the sale* of'imhlieations 

Imvc produced only £63 lOx ihf. as against £137 Us. Id. in 1899, and £92 4* Sd, 
ill 18^!P^+ * 


“a™"®* a*. lU in 

1899 . and Las e^xlcd Uie income by £53 16 s. li/..ana in i^nsnqmmcc of tlm, 
and previQiis defeits in our revenne aceounl, £109 of our invcstcil stock has been 

^iiikera ^'n'* has Ijcssu placed to our credit ivitli otir 

Tlic eapenilitnre on the Jmmat bii« Ijcen £43 Icaa in 1900 limn in 1899 
hut mm-vllamsms printing and stationery, and also stamps and ^ ^ 
, ,«„a o, .nivur m ihc 
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Tfmsiircr's Jkpori/isr Ymr 1900. 


beeii spent m the library, and it luts been supplied with tin? electric light. 
The Huxley Medal and I^tore iJsci appear for the first time in tJiu &cceunt& 
These various iucreases in expenditure nearty baliuice the reduction in the cost of 
the j&ttrfutl, which latter, moreover^ h only due to tJie cctnpniniy dday in 
publicatioiL in order to liave njoro money to spend on the library and eceruturial 
department the CooncU has dispensed with the of its Coltoetor, anil tnmta 

that the mCTiibers will pay their snijicriptiona direotv without n^juiring many 
reminders; for the same reason the CkfuncU has resolvml to promote ” plain Uring ** 
by the suppression of refreshnientg before the meetiiigs, while ^^liigh thlukhig ** 
will, on the other haud^ be enooumged by the issue of a monthly pubUealion called 
Han^ W hat the effect of these alleraliotis may bo on the receipts ami expondilnro 
will be seen in two or thtee years’ Utiie, but it i« Imped that it will oo the wliole 
be bonoGdah 

The liabilities at the end of 1839 (otlier tlian the moral iiability to life 
members) were:— 



£ 

s. 

it- 

Rent, etc., for ona quarter 

33 

15 

0 

Jfota and Qturia 

10 

9 

8 

I'titititig, CoUector'a eommission, and 




sundries, mcluding work on double 




number of Jt/amui not complotcdr say 

175 

15 

4 


£220 

0 

0 


Tlic asaeU lit the same date we^a^-£500 Metropolitan per oeut. Con. 
soHilated Stock (wortl) ahoot £540), cash in hand and at the Bankeis, £tX9 lOs. 6rf., 
Home rnipoid Kulacriptions, and tiie Ubraiy, rurnitiue, and stoek of publicatioua, 
blocks, anti oopyr^hta. 


A. L Lewis, Treatturtr 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

PEJjrVUtlLD AT THE AJ{K[VEfi9ABT SlEKnWG OF THE 

AXTHROPULUGICAL INSTITUTE OF GRE.VT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND* 

4T1] FEB]t[7AnYi 1901. 

By C. H. Rfjio, F,S.A. 

No public fiuictioit ii] any poll' of our Enipiro oan take pUiuce at Lhb; time witboa t 
uii ulliiflion to tbo grieY<iii.& losa tliat luu Iwralkti tia tu tlic deatli of our livlovcil 
sovereign Queeu Victoria. While I do not feel that the occasion cal la for many 
'words, E am anni tluvt the luemheis of ibis lustitute woulil dosin* tlmt 1 riiouiil 
espresa their deep ecnao of tlie lailamity llait lias como upon ub all. llie eHect of 
so long a reign aa was vouchsafed to the Queen b tEiat ovciy' one of us feels that 
we are otiEeriiig upju a new epoch, 0 feeling that lina no doubt Buitio foniulation in 
fact. Due remarkable festuie of tlio itset few days has struck me forcibly, os it 
must till VC struck othcra, and Ibat ia the ctuinently petsousi imture of the public 
niniiruiug, every peraon one tueots luva the feeling of tmving Ic^t a near friend or 
rvlariou, easentinlJy ilifFercni from the iuiprcaaiou produced by tfio doutli of uiic 
wtio wita only a great personage in thu atote. Tlie raaaon of thia inteuBe devotion 
of her people to the Qneeti’a person ia asaaredly to be found in tliat rare woiuanly 
ayinpathy anti tactful Itchaviour that aha invariably showed In times of national 
trail hlu or disaster—tior heart wus always with her people, whetliur in times of 
mourning or of joy. ITay it be that her high atnudard of a loyn! life has Eiecome a 
firm heritage of the crown of England. In our King Edwiml Vll, a name eu 
entirely ^tefu) to English oars, we have a man who for many years ^xtst Ima 
devoted himself with singulur Bclf-^oniol to the many and varied dutios lliat fell to 
his lot, while his more recent utterancoa Imve been so fuEl uf judgineut and royal 
dignity as to leave no doubt tii our minds that he. fully recogniaes the gteat 
responsibilitlea of hia unique {lOflitiou, aucl is ready to bear them In a tnanuer 
befittit^; the son of aucli parents, and worthy of the best trodittona of the royal 
house of England. Long may he retgn. 

In this the fint addresa from the dmir in the twetitieth centuiyv it la a real 
plcesure to me to ha able to say that our own branch of oclence seema to be on the 
upward rood. 1 ventured at this time lost year to fureahadow such nn improving 
teudeucy, hut found somewhat to my Burpriae that my forecast wim nut received 
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Presidents Adilresi, 


wiUi tho iiiukitimotis at^nt that I liad imiHsL 11116 yew, in place of vngnfi 
genemilitics, I am foitiinately able to pomt to stibstantial facta in pwof of my 
Dflsertion, facts Uiat itUuiit of no question. 

fii tlie linit pince I wish to call special attention to our own domestic affairs, 
whidi cc»iit*em as very nt-arly. The rctKiil of the Ccuncil which you have just 
hcnnl lead, con tains itiucli Ltuit I consitier diatinctly cheeriii|{. The increase in tho 
ntitiil>er of OnJiiiary Kellows elected cotupares very favourably wiUi pivvioua vi.'aK. 
ami I would [loint out that the iitiporlance thiK year is not so mucli in the mere 
nnmlier, for luuong oiir new Fellows arc some natues llmt stand highest in this 
country in tlie stmly of iLnt}iroiK>log]i' and ptiniitivc civilisation, Tims we may 
fairly looik forwiml to finding at our ineotings and in our piiblicatioDs the very heat 
luaterloi that tin) country can produce. 

Anniher incident in tlie past year that 1 hope may prove fruitful of good 
thinga ia the iimugtimlioii of the Uiixlcy leclntu*. This lecture wan prulsihly tim 
mt«t pipiilnr fuiictiou in the annals of the Institiite; and I see no reason wlty 
every succeeding k-ctum should not be equally so. From the nature of the oa*io 
the littit lecture was iiitrodtictory and ^ueral, and no more fitting Icvtitrec could 
have been ehoeeii tluin Lord Avebury, wlitisc ciiitnently s}'ia].)athetic Oharacter lent 
a charm to the subject, which, though full of incident as wol] ua of hmnatt iutcri^t, 
might well have Iohmi tiinitHl into a dry and somewhat academic tiiMioiirso. That 
it was uotliing of this kind we have to thatik L(*rd Avebury, who tJraa a tar ted (iiia 
most important coutaKstion lietweeii the tustitute and the general publiix Witli a 
moderate exercise of judgment, the tliixby leeturea may be made a most valuable 
moans of obtaining lectuiU for anthro[folv^v. 

I Ui'ill now alluile to another means of attaining the same desirable cud, though 
ofl fur ua publication la concerned it belongs to the euvretit yijar. Tliis b Uie 
munlhly Journal called “Mnn,^' of which tlic first number lias apjaiared, This 
dopartme from ondtnt methods wfi tiwa to the leatlesa energy and njaourcG of uur 
tolcutod SJecrctary, Hr. ilyres, to whom wc owe much lu other diTeciions also. It 
may at first sight scum wAstcful to duplicate the matter that ttltimately appears in 
the pagK of our ./oHmo/, but in reality it in not w. It luul long been felt a draw^ 
bock to offering ciinont matter to the Institute that ftn inlciral of six months or 
more would probably inteiv'ene Ijefore it would see the light in ^irint. For many 
tilings it limy lie tliat this is no disat]%'antagtj, but it will not In* disputed tWt 
prompt publication has many merits, and lasrlmpe even more for tlio lustituU* thou 
for tho writer of a pafier. Such a jounml even of the modest dimensions of our 
present vontme, amvea as a medium of comiDunication betw eon stndonm Ijoth at 
bfmie 011(1 abroad; it attroctci far more matoHul than a quarterly or half-yearly 
jounml cam possibly do. and muteriiil murvovcr of a kind dial, tJiongh of high 
imiHUiance, would tie quite out of place in a publication appeoriug less frequently. 

It torn anotber virtue that must not be overlooked, in that it hrin^ iuto notice 
at the bogimiing of «vfty mouUi iht useful work that the Institute is doln"- a 
form of udvcrliHcumnl of great practical value. We bavo reasombfe grounds '’for 
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Impitig ilmt this modest will have nuch eiicctii^ cltuing the currout year Uial 
the Council may feel jiiHiified in continuing ila iss^ue as a regulur part of the 
puliIJealiomi of llic iRfitJtuie. 

Another new departure from oiir ancient procofliiro that has matked tlie last 
year is the iippumtiiiebt of a iLiuiLlier of gcntlomau located in mmiy parts uf tlie 
world, im I^al Com^XH>tii!enta of the InstiLuie. Here iigain we think LhAt naefid 
inaterjai for our meetings and pobUcatious wUl forthooining cia n residU TUt^ 
coiTvaiiondents arc Jiiviteil tit iMuilrihido notes ami papers rcIftLtag to Iho i*eoph^s 
with whom tliey are in daily contm^tp and their eontrilmtions, which will have 
special value aa being Erst Iiaud, will appear in the Jmrnal or in Aftai ** as their 
nature may detuaiiiL 

An midorttikiiig in which wo propose to play out part is the Intornatioiml 
CbtoliTguo of Scientific Uteratiire, TIufi vast and compreiiensive aelnriuo iias lU 
lost liccii hmught into fumctlilng like aystem and lH.^ns its univer^d work Lhia 
yc^ir. The Ituyal Society OoumLittee has Imd no UgtLt task In FEKliiciug the vurliiiis 
and often conJlk-ting iniemots into a working tiehetuep and H ia un secret thnl even 
now there is dissstisfaedan oiiioug ilie repro^nUitives of tlse dilteient branches of 
sdenec vdth regard to tlio sch-cJuIts that fonw the hoais of their conlributionsL 
Some overkpfHug nf work tliere must of neceosity be, having regani Ui the intiinnle 
ndutions of the work of imiiy sodetit^ one with niiotlicrr hut to a certain exteuL 
ihi: nseicSiS duplication of work Ims been and praventi'd hy the iiuiLrtid- 

tians of the (huuniiitoe. With regard to the schedule for our own sect ion we 
venturtni to prutest against parts of it tlmt we reganled as iUrjgicul or impractical, 
ns well ae o^mst its limiteit character. In great part our protect uiift wtih 
siiece^j. Aiiil the result was a moditication of some parts and to some diiigreo an 
extonfdoii of ito seojie. TJie exclusion fTom aueh a aclieuie of every hnintdi of 
anthropology except tliat dealing with the ptiysiciil clumicter^ of man ravoalot 
however, a statu of mind in English science thut scarcedy lie calleil soientUiCp 
mill diireni widely from that ptevailing ou the Continent or hi America^ There 
call Ike little doubt that it will bu found in praoUce inipossJble to deal with physical 
auibro]>olMgyi which on unutlior side comci very near to ri^mparallve amitoiiiy^ 
without taking in tlie vast amount of importanii liteiutiire denllug with man os u 
g^KHiiI being and something more than on aniiuaL Unis we have rea^n to bojio 
that the tiihercnt clidicidtiea of the pix^aent armugemenL yrlil work for us m 
bringo^ about the complete acceptom^; of all aides of anthiiUKilogy as coming 
niuler the deiKimiimtion of scientific li torn turn. 

1 now come to what 1 tMuk tlie must sigtiaJ step that hm boon moifu in the 
recognition of aulhropology ^ a useful hramrh of edence, and it cmne ubcut in this 
wise, Scjpie two yem^ ago I laul a eonverBaljon with Mr. Itialey, who \im done 
such exceUeut work in Indin^ with icganl to the coming Indian censuEi, with the 
result limt the aid o! the British Aa^odatioii was invoked^ and the India Othce 
appealed to, tlittt aome etJurngmiJiicaJ luatoml might be coUecteil by tho ceiieua 
ofljcersL The achfiiuo os it came from the British Assoeiaiiuu Committee wm in 
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truth of soio(!:whiit fonuidable lUmnimonap mti it c?nul<l seiittsely l»e oipcctt<l that 
truiroHl pIi4tU>gmpUcr$ and officers eoiupetcDt to take mca^ureineiiti ahould be 
nttached to the ^toITof the ceusue^ over tho whol^ of IjulifL But Llio Inilia 
ODIlc iijid the Iiiiliati (Jovortiuient were both sympatliotiCp aiid the following lettor 
from ail Arthur tJixlIty to Sir Mielmel Foster aliowa oxaetJy whuL is proposed;— 

India Office, 

** Whitehall^ I^ndon, S,W. 

iUOO^ 

. With reference to yoirr letter of lieecmbc^r. and my rt^ply No. It aud 

S. 3539, of tlie 16th January, ISGft, I nm cijfi;!cted to infonn yon that the Seoretary 
of State for India in Council has now received the remarks of the Govi^rument of 
India m the suggestion i}f tlui British A^Kriatton for the Advaueeiuent of Scmncei^ 
that opportTiiiity should be taken to collect othnograpliicaJ infurmatmu by meujos 
of the Ijidiuu Census of 190L 

“2p The Government of fnilia entirely sgiree with the Secretary of Statens 
recoguitiuii of the iiDportaaeo of the investigayona which the A^i>ciatio]i 
fiuggestetl, but find thomaelvci^ eonstraineil tn my that it is im|>o^ible (escepi 
to the limited extent mdicatail in paragraph 4 of ihia letter) to make these 
investigations hy means of, or in coiiiiectiou with, tho Oeiisua Ttiey con^der tliat 
tlui addition to the Cenaiis Schedule of Coliimrih relating to even a ainaJl mnabcj 
I if ethnographic facta would expand it to iiiiwlLddy diiiicnsiona > the civumeniting 
agency h wholly nufilted to conduct such an iminiry^ and the facts recorded hy 
it would be worthless; and they appreheud iliat there would I^e grave risk not 
only that the accuracy of the entries in the cssoiitLat eolumns would be impidred 
by the lulditional burden iniposeil on the enumerators^ hut also tliat tlic unusual 
uEituie of the f|uoetioiui aekcnl wonld give rise to rumours and cxdte apprehensions 
whmli wniihl Si«rmusly interfere with the onlinary operations of the Ceu^ofl. 

*'3> The (jovornmenL of fniLia deem it iiiipractiiisitble to carry out the 
siiggostiou timt photogniphers should be placed at the ilisposal of the Cciibils 
ollitrcTs, as tliiBn besides Ixjing very expensive, wuujd tdnder llie odicors’ pTOper 
duties, and Would delay the eishinifisitHi of the itfifcorts wbicli it is desired Iq 
eempleic asr soon os possible, 

'"4. Witli the view, however, of Uting iictkiii, fnr ad may lie practicable, 
ill Uie direciiuu of cnlleeting ethaognipliical informutioii, the C^iieus Coniiidffikiiier 
Las instructed the Census Superiiitemlents to endeavour, in EJie districta wldeli 
they viftit, to oLtoiri, flom the in«(t tnistworthy somues, paiticulara under unifonii 
ht^aditigs regarding the history, structure, tniditious, and religioua and souki 
iisaMOs of tlie various tribes and castes. The Commissioner eousideo that nothing 
lieyoud this tan be undertakeii in connexion with the Cujmus operaiiaua, and liie 
Government of India accept his opinbn; but they Imve cunsidfired the tiue^tion 
how far it k possible and advisable apart from the Census Up cnctmjTige and oodkt 
etloi^raphie invcatigatiomi in India, and have submitted a sdienie by which it h 
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hopotl that in tiiti cniirae itf n fow ymiH r^irly eain|i]eti* uccciutit or the 
ethi!f?j,Ti<!^hy i»f tht* ki-ger provincjes may Ik? olitdinefl, 

** Tlih echomc lia-^ rtraiveil I/ynl George HamiUon's appro^'^L 

I nm, Sir, 

Yonr ot)edjoiit Servant 

(Signed) A. GODL^^Y. 

*^SrR Mtotaet. Fosto, KXMt-, 
iJarllngton Ilotu^^ 

“ ricciwiilly, W." 

Thn^ it will lie aeeu UinE in connectiiiu witli ilie Cenann we may ex[hect to 
havfl a coneiiierahlfj amount of ethnographicfl! matenat; but there is ji ta:rp£r 
matter iiiElimtcd in the wortk of the letter, where It ja stated that the 

Govertiment of IttdiJi imvnsubuiiltoi o floheine by which iti^liopcd that in the 
conr^ of a few years a fairly ooiiiplete accjoant of the etlmography of the laii^r 
pro\'iiicc^ tuay lio obtain ctL^ It to this aetiimie that [ lu^ik for something f>n a 
scale worthy of the Tmliafi Gnvemmofit. Mr, Rislcy wrote in theanturau of Inst 
year U> toll me of the progress tl>ail laid heen made in carrying out tin* I^ritipjh 
Assoemtiem ]>roi>osalsp and explained how ttim^idemble delay liacl been caused ly 
Gic neceasity of dealing wiLli the very fcvveus fainhie. 

I should like in pa^airtg h» point out llie high value of men of the knowledge 
and ox[X!rieiice of J^ird Cnr^on in aneh a portion as Yiceroy of FodLu, when a 
qu^iioik of this idiamctor arisea. Lord Curzon has read mueh and travelled uimdj, 
Hud has constantly been limiight into contact with the iialivos of nuiny parts of 
the Tvorld. To n timu of his varind exj>erieiice it m not necessary to bitisg forward 
many nigiimenla to ahfiw the value hi India of *fueh a thing as an ethnograpldo 
survey. Ho already fully realiaea tJn^ im|j 4 :irtani 2 c of itp and luust^ I am 6 utu> have 
been of the greatest help 14 Mr. Hifiley ii] carrying tlio aclimno Lhroug!i_ l-Vliat 
this S4iheine is may lie descriliod in a few worda^ It will be a I’ogulttr survey 
embracing othmygraphy and onthrojKiniotTy, anrl extending ovar bm years. Li 
every province a soloctol man w^ill l>e paid to superfntend the work, and special 
jiionographs on particular tdbes will l)o wtitten by variotis aiithorities. Jfr. Riiib?y» 
I am pleased toaaj% will control tlie whole as Director of Etlnicgraphy for Imlio, 
Nootm is liett 4 !r rpialifie^t by his previous experience and tolenin for such n 
iind 1 ilo not doubt that the reauhs of tlio live yearn" work will lie foiuid of atich 
value in the ailminLatmtbu of the various provinces tlkat eLlmogmpliy will be 
recognisoil as an c^ssetitia! part of the administnitive machine: Mr IHsIey bos 
askod the help of the Tnstituto m proporing his seta of questious, and this we 
have arranged tkifc ho shall have ; hut in a general way his plan of opemtions 
will l« the same os he pnnsned in Bengal fourteen years ngo, llero^ again, 1 think 
1 am jtistfhcd in claitniug an iwlvoitco in the oilickl rccpgnitiosi of anthrojiolQj^, 
Yet another step has been mado in the favoumble reception 4 ccord^'^l by the 
Colonial Office to the nmmorial on the natives of South Africa ©cut in by the 
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Folklore Society imd ^[r. CliamberlDin. Tim etate of ihe tmu^^vn in 

South Africa, when the time for peaceful govemmeiit^ h not oasj- tu foresee, 
TJtoy have e:^ricneed in Llie paat the bcnehu of Brilisli rule, and if our oftleera 
are allowed a fair fleldj there wtH probably be few dihioutlie^^ But it is quite on 
the cards that it will ml bo easy in Bniue quartern io ohtaia a fair iiearin^, ami it 
b til sudi cases that the tliorough understanilijig of native laws abet ctistoins 
liL*coirjes a matter of the first ifnjiortanco^ We may ho sore that the cmiissark'* 
working against British indueuce will 1^ well infortuciKl in sucli matter^ uml will 
Ikj ready to Lake advantage of ovyt^' eupet^litious turn in the native mind, ^fucti 
waste of viiliiahlo tiinOj monoyi and oven tiiiamn lives, will be avoided if ihe 
Government takes this matter in baud; ilie men ea|mb[o: of dealing with the 
varioua jtfricau tribes will uot ho liarcl to find, and 1 trust that no time fiiay he 

in securing thdr smricos well iu advance of the aelbal time when they arc 
needed. 

Such are some of tlic eventfl of the post year tipon which 1 rely to prove my 
eontcjitiou that there is a marked oilvauco in the recogiiitioa of antlirop^dcigy; and 
1 think you will agree that tlicy aJMi ioiportant enough hi Jiiijtify tuo in nmkiug ihe 
claim. 

We now have to consider what tlib all meanR nnd Lhe duties it cntEiili^ on tigi 
So far iUE tlie Government or oflicitil ijointof view h conci^i-ncd, it is a commonplace 
that runtiiie is apt to Control all ofHelal action, aiKl llial a new departure, while it 
may come from wdtliin, more generally, and in some ways lieneficiidly, iioa its 
urigiti rmtsido li Government dopartmonL The etlinograpliic survey of fiidia^ of 
vvhicli 1 ha ve just spoken, is a case iw imlnL 1 Uiiuk it po^ible, in tim case, that 
wc liiive ohtainetl a greater eoiiccssion fiom the schoiiie having been put forward 
LSiifougK the British As&cK'iation timu would have been Ihe case if it had originated 
cutiTrly with tlia Gnvernmoutof Tnefija, though at the same time 1 fully recogiihe tliat 
it b to the enlightened Foresight of Loitl Ciirssoa that w’e own nearly the wliole of 
tliG power we possem 

Whether this h the case or ne^ it certoini}' liehovee the Council of tills 
Institute to keep now^ a watchful eye on the current of public evente, so tluit no 
opjiortunily is lost of placing iu an obvious light the utility of anthrepelogtoal 
niQthiHls, The concosaionc in tlU^ direction tlist w'c have ubtoined of late from 
niMsters and other pnhlic men shoukl 1 ms iisc< 1 with Judgment and assiduity in 
obtaining constant^ iustcoft of occosjonal, recc^ition of the vslne of our work I 
Imve always found that properly uppmsebed, the isfliccra of tliu higher hraudicB of 
the civil service are quite ready la Iktcu to and forward any scheme tiuit baa a 
reaftoiiabic chance of success aiul is not loo costly^ 

So many great nudertakiugu in this country are, liewever, ihe oDtmmie of 
private eoteiprise that it must be home in itdntl timt fully as nitieh energy bs 
eugnged in private ventures among primitive peoples as con Ims found in ofhcial 
dir lea I need only iiistaiiots the Niger Company ond cithern of the kind on the 
African Contiueut, without going back to the Eaet Indm or liudaou^a Bay 
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Can.ipaT3ie$,oiienf which haii Ion™ lieon In^peiial as the other h grocltiiillj b&eoiiiiii|^ 
in tht? Empire. We si if mid in time, if circumstcoJCJea eontinue to fevotir 
bo in a inDsilioii logivo ihooflicors of stich cotnimiies valiuiMo infortuatioii fur 
Liic conduct of their aHiiii'a with uFitivcs, mv\ thus iai of diii^tinct vuliie to 
enteqiriso. Tt is only by such niensiircs t\ml tlio mil ntilitj of 
BoieuUtlo inetbofls enn bo bremght home to the public mind; and when t saj that 
iw must ficfl to thi&j J [hi not of courae moan Hmt ibis loGtitiite is to ilo the work 
alonep though 1 trust ihiit it will be always iu the forefront, but tiuit all who ure 
working at, or intereftted itii niitlirojiology musL lose nocluince of forwanfiiig tho 
study»n'^nd of ptitthig lioforc both tho oflioial and commeicial world tlio loniu-y 
vnliiQ of its results. In order to imtidjiiito |H>ssn3lo critiemio it luny bo well to 
^y definitely that I havo no wish to n^ard this or any oilier bmneh of science 
as primaiily a money-getting hiLsincsSL There ore tunny flisc<^veries and inethmle 
in eeience that have eonferral an immense lionn on humanity without putting u 
penny into anyoae's fH>ckot. it is well that it n; for I am inolin^Hl to think 
that a Iminch of saience that is esseiitially comiocreial h vuiy opt to some 
ej^tont to lose caalo from this very fact My point is that aiitliDi(Mdo^ can 
confer benefits on the State ami on tho couiiiicrcial world, and may,, tliemroro, 
fairly tloinauil tlie correspomEiiig rewanl. Tiio re wart! may in ftome cnees Uko 
the fonii of puhlie recognition, or it may la- asmetbing tium siib^tniitial and 
tangible; but iu either case it would ho a benefit that we ran not afTonl to overlook, 
mid^ ill my jndgniont, is worth trying for. 

Tlierc is one other matter tliat 1 tinvo mpre timn oticu piihlicly iidvocntO(h nnd 
that ifl the more defiafto recoguilion of arithmptdogy in gilt teocliing control Tliis 
really is closely conneetjed with my previous argrimunt, mid thus may wdl follow 
it, 1 eaj ifejinite recognition^ for in most UniverBities there i» a kind ot half¬ 
hearted course into which aiitbn>pokigy enters to a d^^ree ■ hut tho way, if not the 
will, se^'ins wanting to put the teaching on its pniiter fiMiting and to lot it $tand on 
its own meHts. At Cambridge tho way is slowly openmg^ and I trust thjit within 
a few ycaw there will be a chair of antlnroijology fillet! by ouo of the eoiujietent 
and eneigetic inen now working there at the subjeci HerOk aguiiir it is at; this 
moment tim want of moans tiuit blocks iho way, nial I would venture to fUiggosL 
that n licginning should he njialo Iry one or more of tins tnsuiy wealthy men 
iiiterefitcd in Cambridge or in science or in Ijutlr I IhsUcvo a llrst-mte mim would 
be forthcoming if only nn income of aay £^k)0 a year were ensared for a limited 
term of five to tea yenis^ If tliia coubl Kto dssne it would las beneficial in two ways, 
U w'onlil si^curc a good luau for iht? Cnivoi^ityp and ho would then luivo the 
opjiorttmity of proving to tho Dniversitj that iiutbTo|Joh'jgy Tcally was a hnuidi 
of scicuco and that there wa$ no necft to mtisk it m part of a medical degree^ or to 
tall il by anything but its rt-al iiania If at the end of Ihe time tho imlikelv event 
happened and it was found to be a nKtuudancy and useless, theu the course to be 
lakeu by tlia Untveraity would Iks simple and tiobtaiy could ^y pI word of repack 
1 Bpealf of Cambridge pnrtitjulrtrty* beamse iJie strides made there in this direction 
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liuriijg Ihv List few years are most remarkable, ami I tliink tbe scheme 1 prope^fe 
wnnhl tie tttelvefl with favour, m well m give iliem at tJie .naime time a lielpiug 
hand ill the dircetioQ in whkli they are dow going vigorously* But 1 wovilcl by no 
liiconB wish to limit the cliaira of aiitLrojiology to tlie two great UritveieitieiE. 
Priind /aw it might !«; thought that some of the othom would ba more likely to 
take up tlie fiiihject, say hjr instance Hinningtiani, where the ncxyye of the new 
Ujiivereity hm lieeu the auhjcct of a good deal of consultation. Hem would be a 
chance ready to hand of patting into practi<5s the useful side of authnipology. 

With regard to the newly conetiLuied Unlveisity <►[ London I have already 
stated my viewp but dilticuUks stand iii tho way of what 1 «till think is a 
pnmticattlo sehcnie. One |>art of it, though not an essoutinl onc^ wns the installa¬ 
tion l»y the side of the University of the antlimpologlcfil colloctiona now i>v;]onging 
the natiom Tliia would provide a eoncrete centre for anihropological study, 
Biich m seeui.^ beyimd the ijossibility of realmticn within any im&onable time. 
Speaking entirely as one of the public, aiitl nut aa an othcor of the liiilish 
for I have no mformatlori, it cetiaitily seejiis unlikely that ^ay addition to the 
Museum id a useful sixe will Im made dining the next few years. The enommua 
ccjst of the South African campaign will U*. held a sufficient eseiise for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for some time to eome, and meanwhile what is to lie 
done ? 

I have recently receivetl from Br. von Luacliaiit one of the directors of tlio 
Museum fiir Vidkerkiindo in liertin, ii strong statement that he hag recently 
Iiriritcd m ^'Die K, KnorrRche Ssj^aniliiiig %‘on Reniii-AUertiiinerii * * . in 
>Stnt^ri/* 11)01 (|>. 3X in which he comments in very forcible terms on the neglect 
ijf our opporl unities that is so common in England with regard to matter ethno¬ 
graphical He |>oiiitBoiit how in Berlin the colonial officials are constantly lielping 
the untioiml in use unis, and calls csptjcial attention to tlie way in which iiio spoils 
of Bntkh IjIcmkI and treaanre obtaineil at Renin wem sold to foreign innsenms.' 


^ KiuiaeliHt iLatUflicb dk BemUliungen iler Farhlcute laehr ^forauF gvrivbtot, tii'n 

eirtncln«n Smntnlungvn tiinen ny^diduit growen AiiWlI an ikni Fnnde zu alch^rn, aid daraill, 
tile ^iUtikc nullirt ifriuthalt zii ntttj:livnrn. So Iwgana cin dagea udiI Pivvtn±iWn, wk ea in 
der Cltiar.hkhiQ eler vthiiograpliijtdli^ Maitwa miiFH^Urt wt und iidi wohl nkmaJi wl^dprliolen 
win! Dabel ikl die tiicrkwlirfligi^ tlradicibmig, 'Iqsa Englaad iHrJbtt nktfit Un stande 

war, den Lii ciner hritiadki*c Kolonie mnbJL'vlLtDU dJitl ndl ttflJd tsjiil Biut |;e1iol»£icti 

Si’liAta atich gant alkin fUr dvt briti^lie Museum Eit iirlimL I>njt at^fht mit dvt unbcKgr^illkli^ 
uud nahLvu finv«lhaFti!!D OetingEcbatxung im ZoBanunenhanj:,^, we1t?Lo tlEr VOlkETkaude und 
<Iiir et1mogni|i1uficbfifn Abtcilang dm BritlRclitin Muatmiii^ gegtnwiirlig SEitcni der 
Rtgi«njog TO tail wird- Di* ^taliariila cine« sa auiigc^eichn^Lea Farirljftri usd bo 
L tHdirifrdicut^ii Beamii-n IL Bi-ad wenli-a La Jea Wind geselil^ia und di^ obmua 

Ij^itunp del BriLiM:hfo Miiwtireia BEitiiil: oghfini die t^lliiingnipliiHcbt Aljlbeilun^ nur nJi tm 
tKpfctigcrt AnlmiigMil in betraclitisn, diw in |eder Wnw and kkiii trrlui!t£|:i 

werdnn muaa So fuliU m jiHit in Liiud on oidit nut nu G«ld mm Zrw^^lieji utid aa Itamu 
TLum ±\afkitcy«n mn t^tkifrgniidiijfclinn SaJzimJuDgeji^ Bumlern auch an jcneni tiAruiuniflehEa 
5£uaTOimEuiu:l*?ileii der Ki4.imaltirwaltaiig mit dm wiMAnacWtlielnan InfiiitLiU;ii, tha 
t a in IkTlln to Ecljyjia imd widitige Htoultto Kltigt. Dwdialb cntspmzL^n dk kolftaLUen 
SammluDgen im BHti«beti MuMuta aach nicht enlftrnt der pnlitincliEt] Bedeatunj;; dm 
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He that the EUiuDgraphical Mnsemii in Berlin is now seven times 
extensive m the collectitm in the British Museum, Anti will in a few years be ten 
times as large, while evei^' year that $enaibly ditninlslies the stack of 

available ^jpeoinieu 3 » not so nincli by destnietiau as by the diangc in the bahita of 
the natives. This is not ploa&ant reading for one in niy position, nor siionlEl it Vic 
any more pleasant for any Engliabiaan interested in the Bll-round progress of Ms 
country. How can it b« ? For my own part I do not think that any 

marked improvement can take place until a proper home is found for the 
anthropological collections where they can be set out in a uRcfiil and eeientific 
manner, instead of being considered m\ excrescence on die nadonal library ancl 
ai> 2 lu£clogical collectiona As I Ififore suggested, if they could be set down in the 
Tmperinl Institute they would bo conveniently near the atudenteof the Londozi 
University and would Ia^ appropriatoly placsed in the vicinity of the Katnral 
History Branch of the British Museuiut to >vhioh Inttcr institution they \%‘oiiId of 
course conllnue to belong. 

On die score of popularity tlie etUnograpbicAl coUectioiiB of the British 
Museum have no need to complain—with the pnbUc they come next in iiiterefit to 
the Egyptian muinmiea—but 1 fed anre that in sufficiently large galleries to admit 
of their proper display the populari!^" would 1 h* far greater, while the advantage 
to the collections themselves would be incalculable, both in the gtealcr facilities for 
study and—wliat I am sure would follow—Euich more ivitinerous acccssrona. 

I can think of no l)etter solution of the difficulty than this, and I therefore 
venture Lo repeat it here, at the risk of being tedious. What 1 have put EoguCher 
hero is liLtk more than an amplibcatiou of the CounciI's report But I tevo 

Wtltreicbea^ uiid so gdaon der WEBMowhaft Jjihr lun Jafir koatbAre Schatze Ubtrhaupt eanz 
verloreAj Tr*d in dem Au^nbUeb, in dem vdhin de j^chalwn werdieii konnton. d^r ricLd^ 
Mann an der richtigiMi Stelle fehit 

Ech wUrdH beinerlei Yeninlauiung li».l>eiiH hnLbi’hp VeriLyitAuw likr *u iind 

tfl wtinif mir vieileii^ht mebr jmAtcvben. uilcb doruber m fr^ui^Q, iLbjs din 

HcrIinkT SaumiluAg jetzt ifuboniDil 90 gte^^ ala die lAiidoner. und in «inig«n ■Tnlireti 
vif'Ueicht fichnn jsbjuELal ao gma miii witd—abcr Uberdafl. lokiiio Lntonesse kliiAiis gtebt (dti 
Alljj^msin mcuavldlchAi^ unil dJoses ArfonJeit, diws aoidi in Englrusd selbat eiidlich be|;aAaeo 
wird» der vUiuograiphiachon Erforechiiiig wenigBteiwduf eig^non Sehntigeblete jenen Grad mn 
Bimtijoliom Woklwolkn enEgggeiunibdngeii, d«r durch den Emul drr La^ geboten 
Deon ethnognphiacke daiumiimgcii und Beobnckttiligeu kijAiieo eutweder jcLrt. in zw{i|ltAr 
StuEide tiMb genueht wenleo. chIpt liberliaupt nichu Alte Kii|rfcnitiVhe und Bildcr wird nmn 
inch in hnndcrt Jahmi nock knnfen odfr weny^Biteiis atudlcmn kOimflu. genau wie hentc, 
veil aje Lm Ximsthf^ndpl imd in AUerknad gAii 3 ailniif,^A iorgfKItig bcmiervi-iiti wepdcn—djer 
elhnogtapkiiKhe der Nrttnrvulkflr schwindet aber unretthar dAldn tot di'Eq r,^n4etz«i]deit 

Ein^uaa CLDcr fnmdeiu Kultur, Hamlel tifiil Verkekr^ ^lisaioujire und Beomta arbeiten bente 
alk gkithiaSaflfg sn dicaer ZorLHifciueriiiis dm Alten, und je en^rgincher dk niAiet'klk 
B«ltzeigr0ifTiiig. nm m grUndJJdirr uheI udiamiihgHEgtkT ut anck die ^eTvk>nmg der alien 
Bilteti ELnd OebrAudi& milaBen jetzt atudiert iimJ fiirdle !{jid}we 1 t featgekAjten werden 

Oder de hklbcn eler WiAMAschift fUr ewig verltErejL In di^m Siime edbiTU mir diif^r 
Rxeum tin nllgemeinen dli ucHti/o dein kh micli mckl entdekifn diitfte^ aucb wenn 

\ch vomn»eIie, kier and dorl b*i klolneu uizuito^ei^ *l>ef er pckteu mir nurii im 

bciionderen nOtig. urn zo reigen, wie es UberhAnpt mi^gtidi i^t. daffi aiidinue ein cinzigea 
Stuck licr eHfiliickcn Exiegsbeute von Bemo in eme kontiDetitde Sommlung gelangen koimte, 

vai_ XXXI (Ra ivy c 
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felt .Hlroogly for many years past the mgont necessity for some aclton iii tlic 
various tlirectioas indicatiii that I think my duty on ihis my last appcarauw in 
the l*Jt?sidciniiiJ chair cannot ba better i«i formed tlnm by picssing home by other 
urgiimcnts tlie rooommeiulations the CounciJ luiv« put iwfottj you. 

I cannot ]»ss by tlie list of our losses during the year witlioiit a reference to 
lU least two of the names in it. 

I tmcil scarcely say many words about A man of the distinction and world¬ 
wide repututioii of Pi-ofessor Max HiillcT. Ilia contributions to tlie histoty of 
hniguage have secured for him ai^ mamred phuic in the temple of litcratuTe. 

Getiehd Pitt-Bis'ens is for us in tliis room A much more familiar figure, anti 
his death makes a gap that will seareely ever be entirely filled. Endowed hy 
nature with talents of no lueati order, he was untiring in liis investigaitions into 
the problems of early areijajoJpgy and autlimpologj-. It is to him that we ovtc 
the application of the theory of evolution to etlmolcgical objects, which, twen if 
it was at times stmiiiod in the application, was without doubt in tlic main juatiljctl. 
Hu had for immy years bosn u wlleotor and explorer of prehistoric sites, when hy 
a singular chance he inhorited the Ifiveis estates in Dorset and WilteUirc, which 
wfiTo full of ancient remains of just the cliaracter tlmt was to him of such interest. 
There, witliiu the limits of Ins own park, ho found enough togivo liim oc(:u|uitiou 
for the remaining twenty years of his lifa Hia melliuds of explomtion were 
most thorough and acientilic, and the possetision of unjple means enaVded him to 
print full accounts of all his work in a minute and lu^urate stydo that ivoiild l)e 
difficult to surpass. Tliese volumes alone would be a sufficient monument for any 
man, hilt they were only a part of tha work that he laid upon liimsclf. In his 
museum »t harnbaui in Dorset is to Ijc seen a laige-seale inotlel of o'eiv 
excavation he undertook, showing with the utmost precision the exact ijosition of 
every object found, while the objects themselves were uhow'n in case* near by. 
The museum contained many other things, however, besides the local relics, ami it 
was .ilwaya fascinating to hear the General explain his reasons for gathering 
together, in the heart of the country, oollectioiu of aitch variety and extent. Hv 
a recent jud^eni of the Court of Chancetj- it is now clear that the museum is to 
be kept up m the same way os during the Generars lifetime. This, 1 may say, 
was hw intention, but the Court ruled that some of his previslona were iinposaible. 

I have inatle no mention of die PitHtivers Museum at OxfonI, a gift from the 
< Jenenil to the Univemity, for this, under the diarge of toy friend Miv Balfour, is 
now ao well koowu ns Bcnrcely to need a reference, ft differs fmui otlier nmoeumK 
not so much m its contents ns in the Uictliod of atrangement This cettainlv 
mids grcitly to the luterest of the objects, and j, at tim same time a fresh 
testimony to the ongmnlity of the (Jenerars ideas. 

To many of us his coimimnding figure and somewhat immtwful wavs weiv 
%erj anti while uh IVeaidcnt of the Institute he iiiiported erjmetUiim nf 
unlitaiy metliwk into the prewlnre, His euthuriasm, liis energy, even when in 
very ismr health, and hia versatile talents complleil one’s admiration, ami for mv 
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own part I tnay say that I hnil a gnsat ft’giirfl foi" him- He wsw of u tj'pc turely 
found, and now tlial he is gotie (ihenj is no one to take iiia place. 

lu Miss SfcTj Kingsley we have a very difiepant personnge. Kindly, sensible, 
oliaervant. with a ckvemoss that was not of a common 8ort> it was imposaible not 
to like lier. If her gouml face and smile were no I a siitlicient passport, her 
conitiion sense would certainly hit the mark- Apparently frail eifen to delicaoy, it 
is marvelloufl to think of tlm amlurance she showed in her “West African journeys. 
Her influence was no lesa wonderful, and will long survive her short but well filled 
life. Tlie “Maty Kingsley Society,” founded by her frienfls and admirers in the 
hope of carrying out seme of her plaits for the bettering of tlie state of men, black 
aud white, in West Africa, will assuredly last until It has done its work. A part 
of the general fund raised in memory of Mary Kingsley will be given to the 
Hospital for Tropical Diaedses in Liverpool, wliile another part is to be devoted to 
thfl eollection of native history tradition and leligiouB or superstitious ideas. With 
this latter Bclicme the Institute must neceaaarily bo in entire sympathy, end wo 
will hope that it luuy begin its work anrni under the best auspices. 

Diis ia tlie bnuleo of whet 1 Iiave to say in my last appearance os your 
I’refiJdent, In leaving this dignified post, to which you were good enough to elect 
me two years ago, I must ask you to accept my gratitude for the kind way in 
which you have liome with my ahortKiomings, There is only one merit that I can 
liouestly ky claim to, and that k that 1 have been a good attendant at tho 
meetings. Otherwise I fear 1 have not been able to give as much lime to the 
work of the Inatitute as I could have wished, hut tliat was entirely beyond my own 
control—a very small part of ray tirue b my own, 

Hare I should like also to express my thanks to tho various officers of the 
Tustitiite, who have helped ma through many difficulties during the past two 
years. 

1 now leive you with the greatest ednfidence under the guidance of my 
distinguished friend and youre. Professor Haddon. In him the Lnstitute has a 
juan equally couversant w'ith the theory and practice of anthropology. HU wide 
ejcperiencc of travel, joined to assiduous study and practice in toocliing at home, 
make him in many ways an ideal President of such a society as this. That he 
has the interests of Hie Institute at heart T am quite sure, and I sm equally sure 
that he will be loyally ami ably supported by the officem in everi' step that may 
lead to advancement or impicvement 
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OK TKE Runrs OF BHIO-OHLO. IK BHODESIA 
Br Fkasklin Whitk. 

[PaHsEyrED Ami. 23ni>, 1901, With Plate® I-V.] 

In tlie contial portion of lUifKlesia thow lire imioerous stone eoiwlructions, now 
nio«) or leas in ruins, seattomd over a conaidemble area. So little is acenrntply 
known about llieni Lliat it is not iKjssiblo to say definitely with wbat object l^ey 
were built. Tbe mitivo races of itie present day attribute to them myatorioua 
origin of tlio class which usually appeals to tlie ignorant iniBgiuatbiL 

The oocu pants moat certainly not only [lossessed but also amelted imJ vrorkeU 

jjold. 

TliB ruins are generally foimd on or nenr granite knolb or bosses, not us a rule 
actually in the gold-bearing ihstrkts. olthotigti auriforeus veina are often found at 
no ‘'real distance awuy. The buUdere secia to Imve selected in preference an 
agricultural country with positions eaaily defended The giunite anias, with their 
numerous stieanm, hare knolb^ and scuttei-Cil bouiders. would best comply with 
Lbeso re<iuitemcnia. 

In his Ilvhtitl C'Uia o/ ifftfltMalatid Hr, Theodore Bent records the 
resulCB of h!6 osploratiod of the Zimbabw e ruin, Uie most extensive yet discovered, 
anil it is to lie regrettetl that such Eystematic researeh has not been continued. 
Kow, ftddilioiinl knowledge can only be gained from occasional visits of trareUeru 
to ruins lying near their luuiea or from work carried on chieHy in flsarcb for gold 
and omuiuents. The latter is foitunfltely conducted in such a way as to do tim 
least damage compatible with the treaaurc-hnnling, but it naturally is not done 
with the object of coUectbg information or of investigating pdinla of interest- 

Gkn'kkal DEscinmoi!. 

The Dhlo-Dhlo or Mambo ruins, the subject of ihis paper, are located some 
50 milea north-iaiat of Bulawayo, or eay Iftf degrees south and 291 degrees easL 

The level above sea ia about 4,500 feci. 

Tlicy occupy a commanding position on a granite plateau between twofittettina 
forming port of the head walera of tbe Incira lUver, u Lributaiy of the Hw;^. 

The iiuiue " Mamk^" is derived from tho designation of tbe tribe of Kaffirs 
who occupied this country Ijeforu the Matnlnjlca conquered it 

I was able tt» make a fairly aecuratc plan of the most important part of these 
tuins and to take some photographs which abow the construction of the walls and 
the dilterent styles of ortimueutatiou used by die buildera. 
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Some proiDment bosses of bare groutte were toede iiee of as toe for liie walls, 
and the buildera were fully aware of the tendenciy of granite to j}ee[ ohf in slabs 
mider atmospheric inflaences, perhaps assUled liy iiiu They thus obtaiiied u huge 
supply of material well suited for their purpose and close at lianiL I'rom the hills 
El few miles away they brought slabs of banded ironstones, which were iDgoniously 
used to form a contrast with the grey of the granite. 

A refeteuce to the plan (PL 1) will show that the mniii building is of a 
rough egg-shaped form 250 feet long and 200 feet wide, the longer artls riuiniiLg 
north-west ami south-eaHt. There are two outer enclosures attached to the main 
building, one being on the iioith-easterii and the other’ on the south-western side. 

The northern ami south-western sides of the ruin show the finest us well as 
the highest walls. The luain entrance was undoubtediy on the north aidn There 
are several isolated buildings surrounding tli« main ruin, of infeiiur eonstruction 

Stvik Of COSSTRDCnOS. 

Tile buildinga are made of blocks or small slabs of granite varying generully 
from 7 to n inches in length and 2^ to 5 inchiis in tliickues& The lower coursea 
urn generally nmde of larger blocks. Smaller pieces are used for the ornamental 
work. 

There are no real faundations to the wadsi tliey just begin on any ground drui 
enough to carrj' ibem. As they ara seldom more than 8 feet high in any uue 
face the weight is not great Where additional height was req^ulned Uie walls were 
raised in tieis, the upper one being stepped hack, leaving a ledge I'arying from 1 
to 12 feet in width, widening and narrowing without any epimreut reason. Ko 
mortar or clay was used in the wall proper, but the top was covei’ed with a layer 
of clay and ground-up granite. 

Although ettrves and rounded eudlngs-olT to the walls were apparently 
preferred, still angular corners and straiglit lines could Ixj made when cotisidered 
advisable. 

The batter of the walls varies, but is geuerally slight. At one point the top 
actually overhangs the base, 

Sotue walls were made with two faces, tho intervening space being ilDed up 
with rubble. 

Tlie cauiaes preserve their tliickneas fairly welL In some cases a course 
widuns, and in others disappears. 

Boulders of granite lying on the surface were nuuie use of as part of the wall 
wheuevet- possible. 

The most striking feature of the widle is the attempt made to introduce some 
stylo of umsmeutatiou. tn these ruins the followiug variations can be seen:_ 

Lai. Lines of a diflereat coloured rock (PI. If. tig, 2} V. Jig. L.) 

The chess board, or chei^ucrcd patteru. 

This varies (PL V, fig, 3) from the ordinary gap and stone in 
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mit) to eiaht csiurais, Htwl grouisa of lliiiMr ^iiuces nilL thin l>liorliH; in 
two uuuises, fiepsniteti by two thicker bitKiksi 
yitL The iwitani (PI. Ill, tigs- 2, IV, lig. 2), 

4lh, The slopiiu? block (PL It. Jig. 2; IIJ, tig. 2; IV, iig. 1 V, Mgs. J. V\ 
vjiiHed by iiltornutitig granite witJi red landed iraifitoue slabs. 

5tli. Tlie tlicvroii or fish-lKUie j^ittetti (Pi, II. Jig- 2 ■ IV , Jig- 1) varied 
i)y ultemat-ing ™l ami grey lilocks, either iii psiU-lies (T'l. II, Mg- 2J 
nr singly and in (mUshea aeparatol liv thick gmiiite blocks. 

h will be noticed (in PL 11. Mg- 2: IV. lig. 1) that Uie sloping 
blocks iuclina respectively tti the west and t-o the caat, or in iliflbrent 
wtij's OTi of mu ill ^siitm iit'O, 

As far as I have been able to ohaorve llie oniumenUid patches fjonimoncc and 
liuisli off in an arliilmry or capricioiifi iiianner aud are not contiued Ut any one (Mtrt 

id the walla. 

iJEaciui'rtos' of Uuiss. 

To the south and smith-west of the main rain there are numeromt and 
extensive enclosures, the walls of which Hsldom cxceetled 6 fret iii height lUjd 
were of somewhat inferior constTUOtion. .Va the grass was high no eorefid 
exatniimiioii could be nmda They were prehibly cattk iwns or locntiuns for 

.s]qi 

The laigc euclosurc (B) on the wcsteni side of the rain is surtuumled S>y a 
wall considerebly destroyed. bat in i«rU still showing a height of 7 feet, It 
was* well built and was omumontetl with a baud of red stone and ulsjo with a course 
nf ^iopiiig lilotks (1*1. fig. 1). 

AUiut lOO feet to the iiorih of the main entrauce is a roughly built enclofiure 
(M) 75 feet by 9(1 feot with one entrance on the east aide (PL I, lig 2.) 

To the north-east of the main enttnneo luid about 155 feet away is n 
circular platform (N) considerably destroyed, hut apparently ^ feet high mid 
SIO feet m diameter. Behind thk there is luiolher enclosure (O) soma SO 
feet by 60 feet, witli two entrances, one on tlu; noith-enst mid one lui the aunih- 

WfcSt 

Oft the south-west aide of the main ruin there is a well built endoaure or 
platform <P) 95 feet wide l-y lOO feet long. It is built up on a rather steep 
slope- strewed with granite bouldere, some of which liave Iwon utdised as part 
of the wnlhu Only one entrance can now lie sjeen, outside the luain wall. There 
may have been a cominunkia.tioii witli the main min. but the wall at this point lias 
iKMii pretty lUoroughly broken down, imd no signs of a doorway can bo seen. 

About 100 feet from P la the Inrge area (It) 300 feel long by 1911 feet wide. 
It littd cleoTly a main entrance at D, ami othere may have existed in thu |iurts of 
wall now broken down. Tiio ground here is flat and good, and this enclosure was 
ptohably a ganlen or cattlt! pen. 
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BetTVeen 1’ and It ttiefC! iij a momul of aabe6, broken bon^s, potRliords^ etc. It 
IB evideiitly tJiu refuse heap of tlie Jater Kaftir occupanU of the niiufl and ia qow 
bigJier tluiu tlie top of the wall of pktfem P. It probably lies over h suiaU ridgo 
or gnmite Ikubs. 

Some 300 feet nonh-west from the main entrance is another stone constmetion 
(H) pcrehed in a commanding i«a1tiou on the precipitous Doitbem face of a granite 
bosB ivhicli slopes grailiially southwards (PJ. I. tig. 1). The wall is well made, but 
It ftpiwTOiitly did not Igmi a eojaideta enclosure. There is a rellior elaborate 
entrance at H, and some very regular ornamental work (PI V, tig. $). 

On the east side of tlie main min there is a large enclosure 120 feet along 
the wall and 95 feet in depth. It had appareiitty one gateway on the south¬ 
east side. There are indications of interior divisions or walls, but the whole is too 
luuch destroyed and grown over by bushes lo he properly examined without 
cousidemble labour. 


DEacmTOOii OF the Outeb Walls. 

The uiain approach was evidently on the nortli side, where there is an 
lirrengcment of rougiily built slopes and platTortus leading np to what is certainly 
the main entrance {Gj, Tliis is seen in PL II, fig. 1, as a dark gap, and one aide is 
represcntcil in PI IV, fig. 3, A long narrow passage numiug to the centre of the 
ruin uttincted our attentioti, and a little work spent in clearing awa}* the fnlleu 
stones anil rubbiefi showed the remains of two stout posts of haix.1 r-ed wood 6^ feet 
apart on the west sitle. The tojB pf the posts are burnt. They lie partly 
in recessss carefully built in tha wall On the east side can be aeon 
receasea. The openitig is 11 feet in width, and goes back 15 feet, where there 

are signs of another pair of posts, and the passage commences 7 feet in 
width. 

The wall to the east of tlic entrance is still 8 ferit high and is apparently 
nearly its original Leigbu About 25 feot from the main entrance a chess¬ 
board pattern of aaven courses eommetioes (11 11, fig. 2) in a somcwliat irregular 
manner. Over this and seiiaratol from the top by three courses runs a line of 
dark irenstene, and lliree courses above ibis Ihere is another row of dark stones 
changing suddenly into a course of chevron pattern formed of white and dark 
Htones in patches, the points being to the east. Three courses alwve the chevron 
and commencing over the western end ia a row' of sloping blocka dipping to the 
weal. Four courses above tfiis ami more or less over it ia a three-course line of 
chess-board pattern ulao commencing at the end of a line of dark etoties. Two of 
Lheiw bantla of dark atoLcs run nearly to the main entnuire. but this portion of 
the wall is built in a eoiaewhat slovenly maimer, although it cannot be said that 
there is dkiiuct evidence tliat it has been pulled down and rebuilt, Tlie 
oraammttttion cannot be traced eastwards, aa the wall is partially deatrorfld and 
partly hidden by the fallen atonca. 

On the western side the walla atuiu 


greater height, being in three tiers, the 
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top Twixig Eoiue 16 feet abovo tbe boae. At about 16 feel frooi tbe side of 
the etitrunee the walls tum out wands rur say S feet and then riui west for 30 
feet to a curefully oottftructec! ooruar (PL III, fig, 2). The firat corner is partially 
tilled up by a diagonal wall roughly buHt, 

This aeetiou of the wall is omameuted aa follows:—'At the base of the lower 
tier tliere is a row of elievrojis spaced of!’ by tliirker Idocks. The chevrons are 
formed of alteruate dark and white blocks mid point to the west. Eight courses 
above this is a row o£ sloping blocks (white and dark) dipping ta the east. Three 
courses over this runs a three-course lino of checjuers. 

The npper tiere wore no doubt oniamented, but the races are much damaged 

now. 

To Iho weat of tiic second coraer (PL 111, fig. U) v^-e see the first piece of the 
zigzag pattern commencing near the top and about 3 feet from the corner. It 
can bo traced westwards os far as the wall is intact, but does not appear to have 
coutinucd right round to the weatem face (PL 11, fig. 3L Three coutsea below the 
zigzag is a line of sloping blocks dipping east, ami tlinee courses below this ia a 
twoHXturae chequer pattern. Tliere is, therefore, no cotuiiiuity of pattern to be 
aeen in the lower tier. The chevron pettern in also missing to the west of the 
corner. 

The two upper tiers were ornamented, the upper ouo with u agmg pattern 
apparently corresponding to tliat on the western face. There are patehctf of 
zigzag pattern in the middle tier, but tho walla are too much dostroyed for me to 
be able to trace if tho patclies on the upper and lower walls correspond at all. 

The weatem face (PL 11, fig. 3J ia very fine, the tiers Iwing 7 foot, 5 feet 
and a feel high, stnndLug back each from 12 to 6 feet at the widest port, 
tlius Irving broad platforms or ledges, which, however, narrow couaiderabiy 
at the turn (D>, 

The upper Uer finishes ofi'at a comer, where there were probably steps ieaiUug 
to tliB top platform. The ommueuled courses finish about 3 feet from this 
corner, 

The patches of ornameutatioii follow more or less regularly idong tlie north 
and west wall of the building, and ore moat abundant wlicre the walla are most 
bold. 

The high western wall gradually alters beyond the comet. The upper tier 
apparently turned eastwards, encloaing the upjtcr platform, alwut 80 feet in 
diameter. 

The second tier continues southwards for about 60 feet, then turning 
eastwards to form the second idatfonit. 

The bottom tier runs on for about 12D feet, thou a port turns cast at tight 
angles and forms another jdatform and part of the imier line of defence. An 
e^teusiou of it ran some 100 feet to the south-west, finishing off at a huge granite 
boulder which forms one side of the southern eutrancoL 

At tho western side of this eatiauoo a well built wall commences, it is 
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6 to e feet liigh and about 5 feet wide at tlie top. It rtitie witkout n lireak 
round tlie south and Diiecern aide until it butts up agamst ttie contmuation of the 
uorth-eosteni wall. Inside the wall is a passiage or lUtch 8 to l.o feet iti 
iisidtb, blocked at both etuis. Apparenth' the idea wns to catch the eiiemy between 
the outer and the iiuu'r vvallst 

f’£NTlf.^l, I'AKSAUK. 

This cuiiimeuces at the uortbem or main eiilrauoe and tuns about due south 
(uwguetio) for 100 feet with a width of 5 feet to 7 feet. Tl tlien turns 
off a short distance to the iwuth^at. The two walls Unlfili with wsU uituie 
square eudi^ 

The walls of the passage are now aiiout G feet high, hut there is some rubbish 
on tlie lK>ttoin. 

A huge heap of stones blocks the uimti ontrauHie, It ts jujasible tliat it was 
originally covered over with wooden beams carrying a stone parapoL 

The recesses in the wall in which the posts are jmtially imMikd may 
coriesijond to wliat Mr, Bent, saw at Zimlrabwe and considered ss grooves for a 
portcuIJiu 

PLATfoKHS. 

Tlte top of the main platform was evidently covered over with ceniunt or fine 
concrete made of clay and giomid-up granite. Treasure seekere have dug a hole 
ocar the centre, eitposing chiefly loose stones. Ou the top of the platform are 
several raised ledges or hetichos of coocrete. 

Ou the platform east of the nmin entruiico there are LudJeations of a large 
cireulnr dwelling whicli evidently had hard wood posts built in a cement wall. 
The saino thing can be seen on the platform to the south. 

Ill the enclosure P are the tomiuus of a circular clay wall XO feet in diameter. 
W'ith a small hole abont 3 foot in diameter in the centre. 

On the top of the gratiito Iroes at H ate remaiim of three circular clay walls 
or floors. 

It is impossible to say whether those clay or cement structures belong to the 
same age as the stous walla, .Some are of luuoh better coustruction than others, 
the better being pmUshly older Kaflir work. I'he steue auU huUders may have 
usedctrcular dwellings, and the idcji would Ijc copied hy the natives of the countrj*. 
although in an inferior elnaa of work. 

Id the IChami ruins, near Bulawayo, are reniains of a superior cloas of circulai 
dwellings which f am told aiu similar tu character to huts in use ai the present 
day by Kafflre living near lake Ng&mi; on the granite hilb near Klmmi can he 
own remaiiia of verj inferior circular mud huts built by natlvea of the present 

There is a notoldo absence in Uio Dhlo-DWo mina (as in ell othere) of it® 
remams dwellitigs and of places of burial corresponding to the uombar of 
persona w o must Imve been employed in their erection and oocupatiou, 
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iNinCiATrQNH yK Occu patios, 

I wita uot fortunate to liml aiij tliiTiy of note in tlieae ruins, except a piece of 
thin hilvor plate with on euiboasetl patieiti and a few ])it!CC8 of broken tilfww. 
poaathly parts of tfie widely distributetl giu Iwitle partly calcined by the graw 
lircs. I am liiat two siuall Portuguese wintiolj »nd a considerable 

«[uautity of silver artidea euieh as would be used liy the Jesuit biilhers who would 
accompany an early Portuguese exjiedition w'eru also fonud berr*. eliieily rtuuid the 
eucltenire H. JTo doubt these mins were used as n coiiveuieni resting'pbice, but 
it can 1)6 iaferred that the expedition left hurriedly. 

Iti the largo usb heap I was only able to find pieces, of jKjttery of inferioi 
iiiauufacture, pieces of hoties. ami teeth of aidnials. ehiefly of the antelope trilfc. 

1 aiu not aware that any emblems have been found sucli aa those which ilr. 
Bent distovei-ed at 2imhahwa The Dhlo-Dhio ruin, therefore, seems to Imve been 
a fortress ralUer than a temple, ami prolwbly one of a chain of sti'oiigholds 
connected with the main toute from the east coast. Sofalu Bay was probably the 
port of entry, as Poi tuguest xecoixU refer to it as being occupied by •*Moor»;'a 
teiTu which ia ecpiivaleut to “ inhabitouts of Africa, 

But even if ttaeretl emblems are waniing, it seems that if people of rhfcnidiiti 
origin built these structures the pronounced clmrocteristics of slyle of building, ol 
general deeigu, and also of the omaiuentatioii used will be siifficieut as points of 
identification with sncih work in other parts of Africa or of Asia. 

One thing is clear, and that is Umt tlda class of building is only found in 
South Africa in the vicinity of gold-bearing ilistricts. Also workcl gold is found 

about them, 

Tliei-c are no definite indications that the occupants were destioycd and any 
deliberate attempt made to pull dawn their buililings. ITic harm that has been 
done may be fairly ascribeti to the ordinary Kaffir in search of material to make 
hU cattle kraal or boee of his huU If the Phtenicians were the builders they 
may have abandoned the conntr}' iJi tlie same iiiimner aa tlie Itomans left Britain 
when their mother-ooujitiy was in the last stages of its esisletice. If this thwny 
is coneet these mins would be at least 2,300 years old. 

It is quite possible tliat the native oocupants of the conntiy would retain some 
of the ideas of bniWing. of pottery work, and of working the gold mines, but these 
would gradually die out. 

In the Khnmi ruins aie found numerous flakea of qnartaitk rock, agate, etc., 
and roughly formed stone implements, imlicsting that thia locality Iiad been 
inhabited by an early race before the Ume of tha wall builders. These latter were 
the workera in gold. There are also found reKiains of iron assegais and bangles 
which may be considered as corresponding to the work of the tiativea of the 
present 4 lay, Couaideiable cate is required to discriminate between these records 
gf diltgreul peiiodri^ 
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F, Write.—£? ii- the Suimt af Phle-Dhk, in Jthodesui. 


Mr* B^nt tn hit)! Ciiu^ <?/ Maskanidand attacties great importaticje 

to the following polnta ns seen in the Zimbabwe ainl other ruiu^:— 

fit. That the patterns on the walls were i2oti;&[nicted witJi a spceinl piirpot^, 
having alwaja tlje anme aispeetp viz., south-eoat (poge 103). 
k The aonth-eastern wall Ja mueli better built (page 105), 
e. The chevroii pattern iXfincides wnili the sacred eneloauie inside (pa«^ 
HO). 

rfp The wall in front of the aaoned enclosure was decomted with conr^^ 
of black slate otiiitted in the inferior eentinnation (page 113X 
c. Special attention was paid by the cunstruclors to the cur%'es (pnge 
130). 

■1 

At the DUo-Dlilo ruina find — 

a and k The most omanieiiM and iletter constructed fiortion of the 
building was on the north and nortli-wesL 
e. The ehovron patteiii niiis all round this jjorUoii^ pioliably in paidtes. 
tl Black ^kte cour^ arc to be seen in all the main walls and also in Lfie 
wall of the miter outlosure. 

e, The curves uf the w^alls are npiniiioiitly chiefly inHuenced hy the doi^iro 
to take full advantage of the giound on which tliey arc buiU, and 
by the proximity wf bcnildera* 

It $eeuis^ therefore^ tlial before any theor>' can bo definitely pul forwaitl as to 
the Special sigmBcance of any of these points tliie cliamcteristlcs of s nituiber of 
ditferent ruins should be earcfnlly eiiidied and recortletl 

DiscrsajON. 

The President congratuhitad Mr. IVanklin W}iite on having made sucli 
an excellent survey of these interesting riiine while he was engaged on other 
work* If the secret of tiieir origin is ever to be wrested from the renmrkahic 
atone atmeturcs tliat appear to be $o widely distributed in South Africa, it 

will be ncoBssniy that ayetematic surveying and excavating shoLi Id be orgauiBed 

befo^ it is too Jute. Tlio operations of irresponsible treasiiiv aeokers must 
inevitably deBtrt>y or falsify mneh of that evidetico upon which Hccumte 
conclusions can aloi^o be baaed. It la, to say the leaat of it, unfortunate that the 
gold omauiente w'hich the ireaaiire-hnnier discovers aic melted dowii without 
any record being kept of the finds, or without the curatore of museums 
and other collectors liaviug an opportunity of Beciirttig fipeciiut^is. Ji is 

a BfO moflt probable tlmt other objects which have no cbvioua money vnluc im 
pa by or deatroyedp ami bi any case the evidence is lost of the 
^Boi^tioa of objects in any one find. Tiio ^tirious tb^vemmeuts in 
Bouih Africa should take all theoc ruins uuder their pootoetion luid the rifiing 
o treasure should be pr&hibiteJp Antiquities such us these are national 

should not h& allowed to be frittered away by private 
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1. Tire W 0 KT>!j TiTU AND Moko. 

BotjgaiktILLE doc« uot ftpptitu* to metition tlio word tain, dtliDiigh h* tntiat tiave 
known the art. for he wniU* hs followsMiin iin-l women Hya thoir loins and 
lmt^»clc9 of a deep blue. ... I v&mioL my liow tfiey do U> impre® tlieee 
indelible tnarki?, unless it is by pniictniing the fitin uml pouring the juice of 
eertain herbs upon it as 1 iiavo seen it practiced by iho natives of CaMda."* The 
Tvonl fain appcani to be firat tuenlioned by Cook and Banks in their respective 
joumalfl when at Tahiti in 1769. and is to be found in its original form tattow m 
Wharton's tranficript of Cook’s Journal of his Firti Votfuj/t* and Hooker’s 
trunaoript of iJanks's JmrHol} Parkinson spells tlio wonl with an « after the t, 
thus and tataominff* and HUb it tatau* The Moorics called the 

operation or design am&ca* Joest Eaya the English originally wrote Mtato ot 
taitoip/ hot the former spelling was certainly not usml by Cook nor by ilanka. 
Aeconling to Hale, "Tlic word fdu, or fatdK, from which * tattoo* ia derived [he 

* RoiniJ IFurW, 4to, Lord., fi6l 

» p 93. For Cook** Pint Voyage 1 1»ve iwed Whurtofi onAy, UiatL, JSS3 f for hi* 
Second and Tln'nl Vovug® I l»ve a«d Hawkawoith. k i* a eiirtous fact that in ttuinj 
dweriptionsof the people met witli. Cook and Bank* have lucd alumt iilnillail phnsea and 
frequently MOetty the fteme word*. 

* LoniL, p. 124 “ * iomt, 1773 , pp. 2 ti, SO, 00 , and OT, 

* Tovr i* ffaiettt, Und., tsai ' “/'■ ciiMA ^13. 

^ rdtaniw, Barlio, tdST, p. S. 
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saya it ujf’ana marktiij', j*. 354] b applied fco it in most of the ialandB*'’ 1 n Xow 
Zealiiiul, however, moko, memiidg properly "lizarnl," or ''serpent," is iisflil— 
pcrKftj)a ill refereuci? to the peculiar curves nnd apirals oF wliidi their tattooing 
coiisisU‘; Kul in Uia vocabularj' at the ciitl of the voliune he states: “ Jlnko, mo’s, 
wiiij. lusanl, reptUe,^ and then, " Moko jr.Z., the tattooing, probably from its sjdnit 
mid curving tigures,"* For this Joest takes him to task, on the ground liiat the 
ottrvoil lines {Si:}J.tijujcnUiwH) tvnrd id late origin.’ 


2 . (lEJiElLiL DESt'RirnoN, 


L'nok gives 'hut a very abort aecount of the Maories fliHoco,. wliile oii I be 
other batitl Uauks devotes coiisiclemblo spaeo to its iluseriptfon, Hia accounts are 
not only the first, but are also very goorl, and as giicb are well wortlj roprodiidng 
At IVrerty liny he writes*: “ Their lips were ataineil tvitli BoineUiing put under 
the skill (as in the Obahite to/toir), and their ftices marked with deeply eugnived 
furrows, also coloured block, and formoil in regular epimk Of these the oldest 
people had much the greatest quantity, and luoiit deeply channelled, in somu not 
less than one-aixteenth part of nn iuch." On the Thames River* he writes, the 
fwoplo '* had a much larger quantity of wiucfl or black stains upon their lKxli(*s and 
feces. They Imd almost universally a broad spiral on each buttock, and many 
had their thighs almost entirely black, small lines only being left uutoucItHl, 
30 that they looked like striped breochea In this particular, i mean the use of 
alniciet every trik seams to have ft dilferent custom; we have on some days 
seen canoes where eveiy man was almost covered with it, and at the same time 
others, where scarcely a man had a spot, except on his lijjs, which seems to he 
always essentia]."^ Three days Inter at Taoneroa, lie aa>'sr»: " One of the old men 
here fthowed us the luatrumont with which they stain their bodies; it was exactly 
like that iisetl at Otahite,” Banks sums up his descriptions os follows ’; — ‘‘ lioth 
sexes stain themselves in the same manner with the coioitr of black, and somewhat 
in the some way os the Semth Hea fslAnders, introducing it onilcr the skin hy a 
sharp instrument furnished with many teeth. The mBn carry tliis custens to 
much greater lengths; the women are generally content with having their lips 
blocked, but sometimes have little patches of black mi clifTorent parts of the body, 
Tho man. on the contrary, seems to add to the quantity evtity year of hk life, so 
tliat flome of the elders were almost covere<i with iL Their faces are the most 
remarkable: on them, by some art unknown to me, they dig furtows a line deep at 
least, and as broad, the edges of which are often again indented, and aheolutely 
block. This may be done to make them hnik frightful in war; indeed, it has the 
effect of making tJiem most enormously ugly—the old ones especially, whose faces are 

■ Ptiilndi lplia, Jmo, 

^ In lift .. 


’ Op. €ii., [1.3ie, 

* WliBrtoa, p, aia. 

* /Wi., ixm 
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Quliraly covend witli iti Tlit youuj', ngujiJi oftoii fiiivr A siuall patali oti one cheek 
Or over one eye, ftiid those under a certain ago (tnaybe twenty-five nr iwenby-auc) 
liavfl no more tliati their liiw block, Yet iiijly *3 thiB certainly look3, it is 
iiiij^>ossible to avoid admiring tlie extreme el^iuice ajnl jiistneas of the figured 
traced, whicli on the face aie always difFerent spinUs. and iipn the Ijody generally 
tliffeteiit figtirea, resembling samoaliai the foliages of old chasing npoii gold or 
silver. All these are finished with a imasterly taste and execntion, for of a 
hujjiired whitli at firat sight would !« jmiged to be exactly the same, no two. on 
close oxaiuination, prove alike, ipor do I reineniber over to have soon aiij’ two alike. 
Their wdld iiuagiimtioii scorns to copy, as appears in almost all their works. In 
different parts of tlifi coast they varied very much in the quJiUtity and parUs of 
the 1)Ody on which this amaca, as they (soil it, w'os pinoed ; hnt they generally 
agreed in having the spirals upon the face. I have generally oltscrved that the 
more popnlous a country the greater was the quantity of amotti ushI j possibly in 
T>opulmi 3 fountrieg the emnktion of l«aring pain with fortitude may be carried ht 
greater lengths than whore there are fewer peopln. and consequently fewer 
examples to encourage. The buttocks, which in the Ulands [Society Islandi.] were 
the principal seat of this ornament, in general here escape untouched; in one plnc'e 
only wo saw the contrary." It is tnrious tltat at so early a tlate it ivas observed 
that the methods of nnukiag varicil in different parts of the country. b'roKcl^ 
ugreea with Banka os regards the face spirals, but he continues r “ The designs on 
the buttocks are alwaj-a the same; on there parts they trace in equally indeUbIc 
inorks a very neat spire! line, of which the Hret point is on the centre of the most 
^tiesby part, and aucceaaively embrace* the whole drcumference.” Creret had, 
however, not seen re much of llic oountij'aa Bail's. According to Manuig.“ 
ff every man almost mtliout exception Is covered with tattooing from the knees 

to the waist." 

Tlie <leep furrows mentioned by Banks seani almost to be peculiar to New 
Slealand so that we have in there islands two methods of permanent skin-marking. 
Tliia is i^eially mentioned by Yate»: "There is a remarkable difTerenee in the 
tattoo of the Now 2ealandere. and that of the Navigators, hiigee, or Friendly 
Mondere In the latter, the skin is but just porforated with a Binall pointed 
instrument, and the staining-matter intrmluced; so that, in passing the hand over 
the port that has been uittooed, the akin feels as smooth, and the surface as fmr. 
as iH^fore the took place : wldUt ui the latter, the incision is very deep. 

Find leaves fiirrews and ridges so nneveti, that in some places, when long enough, 
it would be possible to by in a pin. which would nearly buried in them," 
Bidwill* also refers to this peculiar difference between the moXo and but 
according to him the rump would appear to have been furrowed likewise, for, in 

I EngliKh ti^nilatioti by H. Ling Roth, LmieL, 18®!, jk tHi. 

* Oid jV#iP Z^land^ 1863^ pv 

* fj/jVffir Ijond*, 1S35, p- 1-18. 

*■ IB iVttf L^d( 1| 1841, jk BO. 
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speaking of the women's Mu, he eays: *^This might be called tattooing m England. 
It is of the same kind as sailors are so fond of pricking into tbeit arms: but it is a 
totally different thing from tlie elaborate engraving on a New Zaahmder^e face or 
rnmp, inasmuch as in one case the skin is cut and remalTis in the same pattern 
m the stains, and in the otJiec the marks do not at all afTect the emoothnese of the 
akin.” As we shall see later on, the difference between mokv nnd tatu is hrotight 
about by the use of different instnimenl^ 

3. Regulaeity of Jj ' sm . 

SeTcml travellers refer to the regularity of the lines of the mok^. Thus 
Bimks^ sajs of a Poverty Bay native: was a middlo-sbed man, tattowed on 

the face on one cheek only^ in spiral lines very regalarly forme A” Tate* reports! 

Nothing can exceed the beautiful regularity with which the facea and thighs of 
the New ZealandoiB are tattooed; the volutes are perfect BpacimeiLs, and the 
regularity is mechanically connecL" While Polack tells us™: The nice exactitndeof 
the lines represented in the woio is scaicely ti^ Im surpassed, liisplaying the fancy 
and taste of the ardsh'^ Tliest* statenipnta, judged by the results attained on 
specimens of preserved heads in our muBeunii;, are somewhat overdraivn. 

Taking into consideration the difficulty of operating on an uneven surface of 
various resistance (according as there Is bone near tlie surface or nat)p the lines 
may be considered tolerably regular. 

4. WoMSS'^ Tatu. 

Tlie iatu on tbe women wok not extenaive and therefore conMdembly lees than 
on the men. In Queen Chariotte^s Sfmad in Febniary, 17T7> Anderson reported 
of the woQieii that tliey “ have tim puncture only on their lip or a amall spot on 
their chins,* which is practicaUy identical with what Banks and Cook* said seven 
years before. Angfts* and iTno. Savage* also speak of the amall amotmt of iatu 
on the womon's faces. Hutherfoid'a account* is, tlint they have a figure tattooed 
on the chin, neflembUng a eroiivn turned upside down ; that the inside of their lip 
is also tattooed, the figures here appearing of a blue colour, and that they have 

« Op. p. IM, * % p. I4S. 

* Mannas nnd of the AW ^^landen^ Bvo^ £ vpbi, lfl4flp II , p. 45. 

■ Cook (Hawkflirortli), Third Fojia^#, book !, cliApter viiL 

6(pu c£f^ p. 210. 

* Savaff€ lifr, Lnnd.T I BSO, h p, 31^ 

^ AW Load., 1807 ^ p 4 SL 

* p. 144, HiH ifuToiunt of Rutberford's advmtares ii incorporated ut the -weil known 

lltiliir work viitHlod AW ^ealandrt* (iond-t 1lt30, Raid to haTt written hy 

Profeaaor G. li. Craik. Hulh^rfori fell Mtnotig th^ Maorii^ Ln ISlfi. Ardidtacoo WiltEAma 
(JVaiw* XXITI^ ]8£Kli, p. 4^) tliiow^ doubt on mitliorford^s story, apparently bemuR^ 

he, th* Archdeacon, U unnblo to trace any v^el uaiucd A^m* from wlucli fiuthnrfonf 
italoM Ld wAfl enptwred^ It fa not At oil improbable lliat Bothivrfotd wm a mnairAj sailer, and 
if w, he would uatunlly try to hido the mnnner of his but that u not ffu^cient to 

mviUidwte the oorrocinssA of Ilw awry. 
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also a nixu-k on iiach side of tlie aiouth resemliliiig a eaudlesiickp aa well as two 
stri[)6d aLipiit aji melt long on the forebead. and one mi eotih si<le of the no^e."* 
Bid will, writing in 1838,* fe|KirU tliut h& saw n womtwi ** tattooed beliiiul like the 
niciL !t IS a veiy mre thing for wooien to be tattooed anywhere lint about the 
lif)S mid dims, mid tliis wna quite a enrioeity, 1 used to tliiiik it rather orna- 
xiieiital in the men ; vrhat its can be in a woman I cannot imagiiiep m they are 
aJwayfl: covered, Tlie women are often quite covered vritli blue luarku. , . * I 
have seen thu anus and bodies of the New Zealand wonieu ao covered with thesie 
powerful blue mart&j that they looked as if they Inid on tJituii a tight-fitting 
ebint;; dressL^^ At Banks PoamBuhi, Shortlmid^ givea a description of a funnily 
taUied woman; " One half of her face wa? tattooed iu every respect like tliat of a 
man, wliile the other had no more marks than her sex eiititled her to; m tlmt 
two per?[oiis, who stood opposite each other, each viewing a dilTerent side of tha 
face in profile, ivbik she, ijorlmps, gat wrjpi>eil in her blanketr with a pii^c in Iter 
month, wniild have pronoiinccil the object to be iimn or a worn cm, ocsconling to 
the circumstance of bis pusfiiun. I afterwards met witli several oLlior old womeu 
of this tiiljUp wlio had ainiilarty engr&vchl on their fneea nuniy of the nuirkup whkh 
ill the north island I hail nevar se^u hut on males." However, he ailds*! ''Tim 
women liavc tiHually merely ilut bnes on the U]je^ and a scroll ile|H!ni1iiig from tlir 
fuiglea of the mouth, llie fine blue lines, or scmUdieSj wtich litre often to Ik? seen 
oil their cheeks, arjus^ atid breasts_p licing the oSfkprtiig of each person's fancy/' 
Aeconling to IdefTeiilHirh^ t Tlic girla, i^n as they arrive at puljertVp have 
tlieir lips Uitti>De<1 witli liorizontat lines: to have tdl ]{pa is a great reproflck to a 
woinan. ^Vith femalea, in iJinny ciwea, tlie operatian ceases lierop hiu iiioFc 
frcfiiiently the chin is tettooeib ciiiKseially in the AVaiktUo tiibe^ imd the spact^ 
beLwMH?n the cyebnwva, miteh nM^emhling the tattoo ai the modem ^yptiems. In 
Bonie mre coecfi it extends over the angles of the montk I have, iiideeti, eei.>n a 
wo run u w hose w hole w as tattooed" From this it wmild appear tlmt in 
wniiian tlie Utu was ii sign of marriageabJcneas, and iu fact Colcnsb* alHrins this 
to the caise. He says to have a hnsbauJ a womnn mml Imve the lt\& tatocfl^ 
fifl red Hi>a lire abhorred ami black ones cousifloretl the ]ierfectioii of fcniiiijtie 
liejnity ; Ln the female it wm ronfinci.i to the lids, chin, bctw^ecsi tho eyes, aini a 
little u|j the forelieaA ami od tlifi l^ick part of the leg from the huel to the calf ; 
the three kst-meiitionctl Ireing always indicaLivc of rank. Tlie w"omen, also, idten 
got themselves irrcgohitly marked on the Itando, anuSp hreastSp and face witli 
siiuiU cnissjra, short Jiin^^ and ihitsi A viiry few women the writer lioe seeti with 
tattooed fiicfcie? Just ftsft man; Uieae tielnng to etnithcrji tribca, some of whom had 
u voQ- dilTvretit style of tjitto*i]ng (such us is shown in plate 13, 

* JtVit Zeafandt !Ff07, p. BO. 

* ^itmtiirrn AVmriirn/ A’if Ztttlmid, Iivnd.. fl»o, IP51, ji, Id. 

> Jt-Hl, »«. 

* TranU in AW Brn, ^ ruk., t8t.% U, ji, !(<>, 

* fWiij*. .V,Z, /juf., r, 3ud cdjtiiiti, ISV.'ij IX 3B{!, 
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+to fld.X" TlUa leg latTiing was oliserveil hy Koitt NlcTiolls* among the Tapu^ 
vaobamm women, who " follow the [Hioiiliar oustom, wliieh T have mit Sftt*a 
ohM!whore, of taUooitig the legs m well 09 tlie lips in thin cross lines orathi-k blue 
eolour,” It is also mentioned bjr Angos: “la a voty lew- iiistancea [ have 
observetl women, whose anklfis, from tljo lieel npwants, lave t«en tattoodl willi 
onuunental spiml lines.”* Tliere was also sumo Ijody tatuing or perhaps moko on 
the women, for D'Urrille rolatos* that “ Toao allowed tno his wife, who was being 
fttrtJior mokoeil on iitr ahoiiyera. One liolf of her back was already furrowett 
with deep designs similar to those which ornamented the face of the parents of 
Xoro Kofo, and a slave was decorating the otlier half in the same etyle." Women 
evidently considered it essential to Iw tatued> for, as llarwin relates,' at Waimala 
" the wives of the uiissiouurjBS triwi to peraiiado them fthe women] not to Ijo 
tattooed; hut a fomous operator having oirivtal from the ijouih; they said. ■ We 
must just have a few tines on our lips^ else when we grow old niir lips 
will sltrivel, and wo shall bo so veiy ugly.'” Tills teminilR oin? of the papeota or 
white face mentione<i by Taylor. According to Do Blijasevillc the woiuon of tin* 
southern portions of Xew Zeala«d looked uimn tatuing as a prerogative of nobility* 
ScheB«*r" gives some Btauais of a song showing that n rtfd-lipped and therefore 
uniatuotl woniim was coneidored ugly. With rs^pmi to BidwiU's account of liotly 
Utiiitig wp mayliere guote Taylor,* who says: “The lodies liad their lijis and 
chins operated iijKin. with a littJe curl at the comer of the eyo. Frotiuently thdr 
persons also wero covci'ed wiUi Hiiiail etrokea of tattooing; ihtaie might he called 
beauty pntcliee, sticJi os tlic Indies used to wear on the face made of a hit of court 
plaster, wliich were onco tliought oniameiuoL” ]» Taylor nsrerring to the f/tHffi, 
a* does Angos* when he says: “With the women tlw tattooing of tlie face only 
extends to tlie iipe and chin; hut they dJsGgiire their hniaata and arms with hlue 
Uues, which arc the murks of their or luuieutationc for their deetwed 

relations. These inciaions frciiHcntly tun in pmllcl lines, about a couple of inehisi 
in Icngtii, Olid are cut with sharj) rIicIIh, and dyetl, in 11 simitur niaiincr to the 
lines upon the face, with a mixture of carboniseil Kauri resin," Have the bine 
marks ceveiiug the women's hotly, mentbned by Bidwill, anything to 1I0 with 
/nwyi, or btta the fofiyi l;e«ii at tlie bottom of the whole system of Maori tatu luid 
inoko ? 


5. DEriLATtos or Beaiiii. 


"To set olT the wioio to atlvantage, it was necessary to give up the iicarii, wliich 
w as not considered in the light nf an omamenL In former days, a pair of mussel 
Hhidlfl wore geiiciully employed, hut since their acvinaiiitaaeu with Enmjioans, n 
jAir of large tweezers, an Loch and a half wide, ancl three or four int'hfst long, wilt 
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genenUJy be seen hanging fnom die gaiment or ncct; oml wlienaver tlio gentleman 
can End no other employment, he will econpy hiuifself with theni*"* Keny 
Kichnib also mentions tlmt depilatiou. wbs proetbed liefare tatulng, aud Hebley 
nalutes tliat in iSdjrdld lie " took eeveml sketehea of natives showing moko un tho 
faoft with hiiir, for though the piuctioo of moto was iJieii fairly vigorous, yet the 
growth of beard and ntousteche was common among tlie iiotives, witli the 
exception of die ohler men. The older men being well tattooetl never ascU to 
^tear hair on the face.”* Crube, who pabibhed Ins book in 1323, give® a portrait 
of the chief Tutoro, whose faee b fully tatued with a hill-grown beartL 


6, iNHTnUJlEiTS CSED. 


When Bonks sayB, as we liave Been above, thot iie was shown a tatuing 
instrument ajid that it wos exactly like that in use In fltohiUr, ho was obviously 
linn wow tlint the Mnoriea. used a variety of inatriiments, ami filso tliat Ut obtain 
the deep furrows describe*! (^uite a (lifTerimt iiiBtruuietit was nccessaiy rrout iho 
one provided with q scries of sharp points or tectli. Our first aulluirity for a 
description of this special instrument is John JSutliertoT'd. He describes it os 
” iiiode of b*nie, having ft simrp edge like a chiBid and Blinpc*! in tlie fiishioii of a 
ganion hoe^’^ He mltb*: “ niey employed, however, rarious instxmnouts in the 
course of the operation, one wliich tiiey scmctiniM uswl lieitig inotle of a shark s 
tooth, and otioUter hantig teeth like a saw. They Iiad them also of differcut abses 
to suit tho different parts of the work." Marsden,* writing iu 1319, says tlie 
ojieratiou " was performed with a small chisel nunie of tlii; wiag-bone of a pigiaii] 
or wild fowl. This clibel wEia about a (imuter of im inch 1>road, anti wos fixe*! in 
a lutiidb, four inches long, so as to form aimcate angle at the huaJ i something 
like a little pick, with one end." Kext we have CViibe,' who tells us; 
point of the tattwting clibet about Imlf a (luarter of au inch witte i it was 
nmde of die wing-bone of on albatross, and foaUiaed in a ttansveiBO wooden 
handle. As the lints of llio amoeo fiecome contim'tcil, a narrower 



ooiuixised of the 1»ne of an alliatross set at right angles to a small wowkn linndle 
3 or 4 inches long, having the shape of a vetarinarj ’a lancet The bono has some- 
tiineawmply a cutting edge, at other times Iblteued and furnished with Severn] 
sharp teetli like a cotub," Yate, writing eleven years after Cruise, merely refers* to 
the instrumeui as o "small chisel of very rough workmiinship." But lie abo tolls 
os* an intottsting fact: "At the souUiward, when ynn coino to far as Warnpu, or 
the East Capo, you find the ents much Jijoper oii tlio nose and forehead, and in all 
parte of the fal* much bnxider. The reason they assign for thb is tliat tliuire 
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ai« jiuriity niitlvii iuHtrumk^nts, mailfl of Btoue; i^hiUt tho PiAy-of-JalJUidcni have 
latterly introduceil iron, wliieh i3 capable of being made raach sharper, on d oonae* 
riveiitly of inflicting a wound without strikirtg so hard n blow, or causing en dcap 
fit brood a furrow.'* Polaclf, who wtus in New Ziittland from 1831 to 1337,' say* tbe 
iu$tntiiiC‘tit is forniod of Ikuio or hard wood, fashioned like a chisel." Farther on* 
he depicts live tnBtruments; two are chisel ail/as, while three art toothed adzes 
aimilar to instrarnents used in Tahiti, etc. Sihoitliittd, writing in 1843-4 near 
Itaiiks FeninsuhL, merely refers to tlie Instrument tia “a verj' sntuU chisel wULIfi 
Dicflenbacli* apjK'nca to be the first tit Bi'fo the native name of llie uiBtruaicDt, 
describing it as '* the sharp bone of a bird," or ■' a amall chisel called uhV' As a 
last authority we may quote Taylor, who, when he liad been about fifteen years in 
Now Zealand, wrote: " The or liistnitnent used was a amall chisel matie of the 
bone of an albatrosB, very narrow and sharp.'* 

It 18 curious that not one of the abov'e writew, excepting Hanks and Ivcther* 
funl, refers to the iAstrutneuta provided with pricks for making real tatn similarly 
to that in vogue elsewhere in the racific, ft is very curious that all these wTitoffl 
refer to the instrument as a chisel, and while one can haixTIy suppjsc tliat the 
earlier writeiu copied one from another, yet one camioi hut think that the inter 
wriusrs Lw! in tlieir miuds what the earlier ones had wntten. for with Uie osception 
of the vertical cutting iKJrtien {ur., vertical when in operotfen). tho iostriiuiunt 
iloes not look like a cliisol at all nor is it held like achiacl,al[li<mgh, on the oilier 
haiHl, it is driven like a chtSL-). To compare the inetrument with o ganlen hoe (iti 
miniature, of eouise), as lintherhmt does, or Ina inoilel of an ailzc would be more 
w-rrect than comj^ng it to a cfiisel. The only rffinum for calling it a eldsel is 
Hint atiollier tiW»l, the mallet, was nucosaary for usiug it A chisel has not a series 
of sharp pomle. Willi regard Yate's stateineilt aa to the introduction of iroti 
Hohley remarks': “When iron tools were uitroducod much finer work lan-anm 
Irfisaildc than witli the Iwnc or Uxsth inetJumL-uUi": hut ho adds: '‘In the lariu^t 
davsfhisel work vii& the ouly mothixl employed in tutniiig; hut Intijr on, the 
system of pricking wns mtrxUicoil anil allowml the artist far more pcopo for his 
idnltomuon of detail" Wlietlier tha intn>luttfon of iron tooU would moke Imor 
work poasibfo would dq«nd largely ai«>u the fiimiress of the iron tool, and os to 
the priority of iiilTwinetion of dthcr the cldsel or the pricker, this wonUt not Im 
easy to prove Tim earliest dcscribei^. Banke and Crorot. mention pmcticnlly 
Wth tatn and amoko. for liaiiks speaks of the pricking iustrunicnt^, which, how- 
ever do not make the tatii, and of the tows (siolo), which are. however, uot 
made liy the priokeia, and Cioret speaks of the cngmvecl faces made by mi^^s of 
pricking ^ If the Maories brought witli ihm the tatuiug from the cast they Inul 
prickoiB in all probability, and as the art developed tlwir vain desire ro show how 
they could beat iwii might Imve been the cause of the introduction of a more 
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kcerating —that if tlio dii$el cause more agony Lhau the pricker. 

If* Pti the other hand, iniM. ilovelnt^ fitnn mak^, ^vhich develojM^l fronx tlie 
jioc^iliilitj of fvdiich waa suggested on 34, then Ihddey would he corroet^ 


7* Age at Ck>MMEXLTE>tiviiT of Oj*eeation‘. 





As mentioned above by Cmiao,^ the 
opcrntod a\mi at about twenty ymrs of agtL 


Fiu. 13,—Moka frma BuiW P^jojunU, 

niter Sliortliuidp to &huw noiutioclatttr^ 
In Ltie originnl Ncl 10 ia out |.dAOi 4 iio- 
I luir^ xudicated it hccordiug to Dieifen- 
ImcL^h dem'iptlon ^cxl tlie lower mailUik 
wliens theniaseeter For eiplum.U'Onp 
iW p, tU. 


oung men were coninionced to i>o 
Polaek merely states* it waa ** at an 
^rly age." In Middle Idaiid “ the 
people eubmit lo tliia openitior 
a much earlier age; end many 
then I are fidly Littooetl alHnit the 
face licfore Lliey have arrived near 
the prime of life.*'* Sir Walter 
Ilulkr* however* told lloblcy^ tliat 
it \ym tlic ttnivereal role amongst 
Maorie?^ never to coiiiMenee twofoi 
until a eubjert w'as adult, and Uiat, 
a$ a nikattor of fact, he iiml never 
seen a Minm Iwy or with n 
tiiiued face- In coniinenciDg tlte 
operation ^ the fitst attenji^^ 
applied U> the tlicii the 
beaih cheeks^ etiL, are subjidtted to 
the Bailie prtwesa."^ “There were 
regular nile.^ for tettiiutng, and tho 
artist always went BysteiuiLtieiilly 
to w'tirk^ l^egitmijig at one sjwit and 
gratlitally prcfCoerling to auolher^ 
each |hailienlar j^rt hav^ing its dis¬ 
tinguishing uQnie-*'* Tayior gives 
a List of uLuutx^ sitdi mmic^* 
JiidTenbach eeventeen, and Short* 
laml twelve Eudi namea from 


a1mi>dt identiod. 


^tiddle tsland; tlie names are 
M Sidney H. lUy writes me about them: '"Naine^i Like 
iTOTj seem to suggest that the [lattentj^ were named From animals, or eloe 
merely deactiptive of their location, t^pu-kam^ pu-to-fnjra, kau^e, ott“ 
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8. TitK OrEiiAToa. 

EotId (tesctibes a professor of tatuing os follows* \ “'Ho was con^doml bjf hia 
courtiiyuien « perfeet toaster hi the art of tattooing, and men of tlio bigheet rank 
and ttufKirtaiice were in the haliit of tiaveUiug long joiimoTs in order to put their 
skins undor his skilful lisiiila , , . This 'professor' was toecoly a Kaok^ os 
slave, but by skill and iudustt}' h<s raiseil himself to an eguslity with the greatest 
men of the coiinlry." He seems to Imve been liaiidsomely paid Aceonllng to 
Yttte*:" Tltere are petaons in Xcw Zealand whose tluie is prmei|]al1y oixupted jii 




Piea, 14, IS, l&'-Hitiiilets and meUimts of liolding' tliniiL Fig. 14 after tiiu'lv; tlwiv ujiivara 
to Iw some eJotb wnippeil ronnil the Iminlte to givo il a rirnier grip ^ to dHpo it i* riuy 
like H Tohitiui nmllct illnatrated by Fig. IS afto- P^ikch; tlio ii 

rciy poor doos not ^hoir tlw prinker; die audlet U of Etiropean fonit. Fig. tfl after 

jierforiuing this {taiitful uivnition. Titey go about from village to village for tlio 
jiuriKiso, and ate moat amply rewanlod for tlieir sarvicvfi,” “ The natives of tho 
l^t Cape ate aecouBted as jairtlouLirly clever in this art, and whou slaves Lave 
boon aciiuutiited with it, tlioir ndvancement frotu liondiige has lieeti inunediate."* 
lieforriiig to a youth lieiug fafifwf, Dteflenbach^ says : “TJie ToliRiuju (priest) is 
cli^igod with this function; but it is not everyone tlmt is obLa tu perform tlio 
0|)emtioiL Some of the chief ntsstets of the art are alnvos, and llie Waikato tribe 
me celebiutcd for tlioir skill in the iierfectioii of tlw dcsigna." According to 
Angus*; " TJio Tokawfa, or priest, is most generally the operator in the ceieniony 
of tnttouiiig, he being supposed to excel in tlic art of carving both on wood and 
on fleah." But, strange to say, acconling to SiaLvage* those (oAMsyu Uiemeelves 
“ have only a estjiian! patch of tattooing over the right eye.** 

9. PoaiTlOS OF Patikut. 

HuUierfnid and lus companions, when operated upon, were held down by five 
or sii men each, and appeared to iiavc two operators each, but then tlieire was 
ptolmbly ait ^>Trn ptTnnftl cBse, the Maories not knowing how the Karopcans would 

' iV«rr, oj HiM ManA^ Rti\de»oi m XJS. i* I8i7, Lornl., 8vfr, 133^ pjK 137-6, 
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takti to tlto itpenitioti. AfioordiDg to Yotc: "When anyone is deattous of being 
tattooed, lio lies down, with Ilia head Iwtweea the logs of tlio u|)oroU>r, iiud lue feet 
againat Hotiieihiiig finn, for the puipoee of prossare. Tlio lines upon Iila face aro 
then tnicetl ont with a piece of eboreoalj thefie markn are, however, eoon offaced 
by the atrooiiis of bli>rid Rowing from ilit wotinds." Croiae tlniis dcsciibea the 
pTOj^tiona of a native aljont to lie laolmdt ‘"Tie lay upon hie lack, witli hia Imnd 
reatiug ii|K>n tho kneed of the ojiemtor, who eat ujKia iht' ground, and for whoso 
guidance the intejided form of the amoco iiad been previoiialy ciaced in black lines 
upon the patient’s fece.*"' I’olock'a testimony ia similar:^ '*Tiie head of tlie 
patioU raatfl for convenience on the knees of the artist. The pattern aiwiit to be 



Flo. 17.— TIid nmlta |in>f«iai{»aiU, Airsagliii-, at work. After £ar{e. 


cnyHVfd i« Jain ted in lines, by » small pjcee of stick dipped in powderod chnrontd 
and water." j^ceurdtng to Savage? Uie device was marked ont with a piece of 
burnt stick or toil eartli. D’Urville* Bpeake of a preparatory design. «Tbo 
imltoTii was fimt drawn ettlicr with charcoal or scratched in with n sharu-pointod 
mslrome«t» says Taylor,* and he ooulmncsr “The person operated up^ was 
^tchwl all hrs length on the ground, and to cnconrogc him manfully to eaduro 
the pain songs were continmdiy snng to him. ... Tins song was chieRy to 
rennu t le gentleman of the duty he owed to tlio operator, who, not having any 
regular profcssiomd chaiges, chiefly depondml on the liberality of Ids patient who 
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was cxpMW Dot odIv to fetKl him witli tho but to miilce hiia a. verj 
liandsoiiio jtreiKiit aa well. And when the opciator suepeetdi that he ehonlfi not 
be reinembercd, he frequently beeamo very coiele® in Lie work, and rendered the 
ireisou uu object for ijf& Some of the wtMieis nm vety eoarisely done, lyhltsl others 
are liiiiBhual with an artist's toiich^ by which we are able to judge of the way they 
have severalty paid the owner of tlie sounding cbiseL" As raeiitionod sbovo, 
tiowerer, the coarseJiesa nnd fineness depended much u|Xin die tools used. Earle 
gives an ilUiatmtioi] of a patient lying comfortabty on Uio groimil leaning ou one 
elliow, while his thigh ia being tatuod. Folnck' tUusliales a patient with 
his head sinnlarly tin Ui« cqienvtor’s lap, and llobky* etiowa a very like pwip. 
Wn-it Ifl^rviUe* went b> see the shoulder moivituf of Tuno's wife she was lying on 
her beity. 

10. TitE Opeeatios. 

nio flow of blood, nntamllv very groivl, the mjersitiiRi " kept wiping oft' with 
the side of the hand, in oiiier to see if llio inipresskm was soflkieutly dear. 
When it was net they apjiliod the Ikjiip a sceond time to the same place."' Ituriiig 
the opcmtioii on iluLlicrfod, Aimy's (tlse chiefal eldest dtnightar several times 
wijjcil the hlooil from liis face w'ltli some dressed flus. Acconliug to Slarsdcn 
‘‘t»no end of tins stick (mi) was cut Hat tike a knife, to scrape off tlio blo^d as it 
gualiud rriiiii the eutei" whilo, imconliiig to \ ate,* " the blood is constantly wipctl 
away with a little dressed Hnx, tied uiMin the fotclioger of the left haiiiL Soino- 
times the puncturer cai’efully wipes away tiie blood with a " piece of scra|ieil liax 
or tfiL- end of his gnriiicnL”'^ “ Oue •jiui imdorabnnl," writes D'l'rvillo/ ^ that 
blood iiuist flow in abundimoc, but tlie operntisr takes care to wipe it off with the 
bark of hia Iwuul or with a siunll wooden simtulii. Accenting os tlie skin is 
gashed the colour or the >iiol.v is iutroduml inti* the cut by means of a amull 
brush" Tbit tfie hnieh was of course n Euroiasm innovation. Them were thus 
lUlfercnt methods in use to get the pigment ioBertal into tJie skin or ileah. \\ hen 
I'lilherfuitl Was HicAucd the iuBtrumout was dippOfl into the liquid, lUid thtm 
applidl; Maiiideu, Cruise, Yate, utid Dit’Dfcuhach all sjicak of this dipping j hut 
Polack’ aays; *' Charcoal is afterwards [ici, after the striking] |K>ivtlereil anti lot into 
the woniidsj" while, ficcordiug to Taylor;’* "The operator held in his hand n piece 
of mTfJi'a (flujc) dippwl in the piguiBiit, which Jie drew over the incision 
immediately it was niado,” An^*' tikewiao aiys the cliarcoal was tubbed in after 
tlic piickiug hod brought forth blomL All accounts agree as to the inetlKHt of 
holding blio iiinko instrument in the one hand while ft was struck " with a stuall 
pUico of wood"** or “ witit u stick uIjouI one foot long, in the ssmo manner os u 
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rarrier oi«ns thavom of a Iwiaa with n Heani;-' or “ a hil of stick uot Inugor tiiaji 
a c^iion or a light lap h given it witlt a small lunllot, 

llieRenlioch, however, sayn the ohiftol waa ilrjvon iuto the akin by the haiuf* The 
tapitinf; makes the tool cut uita llm flesh as a knife wouhl Jo,-Jr in the wojtls at 
Mai^aen* “Uiediisd appeared to jjass thtotigh (J,l* skin at evciy sti.>ke. and cut 
It as a ™n-or cutB a ineee of woo^L" Polaek' merely e..ys the tool cute deep into 
10 Besh; and D UrviUo lells us: “ The iiifitniment ia applied ogoiimt the skin, and 
ctrnek w.tli a smalt eiiek on the Imk of the diKol to make it i«,iotmte into tho 
opiitertnia, and to gash siiffidently in fdbiving the ptcpaioil design”*; while 
Taylor makes tlu) followuig extraordiunry atutcjneut. tmuiely, that the tool is 
driven “ iputc througti the skin, umt stnnstimes comptotoly ihrouj-h tlio cheek as 
well, Bu that when tlie person niidergomg the openithm look his jape, the smoke 
found Its way out through tJie cuttings,”* 


11 . Tig-uest Employed, 

There is cojisideraldc tUflenjnee in the records as regartlB tim luatoriftl ol ihe 
pigment tie«l When liiitlierford was mokwl, e piece of cliareotJ was nibbed upon 
a stone with a httlo water until a thiekish liqnid liad l>eeii pimlroeit,’* According 
to ^rsden*' " the Jifinid was made from a particular tree, ami uftorwnnls mixed 
with woter, whidi comiuiinbites the blackness'’; (.'mieo ujieaks” " only of cliarcosd 
and water actuiding to Yato'* tise pigment " is wetely tlio root of tlie Jiax burnt 
to charaool, reduced to iwwder and mixed widi water"; accordiug to Iheffenbacli^* 
the pigment, caliod mraJau ie propnrod by carlwoming the tesiii of the Xanri pine; 
CuuiKiwder oppavrs to have been suUtitntod in Polack’s time.'* Colenso** sat^: 

hor-tho puipoeesof tattooing they nsed vadoiis kinds of diorcoal. both atiirunl Jud 
vegetable, obtoina! from several jieculkr sources, and manufactured in a hi-ddy 
cnmiw niannor with much labour and ak ill," the peculiar souroea being describ«I 
by Tajlor afl follows’-; "The rabstaucegDUdally lu-cil as colouring matter fa the 
ream of toe fytttn or rhim, vvbicli, when biinit. is pounded and converted to a 
line powder. At Taupo, 1 went to nee the place where this pigment was 
^ufactuml. A nam.w pit was sunk at a UttJe distance from a precipice, am! 
roiu the face of the cliff a passage was cut to toe bottom of it. over die m.mih of 
w ich pieces of wood containing the rerin were bunil, and the residuum faUiog 
witoin. Wiui token away by means of the passage,- Jk-herzer's description im 
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at iitepamtion^; “Tfi® accessary colourittij stuff, wf7fi1ifiiHfi.f1, is made 
from the Boot of the waid^ when bomt, of the Kauri fir (Z^iAri^wom 
vvincli ia ooUuctcd ixi the loaves of Llie Ti-rucd (Cordy/m Aii^rafu\ ood b 
pneparal witli an mfusion of the bark of the llififiu {EltMUfjfus flimu) in the 
form of amuD uoin^" Etlge-ParUngtoiir^ in dj.^rihiiig the puiuice stone boxes 
iu which the pigment was kopt^ gays : “ The pigment was a mixttire of lamphlftck 
and either milk or fat, A dog starved for tiic puriJCO^e was fisl upon thisi* HEh 
i^scerela trem re-mUec! mid hnried in boxes until wanted-^* Mr. dm. 

Suitli Wimgiiuiii wiia Iiis iofomiaut.- 


12 . Pain and Swelling, 


Wc can well iNjlJevo Kutherfunl when he says the pain was very acute; bni he 
90)1$ he neither moved nor uttcreil a soujiil,. while bis comrades moaned dreadfulh'.^ 
Vniis^ tolls ita* that the pmiu was Iwmc by the mtiveB ■ with aurpriaiiig furtitiido 
ntifl with perfect cotoposoro^" Marsdeo/ Yato,^ Cruiee/ mnl rohick* aseribe tlie 
iucouiplotouess of the mokoiiig to tho intense pain and mtlaiuiiinLionp which 
ncce^tatc considoruble intet^^ala of ref>o&L\ Eutherfonh who was foui^ hours tinder 
LIig ojHQmticUp 'wm,in consequence, blind for tbree days, ami did not wholly recover 
for sb wetiks* wbtle Marsden observed‘s “ pmnd-Ht^h ming in BtMue parts wbicii 
had l)eeii cut almost a moatK before." According to Dkffontwieb^*; *^Tho perBcns 
o|^eratet! upon never allow tbo aligbt^t expression of pain to escape tliaiu » . . 
Tile tattooing of tbo !i£3fl la the most painful port of the operation.'* And Polsi^fc 
**Tlie victim tu tlife curiuim fasbbu lies recnnibcat, winubig and u rithing at 
every stroke given by the operarotp the body qiiivcriny under tbe tonucnls 
inflicted.'^ Tuaii^a wife Beemod to suffer very miicbp and the blood streaincil 
Eibuiidantlj from licrwoniulss iidvertbekfes sbe did not oven sigbp merely hKikud 
at IOC with A findk witlioat disliirbing herself or the Tvoriion ennying out the 
imiwrtAUt oiienitiou,’**® “ To tattoo a i^iwii fully is thoniforc a work of tmic, nnd 
to attempt- U) rlo too niucli at once eudongered the life- I remcmlier a poor 
porrewyi, or insane [lersitm, wbo, during ihe war, was tattoootl most: uimicrcifidly hy 
some yeuijg dcouodrels. The pemr mun*s wouuibi were so dreadfully itiBam£?d that 
they oduomoui^ bia <!eatli."** 

13 , TaiUJ. 

When Kutharfortl and hb coninuics ware niokoed they were tabued 
Ibiring the time that anyone was being tattooed, nil persons in tbo jj«t were tapu. 


^ TfonK tnU^ XIV, mh Ih p Ul. * Album, Senw lib Na 173. 

» It may in a ^^iw«derablii tuiiftijure Imvc bimu dne Mm iiardimw tl»l Eiilliirrfqn! ww 
iliif only On.! ttf tbo EnrO|KOB |)Brty wju> ultimai.'ly tvoijMMl ftvm tbe ^laoric^ 
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until tlie terniinatioQ of Ihe work, U-at any evil altoiiW befall tliuiu."' Ykst tellfi 
ns of tlm Tuhoc oi Urewem Uil>e*: " When the daughtjcr of an iuiportunt cliiof 
had Jicr Hjis and chin tuLned. a dny was seL apiirt on which Lhe trilitf would 
asseinbJo to idew tliu work of Llic atliat. A [jarty wouJil lie sent forth aomc tiiuo 
before to seen re a member of another trilw ■ for eaiorilia; aiij W give strength lo 
the tribe liy eating,'" Ijule renjiirks* o« Uiia ttihii tliat one evening strolling 
tlirniigh a vilii^e where many diicfa were fifing inf^knuitl, " it apponred as tiioEigh 
!i<;nie dreadful diacaae htid auddenly struck ihn greater part of the inhabitants and 
deprived tliem of the use of tlieir limbs" for being all “under Lho luw’, they could 
not feed themselves witli tljoir LandH,'* ilajiy museums jtofistiss one or more 
specimens of tiie funnel by wlucL men were fefl when uudergDing the operntJou of 
moko. 


14, PosT-iloB'rcir MOEt), 


I have not hoen aUe to tttiee uny reference hi jKKit-iiKirluni tatning by any 
early traveller in New Zealand, although it is hindly likely dint its ooenrrenco 
should not be recorded Homewlnire, In so far ns my siiulieii liivvu tarried me. the 
first uientioii of it at nil was nitulo hy (larrick Jfidlory,^ where, describing two 
New Zejiland preserved lioads, ha reiuarks: " Whether niiy meclumicnl work was 
Iierfonued upon tlie Ijcoils Hfter dcfitli is not intuitively known, though from the 
general ftpi>eamiiee of iha work it would lie suggested that. iJiu slujqj ereusea or 
gtoovts was [ste| dune BulM^eqAieut to the dftitli iif the intlividual." It must 1)0 
remembered, however, tlmt Ttanka noticed the grooves on the living in ITCD, 
Itohley givoa n gem! many illustrations of post-mortem moko mill says*; " Post- 
luortetii nioko is oasily distiiigiLiehecl by the nun-appeurance of tho subculuucous 
colotir, luid where nioko was incompletfi at Um time of death lliu patleni whs often 
addeil m But tho diflerence of the cut® on Uio live and on Ujc hoixleiie)] flesh is 
easily rwogiiireth Again, sometimciii the ]>atU;i'u scored in lifo has lieoji recut 
^ptT into tlie Icuthoiy surface after death. These now marks on Uio old 
lines are nUo readily ilistinguialied, In one of the British ^^lusouin speciuiQits 
this post-mortom Lrsoing is of a totnlly diOcrent pattern from that out dtiring 
life, and tliia is the more regrethible as tJio original pattern was not only gctotl uid 
complete t^nd well preserved, but tha new one is carelessly worked or flotaLuhal, 
and ^looks' pale over the bine of tho older and real luolco," In answer to my 
mqnines General Robley infontis me: " Tlicre are heads tint were tutiicil in 
ife, and then tliose real lines witJi 'subontaneons colonr itt them winch neeiJ not 
have been toucheil were incised to make patterns appear deep as in life, for the 
stretched and dried skin would cause the grooves to Aatten ouk” Wliilc in sonie 
oo^s the post-mortem outs are dearly distinguishnlde in the Iciithtry surfeoc, ut 
ot er coses where they jwc not cut so deep it is not easy to dtHtinguiah them, and 
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when nil ia aftid the exeuiituiUou caii only bo a eupar&ijjid one and theiofor^DOt 
wholly reliable, 

To make an aitompt to get the qnu^don settled wdiether there waa any post- 
morbeiu znokop with the Jciiid penoi^iou ol Prt)res3ar Cbas. Stewart, ! naked 
Mr. Si^iud G. Shattock^ the pothologieal curator of the Museum of the Jloyal 
Colk^ of Sitigoous mul -Iciiat Lecturer on Pathology end Ikieterlolo^ at SL 
Tbomos'a Medical School * Xjondon, to exMolne what api^eai^l to to post-mortem 
tnoko on a portiou of llio s^kiu of tlio forehead of n New Zealander's head (No, 
1010) in till! Mnsoum. Mr, Shattock reporta as follows;— 

** %Vitlj the object of tsndesivoiirmg Lo Jelonuino whether the moko in this 



Fm, lei—MMn bimsl In Minium Itr^vaJ ViAh^n of Sumnoufl (No. lOlOX shQwinjg pott-m?rtwm 
cImt inLiiivd wuric ovi>rlH|)piR^ oHgiod Qji>lt<K Mr, ShatUK^'a viamiMtion was 
zmuli^ trum tliid riptHL^imrEL 


repou 1\ad been dune after detiLh^ n naicrowrpic escaiuination was nunle of e portion 
of the akin by means of eections eut at tight angles lo the tUE€etion of one of the 
gaping sharply wlgod incisiona. The driiwl skin was first soakfal in wntor and after- 
waids pfiftded through inercasiug atreiigtha of alcohol; the sections were out \ipofi 
a frcezitig microtome and stained with EhrUch'a Hi^nialaxylm and eosim In 
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Ihese s(>otioRB all the cliief slructorea of the skiti am easily recognEsoble j the 
opidGmus, however, is w-nnting. 

“ Oil either edge of the mciaioy ihe fibrous hum lies of ihe corium tcmiinulo 
qiiite ahniptljr; Lbere is no trace whatever of repair in the form of vxuilation or 
gninuIatiDQ-t'issue. Ulootl fnia escaped into the mctaicin, and the extmvamtion 
extends a considenible disUnco latertilly hetivecu the huiidles of librons tissue, nnd 
even amongst tlie cella of faL 

" I» the BUiotmt of extmvaKatioii compatible ivitli a poat-mortem ttioho, or 
does it prove that the process wns carrieil out ilitring life ? In onkr to test thii* 
qneBiiuii I made (he following observationsDec. 2, 1SH9; weather mild- I 
tigbtly struck n sharp cIiiBet, a fpiarter of an iiicli broad, into the scalp (a little 
way abo^'e the ear) of a weU-tlevelopotl man wlio had diedBixteeu hours previoaslv. 
The sculp and parts alwut tlie oeet were congested- Bluod at mice ooetsi freely 
out of the Wound aiul oontinnoil to do so. 1 piesseil and inanipuloteil the parts 
without using violence, and then excised the piece with tJie iudaion in its centre, 
pitiueil it on filter [ifiper and allowed it to fliy in n ivann room. When drj' it 
was placed in alcohol, and aome days afterwards cut ntid stAiuc-d os in the oilier 
case. 

“ In another Iwly in wliich there was no visible congratioii 1 made a aimihir 
injut}’ in the same pasitloii. IIIcchI welled iipfioiii die wound, hut did not Jlow out 
to die satno extent as in tfie first case, Such injuries when iiuide over die lualh'oli 
gave exit to no bloorl.evenon pressing the jiarta, Tlie lUfrereticea in teaiih tlepcnd 
obviously upon the amount of blood in the tUsue selectetL 

Microscopic examtnation of the posbniortem injujy ruuilo in case 1: Tiicni 
is a xonc of blootl in die couwo of the indsiuii, and blood Las been ilisplaceil 
laterally lietwecn the bundJea of fihrous tissue, in pbccs for a considerable 
distance, as well as lietwiien the fat cells, the cutito result being preciflcly tike 
ihiit iu the tiioko, 

*'TIie inicruseopk examhuitlon of the Xow Zealander's wound shows cpiito 
dearly that it has U'on produceil by a aliarp ehiseHike tnidnin]ont,and tiot hy n 
aeries of puneturea. Xo artificial colouring matter wim detectable either uri tlio 
faces of tlic inciaioit or between tlie ilivided bundles of fibre. Tfiere is no sign of 
any iiiflnminiidun luiving taken place 

"Tbo cQiidusious arrived at are: The uhaenco of lustoli^cal diangea, 
whether of active iutlainniatioii or repair, in the section of the Maori skin sliowa 
diat die rooko imiat have been liono either shortly before or after deatli. But 
agnirml tlie fintt siipjioBition is the wide extent of that part of the moko haring 
die aonte nuked eya cliaiueters ns the piece Belectcd for examlriatiou, otid 
obviously done at one and tbe soiuo tiiuc. It hi too exteitsiva to have been 
carried out at a ungle sitting, c<»'erijig ns it docs the whole of die foreheud and 
both the malar regions, and it may be sofdy ooiicludeil therefore that it was 
done after deadi-'' 

Mr, Shattocka opuiion may be confirmed by the probability (iiat if the 
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moko luul been datie Itefore ^leath oolouiing mutter wooJcL bnve tieeii itL>«erteil 
astLsuiU.' Tlmt tUe operation was done soon after drath fa also proljable, ns at 
that period the Bkia wonLd be eoswr to oporate upon tlian later, when the head 
would have liunlencd under tbe process of preservation. 


15. Eekeivai, or Moko, 

''Tattling by the Maori b renewed oocaeionally, aa the lines liMome fainter by 
time, to the latest peritKl of Ijis Hfe, Tetoro, wlio retumed to New Zealand in tfa* 
Drtmfdary, was rC'tattooed soon after bis arrival.”' rolaet* oltfO says; “ jtfter a 
series of years, some chiefs have had the courage and patience to lie rotoiiched aiiil 
reunvateti" Ibit as to D'ljrvillo’s Btatemont* tliafc Cook mentionB repcatetl 
tatnmgs, I have not been ahiG to tni<!0 this teniflrk in that (iiacoverst's records. 


10. The Owect or Tatu aad Moko. 


Mair^Ien,* referring to tin ogrceiiieiit regarding the alienatioii of soma lintd at 
lianglice Ho in February. 1815, says: "The diicf has signed the goint ii. a 
inanuer dtrcniely onrions and perfiKStly oiigiiniL He has djspl lived the ingenuity 
whieli is cliamt'teriKtit of bia oonntrynifin, in a luiimta and laljoTioiis copy of tlic 
tattooed lines ufKin tiis own face." Tlie lines iw illustrated by Mantden ate very 
rongldv (Itiiwn and re-iemblfi very closely the design of an amokoed face pnbliflhed 
iiy .Shortlaml* from Banks I'euinsula in Middle lalftiul, and tlio Slaori witness Iiaa 
given a sigiuttire wLicli appears to be part only of face tatu or moko. tkiliersier 
was itifoniied niitlioritatively* “ that oti iJie occasion of the dunJis ratifying tlie 
treaty wttb Llie Hnglisb they sttperscrilied tfie viirioiis documents with tiic tinea 
iipr..n their faces, like so amdi liemldic blazomy, instead of writing their iiJimes." 
Till! custom first leferrcd to by Mansilen had apparently become ppukr, but there 
apiMSire to lie no rcawu for Polaek’s atntcmeni- that - tattooing is the sigii-miuiud 
and crest of o native chief. Iti title-deeds of laiid-putchoKs, or receipts of any 
di'scription, the fweJt^ or fjic.similes on the face of a chief are correctly represented 
liy him on papiT, The initials or crest on the seal attacheil to the wutch or riiig 
nf a European is accounted: by a nuliva ns the ' of its owner.'' In fact, 

DiefTenboch states plainly the " aici-o does not form wliat might be called the omiu 
of an individunl,”^ and adds tliat the aflising of tlieir mol-o ar some other figure 
as their signature by the natives seems a " imxlem invention ’—winch, of course, 
it miiBt fiave lieen. “Slaves, if they havo lieen taken when children, are not 
tathasMl. nor is the opemtion completed in tUoso cast* vhere it lias idready been 
partly perfonncd upon them.-" '’Slaves ate tattooed as well as the chiefs, Imt 
there are vnrious forms which the fonner are not permitted to use, '* Ibis fact 
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pmbably li5d Datwirt to write wheu nl Waimiita tiiqt “fts it U a Imdge of dia- 
tinctiott botwauii the chief iitui the slave, it will probably long lie pmetiBcd," 
DT^illc’s information wjis to the effect that luokoiDg " ia not alluwtrti to the 
Kiikies (Klavea)^ to the general |iuhlie, and even to those who dare not join in 
combats uiilcea they are authorised to wear tham on account of liigh hirlh. TuhI 
iissured me that the genera] public nctiuire the right of msi!!? by means of exploits 
of WiW. luitl after an honourable campaign, the cinefs generally nddcil some new 
design in token thereof. He also told me that the saute dcsigna wew gone over 
Eevetal times in Uio course of one’s life, somethues even four or five diireaent 
occaaious. He told me that Shongui had received all liis hioJCio*, ns lus face had 
been subjectod to five tatuiiigs. A 9 for liiiiiadf he liud only got na fur as his 
second tatufug, hut he coantcti on obtaining hb third on the rotirni of an 
expedition which he was then meditating I’erhajifl tlms'c honour degrees in moh} 
are not eu precise as Tnai wishei! me to believe, anyhow it is cctinin that the 
privileges of ore linuted to men of diitiingitislied birth or to waniDrs 

celobrntcil for iheir grand decils, and that a rattffiUiAt considers himself the iiiort! 
honoured the more hb fact is tweior/i" To D'Urville, rudo " spemwl to be tliu 
exact equivalent to the uriunrial Itenrings of Kurupoans, with thie difiereiKN.', that 
the ftrmoritd bearings simply proved the individual nmrit of him who timt first 
liccn able to obtain lliom witfiout in any way proving any merit in hb ctuldren, 
while tlie decomtiim of the Nciv Zeahindera pnivee in an mithentic rvay tlmi in 
Older to have the right of wearing it fie has fiad lo show proof uf extiaoniiijnry 
poTsotial coiirnge and patience, Nothing domoiistratos Iwtter these ideaa w'hich 
the New Zoulftuders attach tO' their t/toi'o designs and their aimloigy with nnr 
uniiorial bearings Lhau the following obscrvotioiisTuai one day, witli great 
pride, calletl my attenttun to some bj/iarro designs engraveil on bb fordiciul, and aa f 
naked him what tfiere was so remarkable almnt tfiem, he re[«lii!d r ' Tlia Xorti Ivoro 
familv is i.he only one in Xew Zeal and whitib laui the riglit to wear Lhese designs; 
fihuiigui, iwwerfuJ as ho is, eolild not take tliem, for the family of Koro is 

iniioh more iUuetrious than bis."' la fact, tlie strntigc dworatiuns liave the 
advantage of announcing nt the ontsel and in an atitlietrlic niajiuer ifie rank of 
every individual, and to assure hi in of the considemtioii to width Tm is eutillwl.”* 
in his short reference to mokoing, Andensnu* aays, “ but it ie doubtful if this 
ornaiueiital, or intemled tis n mark of particular distinction,*' and we are infonued 
by Crtucet that " the chiefs wt-ne very pleased to show ne all the tatiiingB on their 
liiKlies, and several were proud imd couceiteil about them."' Savago at the time of 
bis visit, found the men still proud of their tuarka. He Bays t" The paiilaloorta, 
fiorticularly the |»oatorior part, are in general very higlily ombroideretl, and of which 
they are not a little vaiii."^ D'Hiwille* fotiud the natives of Cook's Straits as vatu 
of their mukoiTig as those of the northern portiiai of /ht nn •tiiaui. If a voutli 
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twenty yeats of ttgc l^e not mokoed " iie is coiiaidorod ooniaiily if Jic has not endiinKl 
fWJi t>r tliia puuful proccsa. , . . "When Wltcety, wlio was Imlf angliuLawl 

a long reaiijeiico imougat iib, woa to!d that he naght not to adopt this fri;;?1ttful 
custom of Ilia counti^Tnen. he siiid if he did tiul he should be despUeiJ. lUiJ 
ttorliaiis token for a wtnnan."’ Similorly "Tooi infnnijed us [Marsdeii] Ihot 
Korrokorro wisiicd bini ui ba tattooed We told him that it was a very foolistji 
and ridiculous tmstoiii; and, os Im had seen so much of dvilLstd life, lie slnmld 
tiow lay aside the barhajoua customs of liis eountij, anti adopt tlmao of civiliscnl 
autiona. Tool replied that he wiabetJ to do po Idtnself; but Ids bmtlier urged liim 
to tie tattooed, as otherwise he could not support Iiis rank biuI chanicter as a 
gentleman among his countrymen^ and they would cousider him timid and 
cflBmiiiatfi."^ Altiiough DieJJenbsioh* tolls ns that “ wjofio is not an enforced 
ceremony, but any one may tiave it done, or not. according to his wishes," we 
have Taylor’s statement^ tliat a '*pitpatta or plain face was a term of Tejuoiich/ 
therahy supporting Alarsden. According to Vate ” the tattoo is not a s|HMiial murk 
of chieftninship, os has Lean stated by almofit all [sif] writers oii New Zealand \ 
for many cltiefs, of tile first rank, tire without a single line; dthers, oven tt> nlil 
age, are only ]jartially oover&i i and numy a alave has hud the greutesl jniiiis 
taken, to give this omaiuentul operation the greatest elTect upon bis plebeian face. 
Nor do the fjeenliar murks on the faces of (Jifferent pcoiile denote their innk, or 
the Lrilie to winch tlioy belong; it all depends ujjou the taste of the artist, or upon 
Ibo direotiaii of the person operated upon.'"* “Each man thinks himself,iiinl is 
thought by others, to be more hruve if he submits bolilly and unfliiicltiugly 
to the taps of the tutumiug inslroment* and not u few ituugiue timt it udtls to 
tlitir beauty, and submit to it that they may lie folio wed and uiluiircul b) the 
women,"* “ I’crsotiu ut all l^jes nml of all rnnks who possess iiuums or iiifinenco U’ 
ohtnii)i it, get tattooed, chiefs, freedincu, hereditnry boudanicn, and ela\e& Though 
often a distinctive infi^niu for a tribe, yet it is no sign of rank, ns Wiirnora nre 
eupiured at oil age«, markcil or oUrerwise.'" " The ni^ko is neither intciuial to 
constitute a distinctive mark between difiereut trilna, nor to denote rank, ua Jiiib 
bean variously sLited. It is, in fact, only a mark of miuihootl, uml u fashioiinhle 
inode of ndomincnt, by which the young men seek to gain the. good graces ot the 
young women. It only so far denotes rank, tlint the poor may not have tlm menus 
of paying the artist, whoue skill is necessary."' " To have line tattooed faces was 
Lho greet ambition of young men, botJi to render tbemsclvea attaictive t<i the 
Ittdiea and conspicuoti.i in war; for even if kilied by the enemy, whilst llic heads 
of the untftttooed were trented with indignity, and kicked on oim ride, tliose whicli 
were conspicuous by Ibeir beautiful vivh^ were carufidly cut off, stuck on the 
a pole with a cress on it, and then preserved ; all which was highly 
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gratifyitig tfl tlie aurvivur? and tlie qpiritB of tlseir kte posstBSora."* In the eurjy 
dfiys MftisdeiJ 'ivKfUj*: “In time of war, great honour la paid to the hcnd of a 
warrior, when kilknl in battle, if lie is properly tattooed." 


17. VAiuErr in Facit Design. 


As we have aeon abrn'e, ISonkH remarked on the fact that no two individtiftla 
had the same tnoko^ Shortland in ile&ciibliig' some Berolla, one of which 
oocasionallj roplaoca anotlicr, eontiones; “This ia the only notable variation I have 
ever seen, and thia is merely a matter of taste;, via a general rule, two fully 
marked facca selected at Imzurd from distant parts of the country would, on 
uoiaparisfiii, unvnifest merely aonie sligfit tlissimilarities, attributalde to tlic 
difference of ekiil or taste of tlio artists who had executed the work."’ It must 
lo rememliered. however, tluit thogi^ter iwrt of Shorlland'a experience was limited 
to a sjiifllt portion of the southern distriets. Brown* differs from the above 
Opinions wiUj nryard to tliu wndvi not Iheiug distinctive of a tribe or individual, and 
hi speaking of the great sameness exhibited by the linos ceiitiuues: “ >fotwith¬ 
standing tlmt they are jKjsitively diftbrenl in each individual, being varied to suit 
ibe peculiar formation of his countenance. Tatoain^ appears almost ixtduced to a 
system, as each tril^e jiosscftRcs some peculiarity in the form of the ^/rfw; so mudi 
so, that, by its means, mentbets of one tribe at once recognise that to which a 
stranger Isclongs." Similarly Yate*: Wftii raspodt to all fully-niarked facta, there 
is in tlie marks a great aiinilnrity \ and it reijuirea a perBoii to observe them very 
mLuuUdy to detect the differenoe." This la in HCcoitlance with I’olack, whti bsvb 
the stains and iucisiona are so fur from lasing confined to tine fashion or pattern, 
timl tribes are known by such distinctive marks, aiul many cfiiefa wlmiig 
uotinteuances bave never been seen by a distant Lrilse uru known eimply Uy the 
distiuguisliing mark which has been peculiarly engraved on their countenanees.'’* 
Jocst, when considering the circumstance tliat tut a eorvmJ whercwitli to 

recognise individuals, says such fuel “proves meat couelusively tliat every man hnro 
on Lis face his eiwcific mark.”' ftoblcy likewise says: “Ko two Mauries wore alike 
iu their markings."* The foundutiou patturus apjiear to aeven in number, so that 
with allowance for individual taste and artist's fancy it is Quite jmssible the ndult 
malt's of a population numbering, at ihe first arrival of the Eutopeaus necording to 
it^clus. one hundred thousand, cun have found euSicit-nt variety to give every one 
a, diffiign suffieicutly diOerea tinted to be quickly and appreciably noticed. To 
obtain a fairly conclusive answer to the question os to whether there was this 
Variety a compariaon might be nindo of tlio designs on every heitd, of which there 
must be a few hundreds in our museums. 
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IS. The Obigin of Tato akd Moko. 

Aa Tegartla the arigin of Taylor* tella B^hyre to tlio 

youths were aecostomi-Hi to mark their uounteriatioe with charcoal in tJillcrobt 
and ttieir tmdition^ stato that tliis was the beginning of the tattoo^ for their wars 
became so cantijJiioiLs that to save the trouble of thufl continually painting tli&foce, 
tiu-y made the lins^ permanent by tlits but in tlie second edition of his 

book, published in 1370,^ he adds; It is, iiowever^ a question whether it did not 
arise from a difToreut cause \ formerly the gnmd mass of men who w'eut to fight 
wem the black slaved, and when they fought side by aide with their lighter-coloured 
inaaberSg the latter on thoso occosiona u$ed charcoal to make it appear they were 
all ime " an explaiiation difficult to accept. All the ^ame, Tiiyior* was told lu iS40 
by ati olil native that originally" bis j>eople were not warlike^ that ehatc^-'nl was 
usied bo mark the FaceSp and that fn&kmn^ w^ae a latti invention. 

la Tuk PAPOAif Elewej^t* rK New Zealasik 

We must now make a slight discuTniou and ojtamiiie into tlie qiiestioa cd a 
pre-Mitori blnok population in New Zealaud. 

Crozfit, writiiiij ill 1770, expr^fises hU iiatoiifehmeiit at seding ihma varieties of 
men in tlie iiay of Islan^ls, (4ie with yellowish wliitO; with hlaok liair, aimthec more 
awarthy, not si tall, with liair slightly fris!?,leH [f curled], aud n tliinl kind tlie iiieu 
of w'lioin ennisisted of " true iieyitjes with wwUy houds, ami shorter than the other 
ttt'n." lie epooka of all three kinds Ijohig hnmUonls and well fonnttl men. I 
cftiiiint find limt eitlior Cimk or Ihinkw iwfcr to this iiinck iwnide, hut Itanks* says; 
■' A few [natives] hud on their faces or anna rogiilar scars, as if umde witli a sharp 
iiistnmient,s.iclnw I have seen on the ta «r nogroe^" Theee may merely 
the marks left by the fanyt, or they way have Itwsn those we now eall himh, which 
the negroid races are so fond of marking on their Ijotliefl, and whiiih are widfsniiwaJ 
uuiungst the ilelwihsiaiiB. If. however, either Hanks or Cook hwl seen tiieae tme 
negroes they wcmUl probably have reconletl the fact D'lTrvLlle* describes in fairly 
tionduaive tenns tho jieculiarities of two varieties of peiiple in Kew Zeabuid, one 
variety of which, aoooniitig to tbew) deacriptions, was deculedly negroid. It must, 
howevor, be renienibored that .D'Urville kept no propter jounml and his occounto 
were almost wholly writtou from memory, which detmets from tlw value of his 
stateraente. LieuUmmit Charles Hamilton Smith^ supports tlie opinion of the 
cxiiitencc of Papuan and Polynesian races iu New Zealand «n ImguifiUC aiirl 
legendurv cvi.lence neither of whidt as given by him can lie considered by 
themadves verv eatisfactorv. He refers on p. 4C0 to Plato XX in Ids Imok. one 
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figure on which he describes as a Polytifj^sbn Moori and the other a Pji[mnu Slat^rip 
and athlft! ^*Thc two figures coiiBm that two dtstnict roc^ existtnl there autoriur to 
tile European discovery/* But In both figures the hair \n shown curly althougli 
Uie pliyaiognoiniea are quite dLstinoti however, neither of tlie portmita enn l« 
cojisideretl suffieientJy aceuiala in enter to kase an opmJofi thereon. Dieffenhach* 
entei'S fairly fully iiitci the char&jcteristics of alleged two distinct peoples and adds 
til At the black nice, wiiicli is mLved in iuaezisible grtuhitioris with the formeVp is 
far less BuincmiiB. and does not predoniinule in any one part of the island» nor does 
it occupy any particular ataiioii in a tribe, and there Is lo^ dificrcncuf made l«fttween 
the two races amongst themselves, but I must observe that I never met any jimn 
of coiLse^iuence belonging to this iTKic, and thaL although free iiiiUi, they occupied 
the lower gradtis-** He further gives it as his opinion that it is very doubtful 
w'hcther those diterances which we ohservu amongst the natives of Kew' Zealntid 
are due to the j^revioua eidatetjce in the country of a ikrker rare Jifterwanls 
coiiqucrarl anil nearly e^cteniduated by the arriving |hi)yne$iana. He remarks on 
the absence of any of liIeiiilLiig in the language and im trace of it in the 
tnulitioiiB, which uortainl)^ would liave mcntionei:! the comxueat of one race by the 
other if it Inul really happened/" Kinaliy. os reganls Cmzet^^s iliscovory of tlie 
darker race at North Cape, he could an Yisiting tlio place stwenty years later find 
no trace of such hlauk$ then?^ and adds: Kor are these ibirkornsoloured individuals 
more couitueu in the interior ; 1 alioiild say even less au/' Polatk* draws a clear 
distinction between tiie two people?: " The narion consists of two aboriginal and 
distinct races. . . , The first may lie known ly a ikrk brown eomjdexion, well 

formed and promiuent featiiTea^ erect luusciilar [jro^>artio]ii?, and lank hair, with a 
Ixjldneas in tlie gait of a w'arrior, wholly differmit fr^in that of the aecond and 
inrerior who liavo a ilnrk comply]cion, hrown-black hair, hair inclining to the 
wool like tlm Eastern African, stature slir^rt., and skin exceedingly soft In 
physical character the tw'o castes dilTer in a groat tlcgree.” Taylor* tells i '^The 
remains uf this race [the Melauesuiu] are to Ijo seen in Oveiy [ifirt of New Zejiknd, 
especially among the Xgft-ti-ka-hvinvi, to which the ilcrisive name of Pokerekahii— 
Black Kujimru—1$ applied"* Quatreragea and Hamy^ L^^lll attentiou to thy fact 
that altlicmgh many trnvellers speak of the existeuce of blocks among the Maoriee 
their interpretations of their ubsen'iitiotis ore extroujely varictip nor are Ihev 
based Pii anatomical iiivesttgatiotitt They say Dioflbnbach's description of a male 
skull tallies exactly with that of a Patman/ They also maintain that a New 
Zealand skull presentol by Arnoiix in IM7 to tlic Muo, Nat. Hist, Paris, xis a goofi 
type uf the skull of the New Zealand block rjcc, has decided l^tpuan characteristics. 
They lu^rt that thi: skuB dfiacriliod by Huxley* i^ui not 1 h> dbtinguiiihed from those 
rrom Jfclaufiaio, and especially fn>m those fmm the New HeiFridos. They say the 
Parirt Mosenm Cfjutalns tw^r> {>re|MLred heads hmught homo by Freycinet and Ijosson, 
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the woolly hair on w'hich completely reeflib tiuit cif jiute Melnncsians. They itsflert 
that the Musentn receutly iweival a litr^e collection of nknlU from Now" Zealnnd, 
amongst which it wns not difficult to lind fieveral which sliuwecl rt ccTtiim Dumber 
of cluiu^^ of iu a Slelauesian diiectioiL They lue evitlcntly cioiiviDced there 
W!V8 a pre-Tolynoaian bliich populfitioM in New Zefilnnd, ami that tlicto at uiie 
time a black oliiiiTierit m New Ze^ilatid. But they omit to iiieiition that Husky in 
descrihifig the ukull rofcrnMl in OKprcased coiunilerable dnuht aa to its New Zealand 
origid, while Carter Blake considered it came fmm Now Cale^boia.* If it did 
come from New Zeahmil it would only suppni- the contention that Midauieflians 
formed pnrt of the aborigiDal popalatioD* to the limited degree id one fipeciincn* 
Iti the map tu liie op " Tlie lli^trilmliou of tJie Priucipid Modifications of 

Mnnkind'' llnxlo)'' gives the New Zealand islantk ntie colour, thereby iudicatiiig a 
pure and not a minced rtioo-* Hiis is perhaps due to die faol later on nientionorl by 
Plower^ tliat tliongh the Mclani^Laii eleniopt iu its wiiier sense is present in New' 
Zealand " it is coxiiplotely overlaid by the Polyncaian/* Qiiattvfageg fuid Humy 
aliwi call ill the aid of Ilocha^etter, C«>ok at Capo Nicholas, and lirle, 

hut in none of thea^^ authoiTB can 1 find any eonliirmitiocL Hoclistetter* says 
nothing olaiut the presence of Melanesians iu New Zealand; Cook does not refer to 
the quij^lion at all either at CaiM 5 Brett or elsewhere; NiclioW merely mixes up 
l*(d}Ttesians and Pljjfujs; w'hile Earle indulges in some unitni>ortaiit oomiNirison?. 
Hiirsthotii!^^'i> Jfra/uwffp also rererriHl to by Quatrefages and Hamy, I have not 
seem Sir W. Tnniei% writing two yean? after l^unlrerages and Hamy, laiintB out 
tlifti in the eniniii of the Maori there is a iendency'^'to asnme dolichocephtdic 
jiroportioiia and thus to depart ft^ini a pure [^JlJ■nesian tyjie^ iiuiob more eironglj 
than h the i^o with the Samoans, the Jilarqucsaa lalandcm. or even the Sandwrcli 
Islanders - and he comes to the i.Hjpe1u8ioP that New Zenland Iiad ooenpied 
by A dolidiocephalie and prolhubly a Melanesiati rnccj lie fore the Poljneflian 
element Wiis introfhice^l tci it."^ TIris priority of k^Cfil existence he extends to 
other iKlniids, for be adds,-' lie is kd to '^a conclusion siiuilm to tlmt arrivwi at by 
W. L Bankeii from u emisidenition of other ikta. vi^,* that the South Seu IttkiulB 
luwl been inhabited by Papuans prior to the Mahori coloiiisatioji. Sir Turner 
is, however, apjiamntly not quityo «?atisfietl mi account of other cthnolugical data 
as to whether the two moos, Jfelancsians and Polynesians, were the only races 
wtiich luivo aver occupied these islands.’^ In opp-iaititm to thc^ we 

tiiid Hale writing in 1S46*^ voyagers have believed that they saw 

til the ritttivcft of Now ZeMaml at twn distinct racoJi of moil, of which one 
apprcwichiHi the yelJnw Polynesian anti the other the bkek Papuan fanuly 
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Tlte latter. Limy eavp are fli^^tinguisTieKi by tbeir sliorter dutker 

oomple:cif>ii, and frizzles! hair. 0«r ob&tTrvatlona did not confirm Lhc corr^etneas 
of these statemente It appeared to na that the phyeical <hfrerenoe9 were no 
greater timn are seen in every country heiween difTerent ele.ssea of people— 
liotween the ^dl-fed, liixnriotta idler^ and the hnif-stfirvedp iil-ckd lalKrtmng 
man. We saw many stunted forms and tlark coinplexioiis among themp hut no 
instance of what could pmj^erly I»e tG^m{^d frizzled or woolly hair.^* Deniker' 
ij^nores the question altogether. To obtain lingniatic evidente as to whether 
there cjeiatod or diil not oidst any Melancaian nr Papuan Mkiuent in the Maori 
dialecta I applied to Mr. Sydney R. liay, who kindly Teplioil ns follows:—’*The 
Maori and other Polynftsian Irtuguagea seem to he the modern represen ktives 
of an ancient longuiige whidi waa cognate to certain Metaueaiau languages, hut 
not to idl Tlie present Mclnriesian bnguogos moat chjsely related to Polynesian 
ah" t-liofti’ of the South Solomon Islands (perhajw also New Guinea), Fiji, Banka 
Islands, and North New Hebrides, in nf the I^nlyneaiaii region, esj^ecially 
in Pauuiotu and Talilti, and to a Jess e^ctent in Iiarotonga m:id Now j^jalandp there 
are tmceo of ati older stock, of which wowla nnly hiive survived wilhont 
aj)prociably affecting tiie grammar, TItis etmnge olemoat k not Mckncaian (for 
Polynesian and Melanesisn v^jcctbulary and graniiiiar are inainiy the same hut ate 
distinot)L For want of a better name it may lie called Papuan," This opinion 
places the Atitoriefl on the same footing na other PolyiiesianBp and practically 
mipiKirts the theory of some pre-Polynesiiin race or racee. The evidence of 
Ntiro^ieaii eye-witneam ia, m have seen, meagre and vague, and houco of 
itself not of Hufiicient vnliio 0$ a factor of dolermiunlionp hut added to the 
cranial and linguistic evidencOi the three together must lie accepted les proving 
a Mclanesbm elcuieut to liavc oncocxi&tetl in New ZealaudH. 


20, Tue Patterns and Tiieik OartiiK. 


Theic appear to lie seven patteriia matlc use of by the Maorii*? in their IhIm 
and iaoto:~ 


/ 


' ' ^ 


1. Th(t line of dote or abrokea. 

2. Tho [RHi^ or platl-WDrlt pattern. 
2. Tlie ladder patcero. 

4. Tilt chevron, 
o. The circulate coiL 

6. Tlie anchor, 

7. The trilateral semU 

The y?x*t jAitteni la 8h{>wn by S. rarkiuacin and conaiste of consecutive abort 
vertical UtiC'* dropping down over or followtHf' the coiiteiir-of the forehead or of 
dotted Uitea fa]]owing ecuiewhat tlie contour of the face (Fig, 19J, 

* TAe Baoem of Mam, hondnn, lf®0, 
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The paiteni is shown hy Tregoftr* in n sketch of n fitiued native ivbose 

face, but for a soliUry letter-S-aImpcfl line (Fig. 20), is covered ^ifch Firallel lint!** 
in gtoupe of tliree^ csicb set inofO or less nltenintcly in such 
a way tbait if extended Uj their full they would make I lie 
common basket-, tnat-work, or plait pattern. Of Oiis he 
says: ^ In New Zealand the curves of the moclern tatttnjing 
(the tattooiDg of JIataora) me said by Mr. Vk liite (whose 
knowledge of tbe Maori is very great), to have siipet^eii a 
difTerent fashion for znarking colled Irom the 

description given to Mr. White hy tbc old priests I drew' the 
picLure forming tlie finoiitlspieofl of his new work Tlt^ Anricni 
of ike AfaorL It can he seen by this that a peetiliar 
flystam of marking exmteti: horizontal fuiJ vertical lines 
arranged in sets of throei^^ Scliersor* w'ho must ha^e 
obtained his information fwm White or some old residont* 
for ho did not stay long enough in the ifilauds to iiivesti- 
gato for liitnself, unfortniintoly turns this statement^ into 
one tfmt this early sUige luid only Imn reac hed w'hen Cook visited the islands, 
which* with Cookes, Banks's, and PArktiiBons dc^riptions before ns, we 



FiO. Tiitii mmka 
HAcunliiigtA White m 
deplirl^d by Tre^^eiir 

ti> jJkov No, 2, or 
pbit-work paltem, 



Fits. Portiuit tok«n *( Por^itjf Bay 
(Giiburu«)t»yS. Parkiitewi, ^ 

]j&tt<;rii oti forebeiul aoil cbeeka ao J undsr 
; No, 3,«r liulder, psitlcm lefoos now i 
«nd Nfli, a, <K iimiil* circulate «»i “* 
chcetiK, 

' Tran*. AV Xealawl I’***', 



Fio, 23.—Portrait mlkeu »t Bay 

of [aliwKli*, by Sv Plwkiiiao'j ibowiug 
Nft 1 patlem ou forehead i No. % or 
ladder, pattern t and No. 7, or trilataral 
«rolb pattern On noae and dteek. 
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II. LtKc IloTii —TaUt find 



must Im! iiicorrwt A Btuall wooden eIBgy in 
ttio Britisb hm ^iiiiikr bu^ in 

of tvvo^ aiTtuigcd iu tho s&uic {Fijj- 

21). Tlsk foJi^n reminda ua of thu mat-work 
carved puttems so ooinmoD in Fclyoe^ia^ and 
caiK^cially of ilic (fdu in Hawni^ iia depicted by 
Choris aa lat^ ^ 1822, 

Tlie third or kilder pattern h alicjwn in 
Sydney Farkmflon'a of n chieP {Fig. 22) 

taken at (lape Jlreltv Bay of Islands, oti Cwk^s 
first voyage^ and mi^kea as it were a kickground 
to the cnrioiia tzdkteml HcmlU^ Choris shows 
tJii 3 ladderdike fortii in tatn niorks in the 
Sandwich iBlftncls^imd it h fimnd oa riccomtioii 
on ntonaile in Fiji* Tonga, and elsewhcreL It 
may have tc^tiltcd an elongntion of the 
luicsa of the hrst pattern. D'Crville shows the 
tldgli a Maori nniJi in which the 

rufiga have disappeared so that only paraUel 
lines rem^n* and I^hky® rIiowb the ladder 
palteni with the rungs close together. 

The fourth p4ilteni is the chevron, not 
very ootmnon (Fig Rfiblcy shows it on 

t^atned and it is to be seen on the left 
cheek of ft well preservt^d nwhi* head In the 
Hank Geld Jliiseniii, under my rare in Halifojt, 

J Skill Marking m tbo Bofiilwidi 

by H. Uug Rodl. 

/«r Leiden, l&OO^ p 196 tn 

cona^H^lion with thia coinciituice I maj mettfirm 
Frank^a opinion, referred to hy Moaulejt that for 
m rffgarda thfl JjwsmaJ dovelaptnent of and fonm 
oE implcieenta cif u« laaongHt the K^ir ^eaLandifti^ 
thatp^i*e ttif Ai^y aUied to tho HairaibiJi^cwnnTnly 
nuire iiwrly «o tJiaa le the SaniobnJv from eoluebifA of 
whkh race ,I3itlI eiipp(>Bed tJiat tiie ^raoriea weitJ 
ijjioiig, TliO JitoDO fldjiea of the New ZeaJaiide'm ntv 
of tJje Etaine form a& thoflo of die TTawaliHeB, and Loth 
differ for ciample front Hum of TfcJiitL i^^UHraltU 
on rAif Challentfife^ LoEiduHf 1679^ (i, filOn*' I>iefifenbeicih 
(Up p. m) ieruui to have hvJd n MiuiiLiLr opiTiion in 
ngnrd tu laligungt^i euntcmi, and rclntioiiiliip lii» 


Fiu. 2L‘—Wooden eHigy In Brit iiiiu. 

IfiJ luiihcfi (0*394 m.) hi^p shfiwing 
N^^ 2 ]Hlleiii oil dttatf Xo. lifliiiipk 
^ L-irdnalfi coll on fjuce and r?tiirt] 
cizeti^lo ouil on iLnd nlakimeiit 
ithiO line pattern liaii»i:d i>ti thin pod; 

No, % or nibcbor iviUeni; ami Na V, 
or ttiktciral icroll |Httieru m thiginv 
etc. 

juya : There I't aueh nfGiiity Letweeii dbilecti of 
the natives of Hawiii And UioQErof Now ^entAjnh atnl to a far giwater extent than tbiit ooninion 
tie wIiLcL oELitvM M Polynnffiaiiji,* Elli-Iiner^ too, found great ei mi Unity betwe^ni the Maoris* 
and HawaiiaikB- Hfw d. d. mlien Munieli, 1873, p. asc. 
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Tliis pattern lufly possibly hiive origitifttetl aninirgst tlie ^laoriea ns follows:— 
The spaces under the tails of the coil are lille*! in with sluit iJomUol lines, gcnemlly 
concave towards the coil, aini diiDiuialilng in length; when two such eoib 
plicetl back to back, without a diiHding line, wo have na a 
result a senes of Vs fitting into one another, nuci these when 
exloiiclecl would givu tliu chevran. 

The Ji/tl pattern.—With the intnaluction of tliis, the 
cireinato coil, as shown by ParkiiiEMii in the pc^rtrait uf a chief 
taken at Poverty Hay ((iiebome). appears to have eoiue an 
adaptation of the m<iko iinra to the contour of the face, 

Goinewiifit siniilaT to the lines adopterl ui the first ]Mttem. 

For instance, wavy lines start from the centre of the forehead fw, s 3. —Jioko on 
following the shajje to the hisut. a series of lines curl round 
ftoui the iiofitrih to tho chin, wldcli lines are made to pass 
round the mouth in a more or les parallel form. At least eo 
far a a my inveatigatiena liave earrierl mo f have not seen tm} 
hK^ea with the coil and at the same timo without these 
lines. ^ioL infrequently the large coils are siippli^t with apok^, perhaps 
to the mere tlceiro to HU in epice. or Umy may have originated as fol nwfl;-On 
plank end ami canoe bemis it tms not t««n lK,ssihle to carve the coils wuhou 
supports <Kig. 24 ) or aiKikcs, and from this design the slakes may have lawn copicil 



fiMTC «f TlUigion\ R 

diitif of MRungR- 
kRiA, Afterl'ulack. 
To wkow ^Haadble 
■firipti of lljn>ri 
cbeviviuih 

itue 



Flu. S4.-GkTTed wvxliM panel fr™ a tiou™ in Rdtonin, But- 

i£ 0-381 ml). To nlstw retam drclnate «iil with "iwkea ndap o< rom [ 

hiick on to the pattern, Horiiert ftilHrniia* tells oh. The ciiuiiuitt fcrti 

'fronda or are acknowledged in the beautiful tarred Bcro ou (loai 

tho wur canoe."* , 

The or-'ancbor-iaittom. from ite rtsembhincc to au nimbor owes ite 

name to Sell urta. who says of it*: '‘There can bo uo doubt aa to itei mu/i/.- ills 

I rtn n-f male ’VVt I JftW'* 4 rf, Wcl Si RglOH, p. 11U 

prow: that iht carvw «f Mauri tattuom^ mp suaku wh ch they 

Unit f^r Polynesia," Later on <A'X /urT. l«K>, X^XlU baviug for«.»pu 

it.i«.utemum; h. vndpaJours to prove itmi the spiral or soil «aa mlmaitdy coinieuted with 

Mor^ri aan wuniliip. 

LXXVIJ 37 Jan. IWW, P ^^3, 
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If. Ijno Rotw .’—Maori Tutu and Mako. 



Fw. St*. 


Flo. 


EfIigiH lifter An^ Figs. SJ ood S", FUte XX V, Ukkuti* Hmiiw, Oukwhiio I’idi f Fig. 29, 
PlAto XXXVill, Uptiwt ItniwjTA Rih, To sJiow (lUitomtioti ol nuac imd jnviuiiieAoe nf 
tongue, from vhich ancltor psttem cuutil fiof linve been ■fuvelo|R>d. 



Fto. 30 l 





Flu. 32. 








H. LlS'fJ lioin.—J/fflon' Tatu ttud Mehi. 

















r<o. 20.-l>«ifjn i>n the end oT » Fl^ SH-Pnltr™ ^ Tonnfi 

at Pnpaltofgn. After BJirailU.u (J/.f«-. (>>« Out.i«t) ahiejd, H-ii. M™. T» 

drt, IVt 11. Pkfe X V>, to nlmtr N<^ fl *1’"'^ OMi«!nir.<- Ime- r»md J.u.u*.. 

or Mrhor tmiteJiL wBfflrwon wiiti h*;, 

liiiiniiii face, nil tlie more no wlien couvcntioJinlwefl fare from 

New Guinea 20V I tlotibfc wlietiier the pattern be w!iat Schnrtz 

appeaiB to mamtaln. that is, a eotiveiitiotialifieil .f/«ori face, 
liecaosa wherever we sss a carrec] Slaori faco in course of 
dovolmion tlie tendency « for the tongue to hang l«low 
ihc mouth, Eo that the characterifitio featune ia no longer 
the nose; hence. inatovJ of the anchor i*attom, wo should 
have a mttom like ihia V- acconipnying illuetmtiona 
frem Ai^ ^how thin {Ti^ S7-2<1> Hie anchor may 
however lie and prol^bly i. a aurvival of the face of pre- 
Maori Melanesians of Xow ZoalamL HeH^rt ilhama. 

»tudi«l the Hcml! pttoms, of which tins forms cue, 
spot and with native assistance, tolla ns the uiidrilis 
.. ULodem invention " (Figs, :i(Ki2). and be points out* 
e sweep of the outer curve of the scroll gut broken. 

But tliia ronuirea further proof- 

The smntk or trilatoml kwU. which is apparently 
HOt as rare ns tho tlievronB, is inado up of return curves. 

r,. ,h, 11«« ™rv» by >» 

Manri tiipic origin to the Cowor of the pai.Kvaa fFig, U) 

Brit, Mm. To ^t^ow Theintorcal in Mauri aft as distinguifihefl from that of 

l>rot«bto tosoection ivdyuMiO lies in tlie prcjioii.le ranee of curves 

Ibctwrcn auAor :iud VW . J j 

fritntonil scroll pal- and especially of ap^niis. 1"“ , 

lernit ewtiT^lj wanting nmong Poljp^infis outfliue New ZcaLanu. 

TV «».tW W,.fw K- i<« '“'I 

the M J!U heJ . Jedse ™ the heeh rf the toed wh,* ».y ,«».bly be . 


nothing else than a crude drawing of a fuco ‘with nose, motith, and oiitluie of 
the cheeks." eto. (Figs- 25. 2G)- In ite tlanhlc fonu (Fig. 25) it may sijggeat a 


• O/i. «ii'r., p iifi. 

tia, 


- Pwt,, n tip. 
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H* Lisg — }f(um Tain and 


npiml, wliilo a nut nDcouimon deai^fii on their incisetl work i« a small and dnuhle 
On the other hEimip^ tJie bniiich «f the MolEiie^ian^fi if we am to 

dirftingnifih tattwi^en thtiEo, revel in the spiml in ite various developments. Tlie 
iTidicat ioTiH won hi therefom Ihc that there Iwa btimi some coiLBiderabJn iroritact 
between the Papuans and the Miiorii^ This view appears to be strensthenftl 
by the strong nesoiublaiKie Ijetw'cen some of the ]\Iaori and Xow OiiLuea scrolls 
For instance^ [f wo eompato the excia4!d portion of thidilmfs lUu^Lmtion of the 
clecomtioii of st Muori iio$e (Into witli the decoration of the eocr^-nnt fn.tm iJutych 
New Guinea we hnd a vor} close reaemhltnice. Lfujkingat the joined eoib (Figsi M 
und vSo) A Bp find in laith eases A haa no arm nniJiiiig out in the direction 
(, the tilling-in likewise similar in fn^tlk case^ These ressoinblnnees inar/ 

fhjftsibiy l>o eoinddenees due to the 
e.^treiiie varhihiiity to wlneli tiu! 
aemll or ooiiiiecte<l coil lends itaelh 
but I doubt iU Hail don reioarka 
tliat iheac reseixiblaiiees* ore more or 
Iea$ aiiperfioial, that there is more 
int«rhickiug in the I'apitaii tbiu iu 
Uio Maori iPatternSp the bird dement 
is entirely wan ting, eta, eta Sclinrt?: * 
111 iliscussing Maori i*ar\dngp considers 
that in tho spiral tat a (wiaito) and 
enrvang **we hfive deal with a mw 
fash ion» which lias m omch iii common 
with Mrlunedofi art that it ean Inmlly 
pass 113 indepejiiieiitfiriojn {Erjinduii^}; 
perhaps it lidongB to the iMolunesinn 
dcuieiiL in the Alaori popolution ami 




Fic. 

Fia, rortion »( the dm:>ral]{)Q nn a Maori 
After Jf;ii|doii tn Jri^ yx 72). 

Fro. 35.—UfjccmiLoo on iiqaixknut fretti 
Aft^r Prciis^ 

Are/iiwJ^f LeUha, X [I, P- 171^)1 

To ajjow rtt^iiblfiacc bt^i-vren tlic two Joci^m- 
tifiiui. 


l*ad by chnnee after long Tn?glctrt iKcome 
fitshionabk again," This ts not at all improliabie: Pitt-lUvere lias alioun an 
c:(aTiipIi‘ of revival in nniBinentatioii on Solcuuon I(<l«ivJ ftpmni.' Jkiiti-tri lian 
been mnde above of a wavy Jitio or a lottor-S-Bliapetl fi-wre on a face eoven,^! 
wall an mirly ftirtn uf toiv. Koblcy gives ii dravviug (Fig, 20) (tf tlufl fsiiHJ 
ropmJiicetl finui WhiUi^B And^t ifw/aj-y 0 / tU Miton* lait in tho hk 
OTigraver lais umtated the form nf tlio Jotter S into tliat of the Ciret^l: aitfimt, 
Tliw letter S is tnentiont^i hy Croaet in 1772“; “Tlmy Jiin-E also on l*lli IrntnU 
two little black engravings drawn very rorractly in the form of an S." I'okek 

'"1 leee-? f Pial^ J.II). of aa Ea«Utr lKt,nd 

.pi^k to. .d» 

0 ,>. p as. ‘ ^ ^ 





Tl, Liko Roth .—MtatH Tatn and Mohtf. 


Cl 




Kill. T^tu nmrk un 
Uitfc of l^iJiil *»f Mnun 
thitf Tiirnai^^i, whow- 
iacv tliL« usual mii 
tyiij oLliur tooko luiL- 
Unis. Afttirl"ulaiik(l 


gives an illuetmtioH of a hawl *viLh a caivm Jesiyii whicit may have .ieveloped 
from tLe S form (Fip.38). Tlmt a wavy or S Hue wulJ have developi^l into 
trilaleraJ spimlB or eoils baa been sbowii by Flmdere 
Totrie to liaTC i>eeii the caee with Boiiitj ornaiueiitiitiiiii 
on »cAT»l«‘ (Fig^ 

tlie alinoat infinite variety of siiirais ami seniUa as 
depietetl in AJitori ai't coiilJ not have bad an iiicletitiiideiit 
rinpin, the cttciimte C'Oil Iteing the l«aUir with a natural 
motif in tlie brackei), »s maiitioTieci by Williams ami 
Idi^atly raferrml l«. If a toijogmplilcal aurvey of the 
diairibulioii of orunmeut in New Zealand cmild bo niade 

it would prolwlily throw Louaidemljle light on tbo oriyn , . , , 

and devdopiiient of Uie pnttenis under tliaeuteioH, for the ixcon o 
ihinka dmw tlmt in different localities .liflerent i>altem pivvailed li we weie 

shown that iu localities where (he Mcliiaesian eb-mcot csiated the spiral was 

(►rijituolly more prominent either as nioko or other 5C^ 

decumtive design tlmn elsewhere we could fairly /^\(^ ^ 

cbulc that the spiral in New Zealaiid was of pie-loy- fe\ 

ucHinii or of llelancsiaii origin. Hut so far as 1 tJau find / \s—^ 

while spirals were oiel with hy F-nropcana in the early ^ ^ 

Uiues ia the inoko at B«y of Islands and Poverty ISa} i'> ^ar.^Pattgnm 

tin? ^ortli IfilaJiil and on i^auiks l^ninaiilft in Mir*, l devfl3u|jtNi 

laluhd. tliere ia as yet nothing to show that iba Maories fm™ 

11 ) theife parte were tflore or less pure Polyiivsnuis t lan jn, 

- elsewhere,although Sir W. Turner ftiund that the ceplmhc ^ j,,, 

index varied occasioually in the same trilie. . , ** r tb<iT» 

r .m .» a*H.t . no»-l«.«l ari«» T ,,' 1 

tol. |.0S4il,l« ...fP-rl. » It'etat ll..t tl,o SI»»i» »t.o !•»« « «■“ 

{Hiratively Ittigc auionnt of Miilanesian mixtiia'' 
niJiko use of the spiral to an nuliinitod esteiit 
while tlie Mai’iineanns. wlm ha''® 

Tuixtnrc, show' very little of the Bpiral, Tlie 
Saiuiwieh Islanders w'ltb alwut i*n equal 
iiiiiouiit of mixture appear to be without aoy 
spiral ut all in tbeir dect^mtive art, ^d a 
brainh of the MokuesianH. i.f.. the Fijians, 
ayipear to lie equally w'auting in the spiral. 

Hut as the decorative arts of Ixitli Hj bins and 

Kuwaiatis are in about an wyoally low stoge, 
they can be left out of coiittiduratiom 

In a cynestioii of this suit we are Iwimd to 
cronsider the racti eleiuente. and the Mclaiiosian 




Fia. 3H, Fm. 40 . 

Fio, 30 ,—SetoW ]«Ui!ra Itaninh 
bitmM eth fn.Mi J/sin- J. 
tlu *VW, 1IJB7, iK 25R, by <(. 

CuJTiy (^osr. H«y. ifoc. Imlaiid, 
1S190), Fio. 40.—‘Scrull ptU-ra sii 
Stele fruiii V. efur 

Scblierttjioii, t|iioted by Coffey, 

To show esisteiwo of irilateiwJ etwll 
An.t aiivUor jjattem inooirntrie* with 

jnipmbable wttuectlon witli 

Z^land. 


< i^y/4ios flwtNTBh'w Lundou, Isas, PP-1' 




H. Lisci Roth.— 3/(jeW Tain and ifokit. 


element (though hidden) is jjpoljably not so far ilistant that it has no infliienee 
tin the decomtive art. Eiiid if this view is correct we may all the more reaflonably 

arrive at the ootidusion that the ejiiral patteni in Rfaori tjitii and iiioko was of 
Melane^^iuii origiiL 

Iti his tentative thought that the HtyJe of carving was to auit tlie new 

im (wifltff) {wttems. Schurta conies to tlie Mine coiidiision as HaJdon. who ruconJa 
ilia impression' “ that the carveii deigns have been niamly derived Emm tatUjgino,” 
etc. Both Haddou anti Schiiru. therefoa*, would not agree with .foest* that the 
patteriia of a people always conespond to those on the utensils in diuly use, 

for in the case of the Maories it Is the carvings which corrcapyinl to the tatu 
fnaika, 


21, Co>lPARi&ON WITH OTHEE Pk<3PLE3L 


Batoel* in speaking of African ialm (really kdouh. os hU text shows), says: 
^ But the lio^uiijy of the Tushilauge lias been compared with that of tlio Xew 
-Zciilondere; it ia certainly the most coinpJeto of all Atrican fofas. Even Virciiow 
has compared the pattonis {UnienfOhruHff) with that of tlic Maoiies." As Itatnel 
givi^ no reference for this uUitcmeiil, it is iiuposaible to verify it, hut in all 
im,brtbiiity Virchow's reference is merely to some siiperfickl refiemhlance liotweon 



Fjo. -tS, 

Fjecwi i>f with ktUM [utt^inbi os After BliL^bAfCtr qiiotufl hj Frobeniui. Tw 

allow titpvr/l^knl reecmbkiiL'ea vtth Mtuni mako 


th« two. Fi'ol^coiua^ gIvtB two pyrtraita of ISashiknge wlioey mas^f tdoMs) lie 
coiupurea vrith tliciao of the New Zeahuidury,, I caiuiot trtic« any sueh Timrks on 
Mauri facea, but there are soinewhai fiiniilur patterns cm car^'ccl featljer-box 
(tig. 4o), The cdni'ecl liri'esyiithe luwer cheek (Fig, 42), rrerii the upper lip to 


* Xs 7 ^ 7^ * P|J^ ^ sintl isi. 

I weoiici Lt\pdg, tl, fi. 79 . 

- (rrtpr^»ff iitr KmltMf, B^irliii, im, p. 3m 


n. IJSO RoTIt. —ifaori Taiu atul JMu 
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Fiu. +3. LWved Mmh-i bos. Brit Mus. To sliow fUfitfJiaat rtmomblwioiat wkli llaaliLlaiig« 

k«bid patttirikB. 








[CL 44.—Taliud uf a 

of Seonn, 

KUI^ Afti^r Woo-JthfH|Mj 
Aaih, fmLjiyil}* Tii 


ihE 5 cilin aud l>aek to nose, ore i|nito dLSereiit from tho ainiilarly placed Utica on Lhe 
Miiorip and tlm coiivcntional exaggerated snako form (lig. 41) is not found in the 
MaotjJ The range nnd developtueiits of die iioU are 
infinite; we find them in the decorative art of the CeltSp 
Saxousp I^yiitinna, Americiina* etc., hut Bni>erlicinl 
roaemblaijcee of thia sort can have no ethnogmphieal 
moaning. If individtifll lines such as those round the 
mouth are to be of any value for deteniii nation of 
find relntionahip hetweun some 
(Fig. 44) and the West AfricaiiB 
and Maories^ Such comparisans are not reason able. In 
tlieir straight line atages and titiu had prob¬ 

ably close coimoction with other PolynoHiim designs^ 
with thuse of ITawai, but tlirough 
tne iwloptiou oi tne Meliine^jaii circiinito coil, the^ 
j| gcnQS of dcsigiis f[uite iliffeient fn-sm that of 
inur people. On the dlher hand, tha o|>eration 

m uppoacd to that of Mn, has Its coimterparl in other cNjuntrie^ 


ullr^W tatu 111 .. 
e«aU>Eir of tbe fi'atarft*. 


Mr. IfKAD liliser^'od l!)at tiiu nmi Hui*ortaiit poifit t*' dtH-Tiiiiiie vvm the 
original p»nK*o of t1.« pmetico of moko. Ho tho-igbl that ilie r«i^ns Oi Juc^t 
bv i[r. Ijiig liotU Hiid liy otlitrs wHro sHutely iidaqmte. TJiore wiis an jutiiiiale 
cotuiwtiiJii beiwucu Lhtf luiintiitg of tha fauti or body and the habit of utttwuiig, 
null in his judgment a strong motive was miiuired l«furc ft man ivould TJndui?* 
eucii ft puinfiil opemtioiu FftinUtig wna a aimplB protraas, and could reaiWy bo 
done fur n aiftfciiil owasion. Hie virtue of tnoko wna ita peruiftiiiuit clmrauter. 

Mr. EMK-IhvRmowN aftid Liiftt in his opinion the tattooing miplDan.-nto 
aliown on the sereeii warn with the esaijition of the one at the extmme top Iwm 
eitiier Tahiti or Tonga; he differed from the opinion ox[H'£ssed by atr. Ling Koth 


> Itateiwui iriv#* m hoftmit of a iraniM of ibe same trilie, (Otli icroU 
ft which i* ^arj ililFfTeQt from any Alauri putlerik. /V«f .ittftti cf L^ndnu, 


laea, p. 90. 






(14 


K. Ling EOTH.-^J/am* TaUt and Mvko. 

tliftt the mrifttionB iu tfts designe on the tottooed head were simply dim to the 
iincy of tlie ortist, and pointed out tlmt Maori oarvem in wood wero eubjoeted to 
severe if they doviated in the aiightest degree from tho timlitioiml 

I«tteriL He ogroed with the view of TaylonX^ undit, hduthUaMU, lK5g. p. Ion 
mincly thill the tatu»mg of the face originated from the old uistom eo wuimon 
all oyer the I acific of paintiiig tlie fiteo before going into Ixntle, 

The I'liKsioKST gave a deiiioiiatraticm iliufitfHU-d hy lantem slides on the 
MTOII ptieniB of the JLissim Itistrict of nritisli jfew Oiiiaea (ie., bniwhiiles, 
■I Lulrec^temix Orowp. ijte.). and showed tblit they wero derived from tho 
frigaicybirtl motn-o. The Maori spinil ilifTom in cfmnicter from tlmt of British 
4New CMiinea, mid there is no evidence that it is derived from the head ef tlie 
rrigatednid. Several yeam act, he had published Urn opinion that the Maori 
sinral was derived from linear laitU«iiig following the eonlonn. of mtaiii mrU 
of Uie iKuly Budi m the cheeks, the aim nasi, and the buttocks. The mi^-in^ 
reixutLv publUhed hy Mr. litlge-Partington (Jotmt. AidL Inst,, xxv. MuJ., 

if Tnn this opiiiioji mot. 

May, 1901, iVo, SSh-altlioiigli he still lielieTOj that the influence of Ludy ct»ntouTfI 

WHS potent in retnining and emphnsiaing the scroll designs even if it was not 
actiialiy resimnsible for tli.ir or%ii,. He also nlludml to n cnturidcnsble amount 
of evjiloTice there was for the view tlmt a laigc portion of Oceania was inhabited 
Ijy Melaiieaians before the Boly-ntuian migrations, and that some of the anotnalios 
to be met wjUi anmng poimlatioiis supposed to be of pure Polvnesian ori.nn 
tmuld bo awoimted for on tliis hy^wthesis. Vok even boUeves that in Melanesia 

and Now Zealntid there was an Aiistmloid impnlation prior to the expaiiaioa of 
the jLekiH^iaim. 


L Tiv^ann = 


3. ^ 

4. = 

6, irxi^f<mr ^ 
Kitmti-tcmi ~ 
V. R^pfJii = 


a HVii 
U. Piduru 

10. Kor^iLa 
Hi Pm^ptiv 


12. Pvianti^j 

13, KaiEiSaH^ 

S * Tiri 


vf .SAorthfuei A’imndatitrtr to jg^ SlDnEV li, Ej.r. 

m bo curved lilio a = lo rMotl (Samaim, fa^t = «hoot with a 

bow). 

= belly uf a aluu-li (in Hnwaimi, npa := bcnkr, ffiiiEe or Lcin ofa 
garment), 
uiittle iuilu 

fmnffi = mffi= to blo» grnlly (in SanMnui, = ooBtriJa, 

'**>T = Htump, if\f s noiic> 

(D mifur ^ oanuF, Iaf4m = mitiod, liiatr 

Ijowtl under Bliiu. Ssiuoan, umj = ti> longthoii ont, ttmi = long. 

<()«« = » waiarfall. running ,.f wator. to Iloo, nail, or leap, etc., M{ = lo 
wfiJifli ilowa, prnoa, lie dow,,. TaJiitl imd flawnlinn, to Umw atone*. 

(f ie, ^ peL 

10 ntnb, r/. i«,n«n. wfo = tlae horna nf a ciay^feh, nJ*, ^ east a ajHWf. ctn. 

(/>n or hinrk. knob), pniew ^ anr^ond with liaJo, Jbm 

lifiacE fir htnr nooft^ ‘ 

htrp — moo^ 

nmy be from pof = biiKttm, = tbrnabold. In otlwr PolyiivAiau 

uignagm, e.y,, TihlU, pae/nut = a pATnuiontof stonici^ Hnwniian, mi‘ — 
to atnnip inr print jwttewi no elotl. 
ef, jmhien = alaivc, ittriit^is = enr, 
ohln. 

*■ 1*^1 1 'o* »r natl, bird 


( ) 


THE TAKITTS, 


A[(HII>0ED FltOM rnK KcSSIAK of RlKBOSHErSK),’ BV W. fi. SUMSKR, I'Wifesstir 
f»f PoUlkiil unil Sijeifll Stionce in Yule I'nivcreily, New Huvdi, t'omi., 
uikI Tpvised «i)ul oonipleteii hy M. Sien'uiievskL, 


I._SoOiETAt. AXn fNltUSntlAl OltOAKIiSATlOK. 


Tjik Vukut« iiihnipit a tumtwty in North-east which us nuii'hly 1..>ll0,0fi0 

NPimns iiiih-H in area, hH to al-nit Iwo-flftha of the uiea of the I’nitftI SIrUa* 
wilhonl Alaska. U all lii-a north of the i»tiralk'S ..f «0 ftiul w cohlcr ihnti any ..lIht 
]K*rt of ihc luhahiujd j^lolw, TJie VaknM numbwi a little over (Sf*!' 


iii>tc A, i>. tOH.) 

[|i. 415.] The eeuiituiiic iiwii oinoH^t tho Vnkiilx. takiiijj the whole lciTitor 3 ' 
intip account, of hw ju^raous^two fjrowii Inbonren-, one youth, ftn<l -u.c 

Im}' or ohl iiiftii hHs<ji»ii»eteiit U» »to full work, I'.'H lieail of tfllileare I'e^utniftl us 
itulifliieiiwihle for the jiiuinU'niUifo of eiich u Alwve lluil luinii the Yakuts 

think that eoiuforl logins, uuil below it, pwerty. In those .listriots wJiere fish can 
lie oluaitii»l os an adjunct, Uioae who liave ten heatl of tattle iiro well oil; but 
where neither liimtaig nor fiBlnug offers udditionul nwonrties, tiflcen or twen^ 
heaJ of eottle are indispensable to seen re the existonee of a fauilly. The utter is 
the cuHe in the north, f»n account of the dumtion of the winter utnl tin; Uultieus 
of the nreadows (see note «, p. 108> In the south, whore tilings b ayailahte 
,w an important sulstUiary industry to moinlain life, and whew it is imy 
U, find wages occnputioiiH ta winter, the limit of indoFuJent ui«nLS of 
exbte,me Mb to one and a half head of cattle i«r souL In spite thorefnre. 
of the wide diffetenco betwiUMi the alaolate imiouiila uf wmlth iinhcat»i by 
these limite—from flix te twenty liwul of cotlb, it., from 12l> to 400 riihlcji 
im to rm copital-nll the bmumholds that am at the limit fiteiid on 
the vergi* of .Ibtw^ The least aocidont overthrows tlw security of Hum- 
fistbteiice, ami the least attbaiditiry iwumiCT gives them a tbmee te live end grow. 
Snell biinaehoidu oimatitute the gi\wt muss of iho luiimlatioiL In mte taketi 

im a spedmen of 248 houselmliK lOl arc at ttie iiinit; 10 hag'll? no cuttle; <4 have 
one hfad, or one ami a faction, per aoul; M liave from 3 to 0 bond i«r soul, that 
ia. ate vvell-Uedo in iliflbr^nl gradi*: one Ims 12 and one lias 18 head fin- each soul 
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ill tijp Tlie ftutiifiT kiiniTft only itiw tmiu in Ynktit loiritor.v 

wfio lias nOO fwatl of Then* arp hut two or tlireu |it‘iBoii8 in tliP wliolo 

t'ninitry wlio have at tlmir Jiajicisitioji froui 100,000 to 200,000 riihlaa of oupital. 
Such pcTBtjns have tvoti tlieir wesUh hy twule, ami Lhpir i‘Hpitfll cNtntttfita in warw, 
aiotioy, Olid vEirioUB ewdits. 

'Flifi limit is set to Liu* growth of JmuHpludilH wliitsli dopeiul mi hcnliiiy fllaio. 
in tin' first place hy the suiaU supply of wnffcs-IahoiiiPTs. mul sj?contlly hy tiu? 
conuiiiinal ownewhip of Ltml. Tlie piitnl is tliat tlic &uiity ufuisistiog of ftnir or 
five Holds, of whom three ore prrxluptivc Inhnuruiu, with n siihflistonce cnpitol of 
tlirtie head'd cflLLlo per wud, c^matiLutes an m^nisutioii which cmi ninintein itself 
with hirftl Iftiuiiir, The liest Yakut mower iiud two femiile rakers enn make iu n 
Huaimcv from 1^00 to 1*800 (22 to 82 tons) of hay, iiccordiiifr to the scusmi. 

Thia umomit is stitficieut hi earry tlmuioh tlm winter from twelve to tirtceii hend 
of catth'. Any honschojil in whii'h ihe filifive-ili‘3(*ri1io(1 nreimbailiorr is iticiitiiip1i*i<‘ 
must hifC' laltourers, itr huy liny, or keup ita cati.le in a half^stan'crl condition, tin 
iliu other haml, ttiiise who liiive kws tlum otu? hi4ul of eattlc jht soul must hire 
(lieiiiselviB nut for wages. Under this orgaiiisution the most eoromnn ntul ntrikiiig 
phenompimu ih tbit the murt* iiulopendenl ones yet a Inyher price for their tiiim 
and iheir proriiirta tlian diosir w'ho nn^ in distrcfsi. 

TIjc rale of wtigis? is almost eveiywhe™ nmuinjiLty the sauic. The nicn get 
from 35 lo 4*1 riildtw per annum witli lioanl, if they nn’' nlile-UjiiU’d mowers; mnl 
women who rake, or tend cmvii, yet from 20 to 24 rnhles. with lioanl. The uitinnH 
iirt' deteniiiiiftl hy eiistom : those of the meu are 1 wetter tbui those of tlie wouicn. 
Only II flmnll part of the w ngw is piid in money; genemlJy the nmploycm yivo 
wnrea, sometimes such its the cinjiluy^ doijs tiot iknuI ami which he inrrsLsell at a loss. 
It is still more enstomary topny with cnltln, eajwK'ially with liorafia. either flhmghtmed 
or iiviiig. Tim employora try to keep the employed in doht to tliemsolrfs, und to 
this cud even nncmiraye tltoui iu vice—for inslanee, is yuiublitiy. Ofien an 
employer retains a portion of the wnge.s and tlucatcns not to ]«iy it at all if I he 
luijouier doc*i uoL ('ODSeol tu Work for him atill another year. It is not diHicnit 
foi' rich men to cxecnti* siieh an injimtiee il^ this, on aecoimt of the* jaiwcr which 
they jiosecss in all Vakiit comniiinitii^ Tlie Bcamity of klKntmrs sa ihn aitise of 
thin i?enducl of the employers. but it also causes Lheiti, when onoo they have lured 
pemons, to treat them well tii faniiliaa in niijtlerttte nin'niiiatuntirtt, umplnyi^s are 
taWuii 11 ) on an Mjiial footing. In the itorlh. even in the richest houselmlds, if im 
KtrntigeTK ntu prvai'iii-, the ptuploy^ atm at laliU* ivith tlie faiidly. lie mkes part iu 
(Ik* e.onTt<T«atio]imill iu houtn'ludd proimcilings. llis intoteniirse witJi the tuHjiln'tih 
uf the family b simplt* tttnl fret* from i*oiistnimt Tin* Yakuts me gcDcnLllr 
jKilite in tliiiir iutercou)^, ami ib not like Imiighliiiens. Eiiiployes expend Hit! 
customary courtesy. 

Tlie favourite forin of lalicur contnicti from tin* side of the lalioiircrfl, is pioce- 
wotk with payment in mlvtuice, although the ruta of JUcoutit for thin adranec is 
very excessive. Tlicy think it a ilingmec to lend money on interesL I'rolialily 
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pft'juilU-i'rt lire diiP l-* iineitnu custora? loueliiurf ocoiiomic rtiliiiioiis. sut-Ii flft 
tcndtit^ oul csiitio to Imj ffitteriftl si^ioii a cutitrtu'l, or out iiiilnh cowh ami 

luJtn'A lur a milk r^Luni. 

Tiie Yiikiite ilislike to liin* llminfiolvijs out for Tltcy to 

iiulo|>etidoJif lliv Icjmt poBsibilily oHferst tor tlitUM.' wliu arc pcKfr tliu rttni^lo 
for ini IpiNiudeow limJ timt (t in ii.m'li^ to talk ulwui tliclr LisjiiKiiss or look of 
foroGiauukt. If lliOy lutvi* less tlum uiic uml u half hciul of laittio jx^r aouk they 
sullri from Initigiir nearly nil tlitsir Uvea. Wlurii (Ivijiy of Imugcr, they iwfmit) 
from filaiighteriiii; iiu iijiiniak from feur of IohIdi' tlioir iiiilopemloJUJO. Tin? uiitLor 
kiiowfi of oiifit* ill wliicli llie autlmriiitis liave forwl pcopltt to almigbler tlieir'ciitl It- 
tli.ll thoy Qiiglit l>e from tk-nllt by stai vatioii. Ifmiger jieriwla ucour in 

overy yem*, duriug tthicb two-thinls of llio Yakitt jMJUukiipm milferw ft?um (u'mi- 
Hturrjilioii for 11 lougi'r or sliortcr Ultii'- 'fliis |JCTitn1 is not longer lluiii n few weeks 
foi' ihosf whoso u.tiilo tlurjng tlit,' winter were tolerably well jitiiiriftliodt so tliiiL in 
^I'ling t!mj‘ ijuiekly nKiovered tboir vigour, or for thoso wlio lia\e sueli a nuitilx*r 
of (»W8 that the latter produce calves at dilfcrvut tiiiias. The jioor, lioHgvei, 
suiliir hunger for niuotbs, daring whicl) tliuy live by the alms of their^ imiru 
fortunate neighbouiu. For them tlm nujst iiitotestiuy subject of couversation is, 
IVticiso cow has oalved t or, Whoso cow wiU ewui do so ? SoiactUnt's it liappciis 
(Imt all tim cows in a eerlaiu ticighboarlioml ealvo at tlw saiiio time j then, if tlu ii- 
Ls in ihni diflUicT no tillage, if the grain liHrvt,«L has fmled, bimiiic ensues. 
I'lHir ]UNj]»le whfii fluktH] liow they manage to live throitgii those frightful moiithx 
said. " \Va go to kd ami cover oiitaolvt* willi the t-ovM’ They drink Imck-tea 
aud u decootiou of various liorha. and eat Bplitiiura i.f larch *>r pino, if ihov sli 
iiavo a Htook of ilivnv ’HH-y amnot obtidu ttiom in winter. Koaxe could then 
siiUt the wood, which is frozen b> the hiittJueas of alune, Wlicro they plant p-am, 
and the harveat is fair, tin? dreumstaneca are less striugyiit. On lla. who o 
tlicrefore, tho depeodmK.tf on duinca ia aliuoal iragioal If tlnngB that tiiust le 
purt^haaeil riso lu price to tho alighto^t degree, if one aeighbour has decoivot 
ancitUor.or the men-hat.i, has dieate.] in weight, or if have di«l, uiiy .d 

these b.cklei.tacxime as beav-y blows ujx.a the liuioly estabIhduHi iHju.hbrinm n (h. 
family Irodget A few unelt blows throw the bo.ifidn.lil mto ilm al.yas-if debi. 
from which it taiely, or with gnJuL oXijftiotiT emerges, luo-t iin ' ** ami ten 

aro in tlebi; cm- half of itiein for small amount whidi emi be repaid, but iho odier 
half an* Imis-kssly imlebtcil. the dubU cntisuming llm immiiie year by year, bven 
amongst iboso wlmnroi*! rid., the e.p.TnditUTO rarely surpasses two nr tbreo 
iniiidnd mliles lU-r year, ou.l thi.r they ennnot win withmit liiml lai^?ur Uhuuwi i. i« 
.■an. *.f lla‘ liettla wliidi am tunm ?umiig1i lo ptoditefi thui net ommiiit far snrpasflfs 
I la* m.wer of an overage Yaknl family: thetofan*. only a bngo one. with we 1 
croabmed forces, con get along wltbout liii^l labmn Thero aro but few such 
riiiiiilii*s^ mid any (jo-operulive otgmdHatiwn is strange to tin* \a uUv 
to work itnliyidually -.t thdr iH-nmiurl risk and vhm.W*K Even m.livnlnal 
^laiidicmtHsmcm do not orgauiw* regular aWf/i on the linssmn tyF- 
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[[K 4't6,] Bctmifinic w/ //jr Sih Grmjh Cwiw&in in 

—TIr’ of tlie sib group h^s ahv*y$ been hy eeonoiiijo faeti^ 

By tne of nti ^onomic eJiricfc only docs tin* ^ liegiii io fiplit niK and llieii fltst 
flfi ihv notions about Wood lie tBnke tliem^elves felt lo an opfsreciiible 
Tliia Biin" do in tlie foUaiving imimer;—Two brfitlioi'^^ timl atill tmire, a fatlier aiul 
ivsn^ dAtiuot fall into two iHfTerenL ; nor eaii grjujdfatlier iiutl gmndiupn, onirielo 
and nopliew in tbe male lino iitid the iis^t d^sgree. do stp during ttio Jife of tlio 
elder, lint omiidnuna lt\ the male line may Ixflong tn difTemnt e^|i>ecioUy if 
the gnimlfrtther is d«aci AVo liavn mi e^peciallj good opportunity to oljsenro tin? 
signiiieaiu^ of ceonfiniic niotivcst Ju dividing up tbe and nko to observe llie 
iftfii^mifieiuiee of kin tnr 4 iv«s in the of the ufi/t tbut are i«till <rortiplk 3 te, but rn 
wliicli new db ceotre^ mu already lie |perceivett 'nieae new eentrea are Jeliiitnl 
liy th*' rvbitiiPlia whieli 4 ire forituii^ uIkiiiL tbem, iiltliro)!i]i they ha\T not yet 
acquiretl new iiiiiiio>i» They are all ^[^mted fmio each otJier h3' greotfir or less 
dlfstanei-a in and theii^ territorial afivELotnoies yttr\\ Al^^i Jiu iminataiit imi 

of tlipf pTiiperty in these new griiRi> centres (house, garden^ at 4 -jc!k of hay, |jetty 
hotnudmld wares nnd fnniiinie), in ease of the d(.*atb of tim owners, huyrr no x^lne 
vrxcept for meinliers of the gn:aqi in which the}" are. It ia impnfi^iljkvor not worth 
while, to toiusporL them, and it is not {xus^ible to soli them, since theirs ia no 
uiarkel 

In foiTiior times, when the chief WfMilib of the Yaknts consisted in .Ittjpvps cd 
howea, size and Lhe oouditiomi uf aubdi™iou or coujbiuntion of the groups 
wem eiilirely^lifforent, In that diutaut time we mml believe that tlie cmH^iiijiptiou 
on the ajKJt uf produete winch laid Ijeeu obtained froiii the droves, or frotn hiintLiig, 
set veil as the extonio) londitioii of the exi«U"nce aiul size of a rtb group Many 
tmi lit ions iioifit to this fact For instance, they tell ua that if a A'liknt shnighters 
nil nnimul the vtscem* fat, and entraiLs divided inkp |>ortiuJis of dilfenmt sisw 
11 lid wortli, and ihatrilHite^i to the neLghixniru, who, Imvtng learned that the 
nlauglitenng was to take pluee^ generully take turns hi visiting t he owner. To 
fail to give liny neigh boor a sliiii^ is tn make an enomy. To piss anyone 
over ptirposely ia equivalent to a cliallengo. and wrill put an end to friendly 
rfdatums fainniCA, We are convinceil id thij autii|uJty of tliis custom by 

Liudition, and l>y its il_viug out iiowodAya, In tlie phiccs where eivilji^iitjon lias 
iidvaiK^l the must it haa b^st Jjtueli of its piw’er. Ttint it was a custom, we art 
convinced by reitain usages ot marriages and ceremonies of recjmciii^tion. 
Iljstnhutianf 4 at locaL arti now a pait uf marriage ceretuonies, and the chief 
diHtieii sen'Ltl uL m:i mages c^tisiKl uf meat The formutua of hmgiuige oiajiloyed 
irt coniiectirm with this u&o of meat art? RatiiiulcrH that Lhu cerenioii}" has creete<] 
reintiolifthi^>s between the |u4rtlcjji4uila. 

Urn etrength of thi» custom wuk proved by a case observed by the author, 
wliu ^iw tJie gla 4 ]ne£Si>F a gwsl^for-nothiug fellow, who up to that time hud done 
iiulhLng bat receive large sham, but who suddenly, by chaiicei drove a fat wild 
numlecr intu u wwamp, and 50 in his turn was enabteil to nmlc presents to his* 
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imiyLbours uf ihiHiuiuj nf iiu'nt N<> would ifo Ju-ittL'e i-* tlie st-lF- 

stuisfiK-tiiiH «r tills iiitlividiiiiL ivIh‘ti he uL ksl sexwe*l ii]j the 
woiL He reservwl for Fiimself utmost noUiing. Other ihiiij^ns which lirt* ftiihjtn-t lo 
itiiniL'iUutv cntujtDjijiLiiiii. uiiil ciui he distiihiitod into smufl [Kutiiuis, ure situ ted in 
till? sttiijie way. esjjcciiOly -lainties. like suyiir, coukiea, ur ijLIici nirit.v- Voilhu is 
ulwnys diviikHl muuiiyst all wlio are pmeut. even the children 
Tiihiiwn also is subject Ui thb miBlmil. It w not de"raJiut{ hut hoiiouiuhle U» 
njei'tve Ji ipft *if Wi f«mi one who is euims- fcilit-ciiilly if he i» uu Iwiiourwl 
t».fSoti. It is a Viiduthm uf etiqLetU- to give little to « licli iimn mid much to u 
l-oor muii. Thy opposite h thu rule. If tiue tiiim’s cow oulvffl iiarller lluin those 
of thu otheni, custom reqntres tliuL luj ahull ahure ureum mul milk with those 
Iioiglilwiim who nt tluit tium kive mine. Tliis Bsphuiiu iTw iutentst with whidr. m 
llu? Kiiriiig tiuif, w hull the wws give no milk, thi? Vakuta culciiltiU- mid distrihiite 
iuforuiatioii alaiot nnvmie of llh- rich whose cow is ulwiit to «ilve. Tliis iilsii 
i M'Iuim liow the px^re-st ,.eupk live through the sturVUtioii limutlts. \\honlIie 
ru-pTihition iu sul«.UiitiulIy etiuul. it k evident that these cii.toinu ure m.t 
hiiideusome, uiid tfds is why they prevail usiieeiully umoiigst people of u middb 
ehuaic Thu VofciiLs would dot hdiovy the uiitliov when he told them ihut. m hiu 
.^mitrv, tliere w^re rich and imimlous eilie. in wliicli ,xHij>le a^u.ieti.ues dirnl .d 
BUirviitiou. Tliey usk«l wliy miyoiiu should die who, he wuld j?j U> with Ins 

Tieiiltiboiira i , 1 = 

Th. slniulMtnilw lire ill all raaiaaiM la™« aialliun in tlio liuitliarn |iinnui:i!i 

... „.lviilli:c<! in l-inl -f >" ‘^ 

i. nl™..lv aaliiiln. in In anil loi.l u. l,m.'dl»», »n.l imn. I" ui.iBl,t..i,n,, lint in ninlij 

t»tl. ,l(■,hL■ l...rtl. lliq- ii I. «l»n« >■> Y?- ' ‘"r 

... it an nllinicn i( it « l.-lininfl tn iWin tn lake n.n.n,- ti.r « t... 

Tmvetl..,s in ailltnr Ulkn kay (mnl tke elacka nil Ike inniiili.a.. mil. »kldl U. W 

. , , a . - 1 .ai fi.rt.i Theise eiwtmiift all stive sonit) coliertmeu 

thfir Jill iijiids, fliuJ U is resumed us naiil" ' i > .1 1 .. 

I I *ito oi.iivnouw of th« YiikiiU winch waiiditr 111 the w fimls. 

knCn^i^U they 1 an pnvbini. will. .1-11. «■« — a 

syuteiii Ilf inntmil insnratie* .>. «„ 

Afiiueri— Cert! for the ptwr wi'l unfortimaw lum alwaj* Uiuu rv^urdt »s rii 

_ r nalint film i lies ute cured form their tuuises, wihu* 

olilL'ittbli of the nil. Imiuiveriahed fai»ii 

^ . I * thi5 tulit: lllVlT 

the helpless und go olsmt utuougst tin. iioii.-«u « 

.* , t ■ Tniiioii Lisku are jiiven t.liuiJi ttk i>erfenn. the 

ut the Uhle with thu uiembcfiu. TntUiig umu uik ^ i 

inul,,,. fiHinii Hint Ikn l-.ir anil niklJle n!»» w''- ‘“'f' 

,itl, diJ. .Wrdiii!, tn tlin l.<'ti<«.« «t Ikn H * _ 

nnlnttniailt., «l.n an.-. l.nw..,«..r..lWinssnM«'l f''"» “ !«■"*>»» ' >' !! • 

la-nir, nflfii l«! oat ot «M.I. Tl..' pioviainti far ike pear, hetvever n> nl a ter, 
.vrtelid kiad,L tke nkjnnt oi tkn i. k. «t!auii«. Immune nl «inal pn»«T aiiil 

utjiml riylit. iioit nut to jiruvide 
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UintitfiitH Pttriii^ifftf itrti ^-—Tim iiufijivjii nt tUa’lriliUtiir^ fi^sHrh 
uimI lilluT iliiii^’H^ v\Iui:!!i hivi Ifeifii TiIp With |»L-rliiij.^ iidcfs^iry 

in n imrijiiii stiiu? of tlio NO>eii»ty- Tlit grT>n]is i>?fiiaineil in iifighlKjiirinwwl in 
oitltH' U* roFiliN.' tliiiHi* ii4vniiUg4.^ nut*! IDS.) 

The knmb^is b sfj-iik^l in witilfT l<y ihp Tiwt fitid in wumtitL-r hy iIk^ 
jiiitl it d*tL^ liul l>cyit tnjJkg|.hH-Uiiikii. Tlut Vakiil^ liiivi* naviit kiinsvii \m\s W 
finTTim'ir mviii hy dryin^^ nr Hiiinkini^ tleiu-e ii wJiid iu tito 
nfiiivt^iiiiniL for tktiu tn livo in |^u|W5 of sinuti u tluit the kiimififi.niid ihn 
iiii'" 4 l< cdilniltcd frciui the cnitJtr ninl iwi\d Ik? u^iI ^ ^lOn kiA 

Thiay even fiEive a tTcnJiLiuii I lint linr$e thieves in imeienl Limes tried to 
tlufuiselvo* inlo iHiints hin^e nmmgli tn ilividu nnJ enl n[>, in a niglit^ Llie stuiiiialti 
they bad &tn|em \ye miiBt believe thnt in aiieinnt UaittH tLe riiiidnincntiit 
jpnnijiiijn iif tbit ]peri]kle muifikted of IxkIii^ eonBLitutod upon tlie of a 

ecnn^etiiviit eon^iiinplion of tlio ptudiict of a prtijKjrtionnU' unndiev of auiiiufla. 
{iSee note lb It^,) Heoce tlie ilii&tiibutioii of nuil meal served ns a 

Hytidjo] of fritmdamjp. juid union in Hie *tk 

JVir Nutkm fff of [>rTvBle prni.itirty in Ibe boitse evideuLly did 

not exist amongst tlm oncuait Yiikiits. Even now they are inclined to rci^rii tlie 
dwelling ju* n eomiiian giiotL Anyoite ivlin etitern tiihv istn/ ius king as he wilL A 
tniveUor laui a rights aeoontiiig to tJieii lioticnia, to enter nny hcni!;^^ a\ any Imur of 
Iho iljiy or nigliki und estnldi^h biiuscilf soita to drink kui f»r riwk forjck nr’[.^aiS3 the 
iiinliL Tlie maftter of the boiii^^ dot's not ikiro to drive out, wiHioni mi\nn 
i]U[ 7 orUnit and Jidecpiate even tiue who b uflbnsive to him. In former 

tinii^ they hiul siiireely any |K.irmuiient They wen? nninmiio, mni 

viiniLv! with llioin all of the hoti!^ bnt tlio fnujieworkp whirii ititor ecmmrm in their 
tiirn^ might nm. The Inml l>c!otigLHl lo noiimly. The heitls wore eonsideml tim 
jinipnl.y of each st.^narfiU; manmiic gR^ap. Tile tiomitial iiw ner wm the lieiiil €>f the 
gf«nip. 

[[%. 444.] When ilie Itoasimis timteatne in e«aiUiet with ihu VnktiLo, the 
organisni:bn had le^iehed its hi^dii^t develdpmiintj, uud the headship of the wiuf 
a ilignity eXi Utsivdy for war mid the adinmistratiuit of jindbot The griuiis \vere 
then jnat alw«ut wbal wo now 'Hie eh^leil governinont even nmni 

liouinial than it is Unw. AH ijuealioiis. ns well eeoiioime a£ jural, worn deeiiled 
hy n i^ouneil of the ebli rs. Even now the moat intle]jvniknt indi%{dnn1s avoid 
niakiug any iniportimt changes in their indiisMy or or eKjKnnlitnn#, wiEhoiit 
inking the up! vice of older ruhitives. Hneh t-ondiiet is ap]proved. 

fUtrr —Hie sabliYbicai «pf proj^rty^ ?inili it?. e<m- 

scijaeuce* the mtcrnul auljiiLivi^tou uf the groi[|Ki^ Ix-cnmiu (nM^ii^k'^ wiHi the 

1 Wn art! no a ^tirpriMaU m L? uilil tkni lUMKLd wsur in wfiinli mr bock' t-b c^ar^l 

ihu tiuiif of i^liiugLtcibig, ui iiraiur to ftimi ibu co»tob* ul liitrilwititPii. Tbtnie do-* 

ibi9ntibii«J «?o|K*t:iany In tbi" Muiitbrni pmvLuuta, ajid raiujiifaeat w<|Ji the adioihiitt n| 
ociviU»llea ih-tre. 
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^uliijil iiiiirittiiclwii I'f luHTieiS cflttli', wiiicli I'-Ody Isu kt'iil iuilHj^utleutK aihI in 
hiiiitll "nuii^. A tlriivt' uf twi> ur tlinw InsiJ '>f liorses li«tl no lioran* nmjst 

1-^ into .Ir-ves whidi couW irOJiin nUmi llie u<?i-'lil«nitli<HKl. No fhVmiin; 

mtd iiu cutw uoultl jjtvmit ihojii froTii rwimiiif'. Tfii'rufi>n! int \akut fumily 

iwHvittnnk at t\u- tuiiihiiiirn, t*!inl u wf bin hom-a. wn nifty 

n-»nul iiii rtit- tLiiniiiiiim. Jlorfuver, tlie tinir iietiftvstry f<^r llw cIhiii-ics "f 

IN^itinii, 1 -i-oHrcli.ni. anil vain uf ^iicli a i«;Liy dn)vo is not n liit 1 ij*h than for .jtwn 
IV. 1 , or iKnsn ti«K« iia kn?'. timy n.k*- >L aa a niii' Umt Ik tlu* -Imve, 

till* iiuiru lb.? jifiwtT of Uio wbyi' it is sst fm* for fitilwnliaiv' 

.Hxni«,t.nus, liimtin^, \mny>, ftiul liainUomft. and tb« beticr are i-mviJol 
wiU, r..4ai.a The atK'inl ImMta r,f ik wind, tu kfv 

in liii;i;e tlmviis, m en? a iiiitni-il «iui«^ U-o union of llitir lliosi^i or 

ktuii Uif'flk'oF iI.ejMisniri'ii. wfiiclivan- imiofi in llica« 
abtrk t& If-MiLt^ ilu- .W)i<teiit'4ai 111 ttiiK of th^- groui«uiftoni?it Ik 
as tkv UK.- austrilftiJ in tia- tmilitiona. v.-iLSOiilL-nc'es of wludt m* imw to k foiftnl, 
*ina hliieb Hstoiiish us by ihetr arl.itmrinis^. The «ise clmurttf 

vvlicn thov Biot'0,1 Cron, tk gian.I iiu.l onbwku atepiw^ tu Ik sn..ai nspaiiMo^ 
bl-okn bv foTL^U, llinir dwollint- uf tr^ky. I" tbu Iiitt4jr pkew. tlic arott« ore 
cmnr«.nitivdy i-rokun ..[n tba muons of tlir mou cftimoL oinlnir. Tins 

iliJlii-iiliv is iniensifiiil by tbo mn--«s«ity -f cbaiigniK .. . anil «l 

fiv.im:noy in nnA-oinunt from nuaulow (o lo^.loiv, wins, tin- hcftU n™ 1^' 
«‘o..stNine«llv U.« ix^uoiuii unimj?nm:i.k ii.io slrib: v-iti. tho 

i.n.lm.ls uF tin- n.uF ibo i...in.iunity. nuiy tak. a .Inm- of 10« or fiflci. 

.MUHislin- of tivo niuivs. uo. sL.llioi,. ono lu.oycor^Iil. mi... ft ul 

two anoklin. ooltMor lIu.- nbmmmn .mil knl ol bun^t^ U„ n,«y l«k m U o 
maxinmn. ln:.l. for a ilislrkt ftomn.st if.o Vakuk fmui tlm.. 

Immlrtil k.uL Tlio .uini.nom wmihl bftAlly sn1k.o to Wp fm... ^ » ft™- > 
four mn\i^ riii-" suaxiiiiuiii witulii a eiiiMLiiwiiit/i t> 

l™l .« u, ibink U.«t«.» tem w» » ...«I. s^dor ut »■ 

«..B,„bufe» of fbo... .1.00 »•»■■ C 

tlinit fLi>v 4inj HOW- til tht'LT Iq^vntlSr 

tl» 0.l.„,l, v 0«o.. IMO n^ulHri, tta ;l"» „1,i|,. i„ ntl«0. Uw oOloWo, 

lYxpiiTLSc-s (if lerritoiy nrt MiHikon ul us Fptiin,., *- T * > 

of pwjpk, witb ibmi tiutk j.rt deariFiisl as r 

Out of llur luiiiituiiin mol dn-va of Fiornsi tuiwi-^n*^ 
ofdlbo,. 0..0 .«.o-J»L«da. >o« u.«.>«..r.oM. 00,1 wo .«. kb.« o.ly poo.. 

10,00. „,ul,l lo. kUW 1», ooooo.. ond fl.» koou» oould nol ool^ 

Tbo «„.d,«oo,.l of t...o» « fn. 0 . 16 w d« li..« 1«- yon.-. l«r ,1,., , 

Oiva. io .1 quMfity ooly in -o.o".'n. -od U,ou . .. .. ™....W o ,L,j 

.q^taoo, .. ni,I.IUos o». P'o. ooly !»« »- ‘ * 

.!„.o.«n,..ilko,l,...ri oMof .on., ova, if tU- 100.1 odo,iO«o.pw ... -..n 

.o«o Ibn. 3 o. 4 lUioo o .l.»y. Coowiooofly ooo-l. inKoo o.n,l* ... « >o«, W’o. 
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,>.47o lo T.awO iitiva ijf kiiuiiat^ uiaw) givfss iti n vcw fftiiit 2,UD0 to 2,5U0 
litriij, if fjlit! 13 itiilket.! tktj wlmle yciiv jimioid. Henw ilititm is infetlwl for h {^rowii 
IS'i'wtii tivH iinit li liiilf luiloli ijiHresj, atnl fui' tJie tUivo gtowii jieiwnis W) a V ukut 
fiiiotly, scvt'ii Juml n luilf luilah marts. 

TlitJ imioTaor of st-UloiimntA o)iilain lour or fivii tmUj, witli tvretity or 

iliirty Stink < treiisiotiiUly mob is luet with !» wliioh lliore am forty or tifty fmis, 
niitl s*>me liutnlmts of stniis. The w'intcr houses for the luosl imrl stimiJ 
.st'^mralely, sitiif at sol no (llHtauiM! rtom etich otliur, Lmt near Ut the liuvHStiicks. In 
itiis iktitU the iiithioiiL'e of iht: Liter ecodouiie s3'Bteju defiBiiJeiit ujnui Ituy is to ki 
M?eii, Tluf suijtiiier ilwisllitij^, oil the other hatith soeiti to repruMnl uiotie nourly 
dm aiiuient nnxle of life. The suiuiiiar oroiiii eoiUiLJts of iiuitiy huts whUh sUumI 
Hiiilo close together, nUlimigh nut a|i[iureiitly itt onier, Imt dietriliulcd (lecftnlUio lo 
the wiivi'itieiif,it' of ivalw luni the i>le4UHtiJltiesS of the 3111100. The}’ un; ilLsitiVettoil 
ISO Ihiil the >iih .^tiiiul Liigelhev, wliieh ss ^ftoliohly nti titieiotil feature. 

Ill tilt! 3Ki]iiiloua iiuiMiidit! Wiltletueiits of nuettiiit tiiutis, viTiothnr iti the south 
or the iioitfi, tin; VaknUi urrivifJ at tlie Imais oil whieh their eivil exiMtoui'C is 
fiUfietl. Tliis basis wiis the lirucililig (if fiurses, Tfiijre I heir txait iosliiietH wort- 
iimirishod; lUit) 01 id ImiitlrtraftM Uxik Iheir origiu; soiigis and legotidrt wem 
ettiii]K.itiet.f; tlie sj’stem of tlieir groui*'life wiis ileveloiied and *iti'L'Hi 5 jUjL>i!irtl, 
Them they iHiiiiiiwl Iho eunloui of outiuriug luisfortuue rtinf eontjueving lesnbliilts 
ill fi'icodahiii and iu cotutuoti. 

[]i everything ihnt they dLl in tliuse tinioa we seem to tiee u mlleetioii of 
the ehiinieter of tlie iMUwerful iDiuiiiils wfiivh tlifii iMiustiluted their chief wi^ilth 
ami the Ijasts of Lfieir existenee. Tiiu breeding of burses dumauds tfinjchiJ (iiiiilititM 
of miuti anil aiiet ial knoivU^JoB, efliaa-mlly knowledge of geography and ]ih3'6!o- 

gmjihVi very careful jiower of observatJOU) and sagaunj' in the stdeeiion of 
pliax’s'ttiiil ill the reguliitbii of Lite wmidurings, so as to swiire g’>od aila^itj^itioii 
to 1I10 facts of uluimle, fteason of the year, distrilnilion of watCT, atii! depth (tf 
snow. It dutinuids of the drovers cleveruese, eiviinige, deoiniou, and a kmiwledgu 
how to execiiie ijuick and eutupUculed evolutions. as to dirijct, orn»*tj or 
ilrive oil to tliif junper jilncc tlie oVuslroimtotui honk Heiieo the oiialoin of 
liiiwiplilie mill of gfoni^wise aetjon, which is to this ilay abservahk aiuuugsit Lim 
Yakuts. 

irur amt litwKl~ivrt>tffe—ln all tiiejr Ivgands and Lmditiolm, tlie stealing of 
woiiieti and eattle is pTwenldl tus lliu ettUse of war. Xut less fi^qneutly the 
iXH.’flsiou was the oldigiition of bhxHt-iiJWiige. The hlixxl of a iniin, if spilt, 
nstuiiinl atonement. The children of the iniirdercd took vengcaiiou nn tlie 
clilldri'ii of the uiurderer to tlic tillitli geiiemtioii. bSee note K. |i. lUtJ.) In 
udcient times the responsible jiorsoit having Iwen caiitunal, was not killed at 
om.'(!< I ml horrihly tor tti roil. 

Tlie Yakut meeting, with coroiinaiiea for rtcouciling liuarrels, 1ms to 
this dai' a ^ rhameUir. Uift« uro mnile for the ciiterltiiiiuient of the 
hlunl relativewi a HUmll ^lutt of which uolues into the Imnils of the iujiued 
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[Mrty, 31 any «iiu'vivin{| cusloius! mUuw Low stToug wfts o«wr tlic solularit j 
of the how rleeply tlio feeliua ..f mtwtiHibillty for llic toiiducl 

of its iimiiilwr^ hml iwHetmlea iiiiu the sciitimtiite of the The THkiite in'!; 
very ztialoHs hjr tlie honour of thuir ^'(l 1 uraal■e, ’J'liey like to hear the junuses <tf 
iheir triliie, siiliKtrilw, or tfib. When they hear Llrtiue of the aume, they feel 
sorrow. Hence the wiaiderful rigiitw'intiieisf of the \akitts within the ai’i, wlue i 
ofLeu exeites the asUitiitshuiorU of the oliserver A uian who iti ejjtitcly imlifforthL 
when he 4WI* MitiirrtiUiiii', cLentin((, itvbk-r)', or['ii«si»n ftiul extortiaii, wiH take 
them vorv wriously to Inairl if he see.4 them litipiJeii wjtliiii the mh, >w so tliol n 
.ioiiimile i.H the victim, especially if the guilty Iduiiga to another 

..U the other ImmI, itiey will often ehU-hl eviikiit wroii^-dojiig l-y ^^>6 wimnule^. 
I'lieii- trihiiimh are coiHpiiratively jnst in »*l> itftkil-s, liut lietweeu uiemLers of their 
mvti ami mmilier they d.^ido on behalf their coumule. thm of them 
exi-luiiieil this very easily hy sayiiiy that, iti ft cettuiii case, ike thiuj; at stake 
ahmihl have Iweii (UvitU-a (tiiially. but that -f tin* piirtiD# bclongoil lo anullier 
lliUf; ‘‘Cuiihl vre, for his snlie, liiimi one of onr owiW* In iiioaern times, 
Imwevor, ill lUe same measure as the grmiF b«ve hwkeii up lho*n>ii vein mice 
of iijmliiig henls, luitl liave ncatterml thomselves mme widely, the active exchniigc 
♦if iinituali semccti hetweeu the mumtjers haa iletilinttl. llm net of mutiia ily 
has ilisapiMmrml; they liftve come in conUut mom nicely ; ikmr feclmg^ have 
lietsmm bardoiicil. ami there nmiaiiis only a dim rBinitiiatxmce of u comiimn ongiu. 

fii 464.1 PMnf nml CivU Muss mcclingw, or |mj>nlar tiftsenihlie*. 

arc liehl. in summer, in the oiicm air. uot fur from the m^irngdionse »r 
llie si7>. Urn oldest ami mf>8t iiiHimntml s't hmt rank, on c s . 

ground, with tlieir legs crosseil under thorn. In tim secoinl ran* srl nr 
hide,auidonl hat less wi*a!thy kvndsof hmisehuUk In iho thml nmk are ihe ymah 
oliiliUprair mou, ami often women, for the im>st j.ii stauding. m oilier u- 
kucr turn, imd hear. In jjoi.ena it is the Hml row which deeideit j’'; 

«.roml mw sometimos offem iU rcmaikn and amondmetim. but uo mun*. Tk ihm 
milk liMl^iis ill silence. Sometimes the imssi-ms arc umusis , and they all ^ _ 

i« once: but the dccisiim of the qutestion is alwaj-ft submitted to tlie hmt 
eomhn-ts Umddilmration. The omtom cme from lU ranks ^ 

osloeiiieit. mid they have some talented omtors. The hmt nmk nrr* " 

for rtdii» and energy. They can sfthmit or wiLhJmU mim. ^ 
never con^idorcsl binding anti, con.irm^l^a 

,,M l»«v,vu,. to. dWn3,,i.l.,»l 

k.»«k.te.......I *“ 

Cimtonm wiul "uv« iwivice wlum the nif' "iw in any dimeuHy. ^ 

S V«k!.« luu. u,™- .. ataHc., a. -«.« d.... 

. i. Y»l«l M..r (»•»> ! " •» 
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l.iilit two <mly iPiie ff.tjit-rtisnf*, rcnirteeu *ti iifty-uighl uf 

Jjfly-iiiJMj ijf fuuf, <jf livi.*. Tiiv iiutuljL-r ipf those, tint f^oulaiii moit 

b stiisili, Imt tlit-iii! U fine em^h wiituiniu^ Uiirt^^n, f^iiitieeiit iliirty- 

fiiur. tmi\ fony-iliret^ 

[ p. 485,] Ij* < tf Jjiin 1 1 h*1.m ii tl u? w ft hiJi 11 m 

" Hiiiiie lfL^[nLHitly; the iif lJji> ssuiie Htill mow 

rw^fieiiLly ; nnd ln;twt?un tlie ulli^Uiieiiis ujf tlit mmo almost iivery ycutr. 

with tliti pui^Mise Ilf Them is in tivwry ci^r-itsivf ft ^wotlJ fiiiH'tic>iiiiry, 

eliEjm*!! lot II iiuiLii>ei- of y tiitK. vvlifise liiiine ia u corrupt ion of tho wonl ilepi^iy. 
Auytihe, rich i*r [wior^ tuny Im ik|isftyp if he is ji jritst and :RMisiljk iimn. lie 
nitwi. iiinki^tanil ail alwmt the ailvmita^eB anti tliaadvanta^ of htmi. He Iulh 
iltn ililficiik tusk of Llie allouiieiil^ If he uf incuMii]>etofil, lie makes 

fnit^tiikeiv he eheiiU inteottciaftllyp whoti«? arisi! iiiiEirtels and tij^ihk. 

Sr.iiiiotimi> tho ttupntio^ flLilU, if tliej uiooL lu thfcida ii tj^aestiuti 1«^t^vi«on the 
of u Kiieh JVoi/r^ solceU; ait ullicorp who JitLf the uvemighl ovci- 

the tio Jill ties in to allay their disputes. The Vakutii siiv that tliu fillotinents 
111 the within a ou^^ht to la* readJnHteil every forty yenrsi The 

allotment is niaile by an i^s 5 ^iiibly of all tlie offieors and Iiend tnuiL Within 
the JVers/^yv the re-alluLuient takes \daAie. at iindeKueil jxstiods, when aoino iieiv 
uevessUy artiM^f for iiisUiiR% from the newssity of aitlting od n oU-Ir. fur ihe 
ehuit!!h, or wlien meadows have lieeii ?5]K>ileil by n frcshel Kowiukys the 
dt^|iiitii^ Jiet only athjiiuisLmtively to cmhhiIo the deL'isioiis of the jLSstaaldy. 
liiiiividmds are cimetiintl} asking for a mif^jusLlneiit id silintiiii-nlft, ii|^in all 
suits uf pleiis. IfCaviiig out of necooiii the hitis ttiiis adiltMl or sahtr.ieU.th it may 
U- said ill general that indivhliuib disclose nf their aUotnienm wilhoiti limit 
or tiiiiCp and even give tliotii hi inheritance. In the^ Jimih, n eertnin lart of 
I he niLitdows b lip jHiii Eoued Ui L^’iitiiin holm^itesiil-i. Tln&e ate reganleiJ us llm 
iiialieiiahlo jimjierty uf thi* houBehotder. Only gate* am I Ktrij^ whu-h lie fin titer 
off or dfti purposely left for itiat [jurjnAfe, are aiihjeel to divisiinip Hy m&Lim of 
Lliein iKpuiImtiuh b hmuglil hImiuL 

[(>. 48ft,] Pai^tiimaud wmids almost ever) w here are in llie undivided Use of 
all thi? inhahitaiita of a ]oi:alityp without regaril to the or AVi^% to which 

they l^long. It ia tme that iich meit in mivny plaefeH have dividtHl amniigst thuin- 
KslvaH Jiupamte ijuitle nmgeii niit ot the eoramon lands, and iuivo kneed theiu, hut tlieir 
Aiif roninaii-s hiok ii[aiii siieli luiitl-gtahhiiig with disfavour^ mid if the rich iiLiiii ilies 
or lilies iulhicnee, they tiy to brt^k down his eiicloeiiiw and throw open the him I 
ug.iin^ There is a at rife of iuletvyt he twee ji ciiLtk owners and tillers ? I he latter 
etiilom^ their hiadu ; tlie former ilrivc their town houie ihiet! tinivt< hi the day. 
The endostitia make this joiintey longer. In general the eiJ gfouji iwondle.^ 
itsadf ki the iiiiiivtdiiid t1k|MiNil of a plot of laiid which has In^oii won by ckaiiisg 
wijijils iPt memlowis^ or of mowing hinds obtained by ilrjiog up sWidij|iH aiiit iwjurb* 
when it has boon csUrhlished hy pie^i.iHpLioii. iind evmi if the appropriaUal hind m 
iiiudo iitherilaUlep pmviik^l that the plot b not laige and b all iltiibo*J by tliC 
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uwiwr. Jlut it tlie tilsus if, ymil.«« thv -fWPiuf ivjiU* iiiiy of it, llic 
rigtiU. Tli« imly ijiie-iUou tliPii in wlfotlnir tliu nwner liiW 'Viui lifiisk ii’uiii Uk' Isujil 
u miin»M“.ilii-i* for ilw WKfiii’ 11(1^1 ivYiUi.\ Uy hiui u|m.i, it nfuHi tk«y 

tiJiftertiike Urge cfearMigs or (!mitinj 5 efi (,i>initiimiilly. Tinx^e win* lu»vi» a in 

rhe .I tliii« «oii HT%\ first, lJif)so wlio !jVwl Chtiitf liefore; lln'ii wH tin- *'1^ “ 

.VioJtif ill j*r<>iMirtii»ti tr> Uioir Kliiirv in tin? work, itiul Uiuir iieeil of Imitl. 


II.—MAlittlArJE ASit THK J'UmUA. 

[|.. m,] » liatnhliBiietl iMsyimft ft 4«*ul»l tli;it 

wtiun the UnsfiiKiis came in ccniuct with Un* Vnkiim, pifljgamy exisstoi uiiiijiigst 

tlie liilter. (St-*: ui*t« K ])- 10f<- ' 'I'liey '“‘^1 » " ’'f O’l*-' »“"«■ 

iiml iiiiotliur for liift t-flbpnnfr liv a iKirtieuhu' wife, if tho iutcrj>ret4iion is 
If u irt it woiihl iinlail itif itiferaftci; that Dlitio the iiKither faimly eswU^ 
minmKfit the Viikiits. This is tunHrtuoil by the t«nlitio« that inaur ^ witl> 
futlier tUfweeiit. and iv.en whole gut their niiun^H hm woiueu. 1 ho ^ ftkiilH 

liavc iju &u&sm\ Wfittl for tlie iiieeise desigiifiliud of « family wHisisUng .d 
a miiR, with ilia wife and Ub driidreti. Tlie eiimint word is KrrfffH. hut thw w 
an awligiinus ward; most ptohnldy il means ihfrUm. I« «<>«wer to luiiuin^. 
iht' most vftriouB wtftteinetita werv given. Thu uuthuf lienid this wu ^ u . 

of iill Uiow whom the hyitd of u hoiiwhcld w.i» InhiuiI to mmntain, iiwliiiling 

Tlie sm. of (lie huuse wiis no longer t^mshlerwl a when he mftmeil am 

*‘Slid.lHh.!il u linn-Mi: of Uh fiwn. hnl all immUs iiml lalMfimfPs n** nuitler wliiiL 
llieir KUitiis fW rcUtionship, are I'OUHidervd Aif^rn. [Tiie iiiit i »r s? inH, * 
wold: he d*fes not laBiuU-rs of the Kny<>..] Tim uuimtjge HiHioms an*l 
legemb in wtiieh Uietv isrefmiiue U* the stealing of wives in im distimt i»iBt soeiii 
to iKiint to an ongin of this hoaso-gmup from slavoiy-, Timre a« even dimt 
evtdeiues of ihim f*.r ftu fttndenl wmd. ayiionyin .,f Ar,v/,i..a«r/*?rr. ineaiit slavo 

« 1 O. Knew (Piiiie out uf I 1 S« nil llmt awiomiL Jii tim Aayrtt. 

ur eiiwlHtv. and seems to lift VO tpjni oui , i .i .. 

II.., an. wil.ja.1.a la II". «IJ»' »■“> ‘l™*' “ 

i( I,; .. lotln.'. aUlar l.nl!,«r. »»«n “I' '' '* 

ak«.r .,Hl aian^ntio ... »'* 

■n,„ iK„,i ,„a si.a ..«»)■ «i»l -i««'"'«' 

dvu (twav his eliilduvu as ItilHiiirum to oiimide isjfsoiis, . , 

at ila. *lan. ll'«« atat«»«»** 

avanm. I. tart, cla.- Vakat fomilv ’ J'- 

,i..jnli.a, at .ha yaa..s ..I -,„a.. anl... .. 

.„l.ia.U.H- a( U.C *c.ak t» tha aUnnS. a"'l U..«.-a.l.a-i.,.va...J* » lW-»l.nl,».a. 
TI.;.,uU...rk...«Hot aa.aya»» i" .*Wal. ‘I» fthar, ..Mar ..ratha.'. ..r l.a ...nfe 

faraial Ika v«.l.gar ■'< U” '"'“ilj '''"■ ... ‘ '", 7. 

Jar ,.iho.. .■...,fcr vao- la.nl aaa.iuia.a,. Mkins... Wuiaall all Ua. I.a5l..aa.t. «"■! «l- 
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iilher CJises in winch ihc fittliuT of llw iimjicrly wT the 3<Mi. tcHpl: iiwny 

fi-utu him his axe ami wU»oe. nnd hay, nmwii and siiLVt*d hy him, cwlu- 
jdctcly itnlciscndciitly. Tins son cOlU|>Ittiiim) of liia hanl fate, hut couM do nolhhig. 
He alau knows of a case in wtiidi i^renls sold their cit;hl-ycar-uld d4ntghter to a 
Ihu^iiui official wlat was travelling tliroujflL TTe saw and htinril of uiany in 
tvhich eldors cruelly Iwat iut!iiil«rs <pf the houiwhohl, uajnxiitdly wuiueti luid 
diihlteii, yet ho knows of an ciiiud iiuiulier of cases of an ojijnssLu- cluimcter,—cast's 
in which ytuiuger hiolheiw (duyrtl a uioiv iniiwrtajil iti tin? family Lhan oliltr 
Lftplljers. ill which ii wife, ntirestruiired hy tire preaonce ->f stiangBrs, behaved ritdely 
to her sick lm»haud,evcn k'Ht hUn.aiid oianily kept a lovci in Lire Iuiuho; in which 
It slaughter, knowing tliftl she wna the ouly one in the holitte nhle to hihour, 
did nut idrey Irer paivnts, did wliatever she choec, refused ait tidvinitngef<iis 
Tuarriuge, mid went about with the yotitig men I tefurb-the eyes tif all; in which old 
jHjHipIc did not dare to sell a iMJiind of butter or a loud of hay, or to hiiy nnythitig 
for iheinstdveH, witlmut ttakiiig the iwnsout of a gmwii soil All Uieso citsea tvvn! 
not coiisideted by anybody unnsnal, and dicl not call forth fruui the laniuuuniLy 
:niv UIOIV wiiideniJiuliou tluni ctiid or unjust LteaLiireiiL of tUililniii. 

Tht O/d.—There is no aneh thing us any sirictly iiatriarehiil Telutioiis]ii]>s. <ir 
any dBcp-tuoted or cultivated feeling of reaped fur the old, aniungst the Vaknls. 
A yunng Yakut saitl, “ They not only do not fewl, nor honour, nor obey, hot they 
*fwld and often beat the old jreoplc. With my own eyes. T huve mure ihmi 
onto ssm ¥akuls,p«or and rieli, W1 uud gowl, Ireut their fathtyrs and (Ireir 
mothcra." Thi^' behave cB]aseially bailly with decrepit utul reehk-iiiindml jaircnts. 
't heir chief ob,fetJt in dtatliiig with such is to wrest from tliciii any bits of proj«rty 
they limy still reUiin. Thus, us lire old jreoplc became more and mure dcteticclcKs, 
tlicy an* treated worse ami worse. It was no better in ancient timet>. Furee. lire 
coiiimi force of the list, or lire force of hungor. tuleri in the motleru Viikiit fiunily, 
uuil seems to indicate the servile origin of that fuimly. thice the millrer saw Imw 
a weak old man of wfventy Iwat willi u stick liis ftirty-year old son, who was in 
gi.sul liealth, rich, uinl a completely illdejreiideut huuKeholiier, who hii'l just liooii 
ulecletl to an office in the o’k The son stood quietly and did not dare even tn 
evrele the blown, but tirel uhl iimli Silill had an inipoctaiil amount o{ ptoporly at 
his disposition, and Ire ruled the family by Uic fear that lie could deprive iniy 
reculcitmnt one of a uliare in tlie inlreritance. 

.fuhip/oawjw brhr*:fit Porntt* amt tfAfYifrru.—hi w^dl-tmilo ftimilili*, where* thiin? 
IK a great quantity of catlle. or where the tight to large wlvuiitjigea from land, .»r 
tiar tHosm^iou of wcU-eutuhliehml traile, provides uti opiKirlunity to win freuii 
liiretl laljuur, and no an iinis *rtiiiit revenue U obtained, indei*elideiilly of juirsoiiul 
Iitlamr the rnlu of the fatlier and hioiIiot ua proprietors, esjiccLaUy the rule of the 
father, ie atrejigtheired and maintained for a kmg time, nainely, to flic tnomeill 
wluui lire tdd people Ipccreiie decrepit imil h)«fC the cutiacity to coij]|]tehend the 
niuipleul things, llcnetadly they db Irefore* that tiuia TIuk (j/ LB 

Liuiii]taiue<l liy ilie wpraul uf Kiu^iiii] idtf*ud and Ih lli^ uld-fuisliivinhj \iikiii 
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farniJy. t|ie «!tnniiiiy of wliich is fonmU'd almost MvUrely I'li trattlo-bruciliiig, und in 
wliidi t^msUtnl. jpowonul siipon isinn is l«qniiwi, tlins making perwmal stvengtH and 
initinlive imiUptmfiiihle, tlw* niom<‘td nf Uia traiisfor of mk into tlie homln of thi 
son is roac;ke<l imicli oarlior* Ii oecnits still ourlifif in pKU* fuiuiUos ^hicli liver 
osoliksivcly liy Iwnfl-klNinr nml by tlio indnstiy of the strongwl and Iwet Pinlowml 
Thfr old peAt>|»! gtiive ngainst this teiideitoy iu vain. The young i»wplc jiatuniUy 
atrivo to avail thqiMfielvfts fts fully os posaihle of the of their lalioiir, nud an 

inviii ns iht*v feel Btrotig emuigh, they liegiii to struggle for their rights. Tlic 
fiari'iits are drjs-udeiit on the HOns. who (wuld go nway to eani muges. Heuee they 
wiy; '• ft is iijotv fldvantagLHnu for ii« Yakuts, in this fro/z-ii wimlyj- of outs, t« 
have maiiv ctiihlren than to have mneh iiioue)* and cattle. Chllilreti ar© out 
eapiUl. if 'they hk It is lianl to get gowl labourers, even for large wage*, 

imt II son. when be gmws 14 ', is a Inlsiuier who oi>sti nothing, nevert holies, it is 
hanl to mir children.” The uiiilior knew of eiwca in whirh wives put op with 
the prcsetHje of loistreusea in the house, considering that an inevitable . niise^iiieiiee 
of their own childleasn™. Tl.e death of ehiUlren is accepU-d coldly m iiopulmis 
rlistricte, Imt in the lliiidy aeltled ones is ainceiely bewaileil, ^^^Jlletllne^^ tliey 
fcike to drink or to idlenesH when lliey liave hist tbeir children. 

The fewatest nnndier of suicides one old i^eople who ft^r a lonely oh age. 

The treatment ihev receive fnlly necoiiula for this, 11 , 

If the i«m^nt;, on acT..nnl of their own deficiencies, or the exeeiittonnl hanl- 

heartedni^s <.f a son, have not l«en aide to discipline him, then ^.i.icr or lu^r a 

strife ari«-s in the family. The women am in aurh eases inme y.eldmg. 

are physiadly weaker and have s^meiy any righU A. meml^rs o the th^ 

have no rigid© to land, proi^rty. or indei^ndmi 

very soon, \foflt frequently they make no attempt to ^ 

ihciu oiiiBide of the family, U i© another uuitter for the lv»ys. A . _ 

themselves to fonu jiidgment. on communal questions ; they qmckly ae.|mre a 

kimwleiige of the rights of men. and Income saturated with tiie Dommimal .q nt 

which refnaes to oeLwledgo any privilege, excupt Ff^ 

„ u,. •.-•f r z~:w 

ikat Avav tlioir devemesfl mid skill lu ^ * n -,1 irrii™ in 

......«;,(!,WMlr »n.l ,,„si«»Uv ll.« .W 1* #>'« ';™ " 

llK, »d d... Lr wW,« .hall W faUilM. If rhe, “>1 J 

,„rr„r.» ih. wWaU i. »< -I.™. ■>» >; « v 

t..rmn,,tins tl»ir .Hm mil. i.p.'iwhw ‘h.t ’ 

yl.,W A. .ooa « a I.rf.cr P«c.i'T. tUh >" '"f '’f.^2"'*■;” 

..then.i« 11 « p«.cr k-*" "'■» 1 ” «'» *>"• 

ti,..,. h. l.,U . .....taal .«h™i^r. ».aeli».»lh.«i. .Jl«w. « 

U..y live; t..l ^.Ihins » .eall.v ■!<>»« "‘k"”* 
eevee,iBn of the tueilr. Theynuee .uaa tak* the ptl.« ef the oU <m » l» 
of .ltoti..» Mel ol*Ji.e»..na h. ».akB hhe«l[ .ue.t«.« »r.ll .< th. 




[lawntsi US nf the IniMiuMiTs who sii-^ wiiio.ut rinhl8 or voke Iti ili« family. A tiiAii 
who wan wprouthwl for hts Iwhimont to his iiinthftr, sniO : " hot cry ; Itt htx 
jjo Imni'rj’. She lunde luu cty ttinre tlmix oiieo. mul sho me my f"*'''- 

Sho uB<iil to IrtHti me ffH' tiiflre.” ^ * i ■ 

[^t. nlT.] PrrtiifffiHrf fi Iff Fftvil 0 /ifti' Ftnuitff. jrmru ,—In a fimiily m 

which the riyUte and pi-wei-H have rcihvctnl to mjnilihnum, so that nil Lin- 
n'lationaof tlw memtu’f* are eHtabliBluHl, the dntiiiiiioii c^f the liwwl whuevet Tio fe, 
over the laliotir and the pii.prty of tho is imHmit.Hl The nfi^iiiisatioi. 

is it«Uy servile. Especially pitiful is ih<- jsaition of the wmnon, who plfly no r.-fr 
in the jflVt, iiinl tlioreforc eaji expect no proitietion from iiuylirHly. ihe mUhoi 
ndvisctl ft wo,nan to npi^al u. ll.e when «lu! eotuplmntsl that her liuaUm 
t-xploiled her hilftmr aud Halt of her hiilf-Krown aou t that he wiiS cxtmvaj,-utit unr 
wasteful, s-i that he W'us likdy 0* nfllnce them to i«iuperbai. ‘'The head 1 simi 
she, " Itow often 1 have wenplaiia-Hl to him ! he listens and says notljiug, uin ft ti' 
thol, my Inirtlaiiiil .‘HiU nmre .marrelaoiae and more perveree." Another Wo,unit 
aaiil^ "Till* niati is Uie master j it is uecc-wy to obey Idm ; lie works fthn wd mu 
we ftt home." Titis work fthrofitl flousistii for the most pitrt m bikini^ p«t lu t le 
villaiio nssemblies «nd in eommmt ltxiHn{t front house to house. It is tnie that iI,h 
limn acquires iuformiiiion ftl»cmt wa^res mul prices; Iml lie iJso keeiw to himre 
The monopnlT td nil external relftiioiis. mul even for tlie ab«;nct.* nf any of re 
hot,no,nates Without hk conacni he demands a strict fte,to.mt. To acitnre at, 
extnt nain, wit, food or money, or earn soinetliing hy tmundo work ts oonsidere, 
more tteoimhle lluiu to rnlkuv heavy dally blHiiir which would mam tarn " 

Lire family from day to day. If Ure head of a honsohrd.l has prt>w.,-np chddren, 
the amoimt of work which he does is very inaipnlflcant. He worku like the olhere 
nnly at tho Imy-liarvi'st; tire n^tH (if the ttmo he vvomlcrs about, lookiii]; out. ,t w 
inie, tor tire exter,,,,! InterestTt of the family to whicl, Ids . are is m»v cestnct^l 
althm,Kh foireerly it extomled to the inside the hmree Ire ta irc-teil 

will, aliuost skvisl, respect iiml (wttsideiatitui. Hift pivseitco puts all cm 
cd,«‘rfnlnt^. the exmme for whict, U that itc must maintoiu t^ls'cl, 

It is tt eiisloiii, the reasttn for which treems to Ire the dtsiro nf i.hc fatlrer mtt 
to ]tm-. itowor in the house. Lliai ire often (inis allotnrentft to t,m sotia ami token 
into the henre,* their place {ttoudsnu, or a nephew, o, 0 1ur«l urn,.. lh(isc 
persons, after they have lived some yin,re in tire house, mol w-rkcd it, lire famd.v 
a,-.n»re Lire wmo rigl,t I* a pri of the inheritanee aa If they Inwl la^an 
'I'lic Viikiits «tv that a hulu'r nrev deprive a of l,re mhentiuiwi, hnl ^ 
never knew example of it. He knew of eaBc« in which sotre mic-I totheo*. 
alleging tliai. tire ullotoicnia M hiel, they toceiv(?d nfier many ycare hdsiiir wore 
no I an liiroe as thi- v ahmild have lieeii. 

[p. i>2y.1 Thf /Jforrid 0 / A Yakut ,hH-larc«l lluit a father would 

give eqiifll shares of hla pinpiWty dutiiig Ids Ufelinre to his soils and hi* 
ilaughldifs, or that lu* wcnihlyive larger 611 , 111 * 1 , to hlft iluiightcrs^ liecftiifle t o,j new 
mnrc, sincvi tlity go as wive* to live among Birangei*. whruv if they Iring liUle 
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Him mocl with liulit re«l«wt. In Iwl, lliiwover, it i« i»»t fttqiicntl}- tlw ret w, 
lh.i.m»g«mor.. IIous»«™nitiKlS"''>''™- Tliw<«tii)"H«in^ 

,tt.,a,or «/.. ..1.1 .» 1W..W inh™"*™*; "T'™ 

ijawBil. ili.*. ..11 wtiicll iviw i.a.rv..l f'tt tlwnl .luring life te t e 
.„,™1 .IninsKlen. get... r»r. in iL rnnn.rrie.1 .ln..gl,te« ™.l< » UHl" 

„„1 .....it the)- IB. ..»rri»l, »...l.r the Lltelnse »l the..' l.T<.t.t.er|. t^eUj. 

nr ..tli.T ,.f II.. Inther in Ih. ...«le «... » tl'"' “» ““ ”* 

lw®«,.. the pinnli..., l..lt ef... ..‘li.li.'M en Ita »‘le «> "" ... 

i-rtfn: in-njiittiHl to Ih! tiiuinfiiitiB. , t „ 

Wills were unknown nmoiiKSt tlie anviont liaku ta Thu m.i 9 o . s. 

wor. ^cr.dly ..oci.tod, ki.t llr.y cl.iotly of dJi^tionB how 

wlutti- till* gravfh sltonUl iie nwitU-. ami wkat horse sbould Int ki w m “ ‘'r ’i' 
intjilii k- hmei\ with the dyiny mau.ttinl wliat cliattels shonW k‘ m ' 
hi.; Nnw.uhvv. tU. rich thdr validity 

mv writtou hy a functionary. lUc mik or lU ckrtjf ... Mii‘ 

f'lifttfi not Uws tlian u liorse or a ww. ,,f * 1 ! 

Fw... tl... i«.i..t nf view ef U» «if^ nnelw. nephew*, ntnl niele 

.legn.* 1,.v, e Mter right tn the iuheriUnw. Ihnn « ^ 

if .the i. ...nrrW »».na «... inf. » eenend -»■ '»*" 

The ..nihor know, el «», h. whiet. (enaw-.n....l«n. ef 

Hi tlu' ihKjwtsoJ. inliurited his projHjrty for krk of iclntn o 
1«. while hie ew.. eieter, whf h».1 ..«rrW .nf, ^"“1 

ue.l.i..g et all. Me ineiitions nnalhct ease "i »l‘..l' “ ‘ 

.nnm^e P"'f h* " ’'*• ‘'7 ,^fa,T.ln! had 

laiile-priee iind divided it Milling*. lliit.i.>olvM,iin the g™u“' ' ; . 

never Iweu Wr hnehnnd. h^en if « father >“« 8'''“V'7»”[ ‘ ‘“""i 
diinghter daring Mn life, 'T hj "tH « '*»* “ill Ime" 'I'nt 

je,,the i„u..fe.« with the fanner. 

...w«nfMa.lT.to«».nW.‘rihh‘;^ '““'r "' 

the I'likn.;: d,e leenndit, el their wemen U,.... the 
hnaWnd , the, i».r .went, er 

a.,e.nR,t the tteMtane. „„„u.r varie. 

allotlier of twetitv. and aimllicr of ninoswi 

'"‘Te“:.i;:'::L - »,. ..t't'',*::,: 

hnsUiml thirty yt-iu^ ^1'’ul'^ 'voimin laui niuu 

rliiHren. ali ..f when. liW, .nether wenn... bed Mgl.t and h»l 
... ..f ton, hwagh. ..,. twet .nether hrengU. ..P ' » 

a„atl.-r bninghl a), wren enl ef nineteen i ‘ ^ „ 

ef Uve. hrenii. nunll. Anetl,.r wannte, eight, eld wl.e tM.W ... ted « 

what age wan ntarried. hnt Iheugh. that it wna a. effwa. Wre 1»“ 
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childrcD, tlio lost utie wliun shfi vs^a sixty yeais alti, Elsveii of tlieio iU«^ iii 
chiltlhood 

Tho men, esiieeiaUy the ricli, inany veij' .reiing. Tho author knew s man of 
fourteen, who had been wsTried two years. The eerewotiy hud not yet heen 
perfonuod, h«l he lived with hie wife in the liome of her father, hecansc the 
liride^price ha«1 keen paid for her. TlieT tliink that early marriniics are unfruit- 
fuL Infant mortality aaionfjst them i« frightful, as the above stafceineiita show. 
This is doe to the misery in which they live, on aoeonnt of whicrh they eaiuiot 
■jive care to tJteir cliLldren, even when they are rich. 

[p, 527.] Cktiilftiri/t, /ji/flwy.—According to the ideas of the Vakiite, the 
woiiian has the greater share in pTociuation. A man wliose wife gave birth to a 
uioiuttresity reftiaed any responerilalily for it, snying that he hatl had twenty-tivo 
rhihlien hy his eeveii W'ivee; thie was the timt by his eighth wife. 

An old wuniuu takes a iiew-tsirn child and carries it iHimediately before the 
hinging tire. She sprinkles it with writer from her Jininlh, the water .sometimra 
being warm and aometiniee told, and tlien r^uiekly washes it. Tlirn she siaeara it 
with fiwsii crenw. GenpruJIy tin* child never retoivea any other t«ith. If it tim-s, 
it is at long intervale. ITwy tliink that Isitliiiig esjiofiea liie vliihl to take 
'J’hi'j' are not in the hobil of bathing liiomaelves. Tliey often aiiiear n child with 
cri?am. iliinking this very nilvaiitageous to it. The Yakut molheiw have inn wueh 
milk, Not a child grows op wiihont using o sucking horn. The tnotliers sucklo 
tlie rdiildren long. Tiie author now five-ycar-old hoys who demandctl the breast 
wiien liicy wiw their little hndliew enjoying it. Ghildroii are often suckled ut 
night to keep ihom quiet, hut in the ilaytimo they lie cold, damp, atid neglecU'd, 
wliile their uproar HlJe the honse, the mother being employed in her lm«is»koUl 
work. Some motliera employ a means of putting their children to ulet-p, I'fipociaUj’ 
if they are fretfnl hoya, which often causes aijetniatorrhea. 

Ip. 529.] WUvii a child iicgins to stt up, whioli tnkco place at the end of 
t hrto muiillia, it is no longer railed a liaby, hut lias another class-naine. In ancient 
times they gave it its firat name ul this point of time ; it got a socuud one when 
it coidil draw a 1 m>w, Tlieir lailiieo creep at six niimtlis, and stand anti walk 
at It year. So after they are six montlw old, they cnwl oil over the Boor of 
tlio house. Tlie Yaknte tliink that a chihl which does not yet imilemtnnil huninn 
language tiudcratauds Uie talk of the fire, the singing of binls, the Imgnage of 
hfwls, lifoless objects and epiiita ; hut tlial he loses this gift wlien he acquires 
hitman speech. This superstition may be ilno to die habit of rhildreii to stay 
atiout tlie fiiw, the wannest and pleasantest place in the lionet*, and also tlio mosl 
iiiterewting, where a child stanilH staring at the llimics with hia big black eyes and 
listening to the hissing and snapping of tlie fire. Their children look the prettiest 
til Enropoaus when they are from live lo ten year* okl, because thou they are moat 
like oiir chiltlren; but then they are by no meouH sprightly or ctJterii'rLaing, and 
they ore exceosivKly oliedicnt. Even w^hen playing, they tlo not make half the 
noise and (novement wliich our children make. When there are several in a 
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family,70Q uitiy uot uoiic4« tlieir firefiaiice fora long time. They Hiile tliimiHoIvtia 
away jii ihti wmiors, or nit ia n ring ou the floor, b«ay with ocMuetliing or other, 
uitking, ({tiarrelliiig, lelliiig Btoriea, Binging,—hot all of it only lialF aloud They 
Hre hanlly ever ao far (Stfriftl away ua to cry alouil or to aloucL At a 
thtettUuiiiig shout of a grown pcrwin, they come to Hiletiw niiil BoaLler. Gnly when 
thi*y art' alouo do tb'y become lively This hapjwiit in Buinincr. in the wowls ami 
grove*, tiufl in the fictils. They are voiy fojici of naoembling to play thorn. 

o:t6,] WfMht^ CcKmmes.—f'^n the otwasion of a wedding at which the 
anthor wa* preBoiit, Ih**- liridpgiwm'ft ptftcosaioti arrunged to reach the house of live 
l.rido at. (lawn of day. At llml hour the giieste w«‘re asywiiibled at tlm housi* Tim 
groom and tin* g((*Va*tW{Witi ouch led a home loailod with fresh in(‘ut. it Ind on 
liorselmek, wititoiit saddle, gulloimd out nl full sjamd to lawt the groom a 
prociisaiun t but when he was idtcmit fort}' fathoms from tliein, tu! suddenly st'ipjKid 
Ilia hiH’se, tunted, and wale lutck again. Otic of the grooimuneii followed him. but 
not 1 icing able to ovcrUikc hi in. tunn?] and roioined hi.s own jiartt'. When the 
griHini's party itKle into the eoiirt, the father of the bride held tlie etimip for the 
father of the gr.Kuu; the others of the bride'e jiarty. act.'onliug to rank nml order, 
jierfortiicd the same orttee for the mendiers of the gnvmi s pAiiy. 1 he 3 ouiig iieoph* 
earned into the lioitsc the meat mid other things brought liy thegioom’g party,but 
the gnsiiu remaiiuHl at the gate, tnnimg his face to ilie east, and looking ai llm 
apmaling dawn, lie ewsaed hiuiBcU zealously ami made obdwnce. W'heti all 
liml takou tlieir jilaees, the ooueiii of the groom, with a wliip in hU band, wldoh he 
had not laiil aside at all. went out and ci.mliiftfd the groom into the Imiwfc The 

latter came in with hia liewi taint -lowu ..a eyes i>ovcred. He was very ymmg. 

and deep eiuotion was visible on his fare, lliv father and mother of the bridoiia i 
him with the saered iiuagefi in their liau.la They blessed liiuL At the muac time 
the one who was condm-ting luiii, him by tlie neck fmin lichimi and J«iit 

him down thiw timoa at tlie feet of the parcuta of the l>nde. After tluit. ilie 
gWKim with Ilia cousin brought in still more packages of meat mid bid them tlmre 
is*ioie the fire. The gw»m uncovered one »f the i^ickagea. in winch was onelosiKl 
(he head of a horse cooked whole; he pickal out from bonen'h the 03-^ thm, bte 
offat and cast them one by one 011 the (ire. Alter tlml they ctmed the hmaes 
he.ad mvay and kid it in the chief I'ortier rm tlm ground i but they M the groom 
into the eomer on the right, where they eaiiaeti him to lie s^tcfl wit 1 iw ace to 
the wall and lik kick to the iwopb, on what they wdkd the last bunk to the right. 

I hi till.* cortespiHiding one to Hie h-fi, liehiiid ft curtain, sat tin bride. Tlii.y mti 
mmaiued in these places the whole lime, in Uieir l«Ht gamicun^ mclmUiig caji and 
gWes. and Im even never kid his whip nut of his himd. All the gmoms party m 
like manner kept on (heir best oiit-of-door garmenU*. In spite of the heat of the 
bheting lito. Tlie parents of the biide were dns.siKl iu Hie samo manner. The 
l^wt of tlu«e ptt^ml a little bter kid aside their ounjf-door ganuctitK 

The entertainment liegaii. Tlie fi.^asterH weni all soatol in an established onler 
wliich never varied to ttu! end of the entertainment. A dUtonl relative of the 
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brt-ltf, ill fuH oiit~oWoor Ak^, BRtinfl as wn tiat. gnve to llie fntlier of tlw* fawwii 
II wooileti cup full of kumiss; then He gavt‘ oue eacli of lli« coiaiwnioiia of iha 
jnwm. HavintJ lielO the cups ft little while, they {jave tliem 1>wck to him, iliat lie 
might pour out a little ea the fire. The« they leeeivcd the cup ftjptiii mul tirank 
a UltJe. Tlie futher of the groom then gave his cup Ui the father of the hride, who 
tlrnnk a little aud gave it to life wife, who pasacil it na to their other relative^ 
Tlivu the uncle of the grixnn gave hb cup to tlie father of the gtooia. He gave it 
to the fatlier of the bride, uiui so it went the touiuIs. Tlieu they senwl hrwkfiwt 
of itohl boiled meat and tea with milk and sugar, and a piece of rye bread for 
w^leoual onea amongst the gueate. Soon after timt they killwl aa ox and a horse. 
Wulc aome of the young peoide di^Bcd those, otliere prqiared the kettles, and 
bitjught wckhI and wftter, and melted ice iu llie ndglihoiiriag huL They bodial 
ihojaent iathe prtvieiice of Hie guests, in lag inm kettles j then they laid it on 
trestles before the lire Kiret of all, of comae, they hudod the viscera, tlie entrails 
iiirnstMl with blooil, tho heart, tlie stomach, etc. la cutting up llie atiiinals, tlii-y 
toiik care that the shin luMies should remain unbroken. (ii«e note l», p, 108.) 
Wlien the meal was ready, tiie young people *>f the of the brule, although 
they were pranas of entirely indepndent position, undertook Uie «erYi«. of llm 
gucsta, Tliey spriwl hav oti the ground liefore Uie viaitors. and spreud on tliis 
the akiiLi of’tho mure and os which hod just tieeu slanghtereil *'Huch was the 
table of the lUttient Yoknla," they said in explanaiion. 

Tlie author, wli‘u he saw tho iuimensi* pile of frc*h meat, whidi was laid 
befure each one. ankei]. 'l>o they expect them to eat all that themselves?" Uc 
was auswered with ft merry laugh, 

^Vmnen were not aduiittcfl to the lalde at iill. They took their prtions off 
into the comure, where they «lo them. At the bepinaing of the meal, tho miiHtcr 
of ihc house gave to each one a glass of vo.lkft Tlie young and Hie i»-a,r got less, 
fimueiimas very little indeed, hut tiie imoiition was to pass iy nobody. Tlieu nt a 
signal given by the muster of tho house, each one drew his knife mid set to work 
to «it. which they did with a uniformity of movement as if they hod lawn drilled 
to it. After a while, the faiher of the groom, rising with a choice bit of meat in hb 
hand, made an appropriate speech ami gave Uie meal to the father of the bride. 
This he reiieatetl a Uttle lator with tlw iiiniher of tlie bride, then with her other 
relatives, and then with the mval iniisirlant memliers of her Then the othw 
eomi>ftuiona of the groom coioplimcnteil the parents and rclntives of the hriile iu 
the namtr luaiitier. The point of all the speeches wili, “ Wo are now rckted to 
each other j we will hereafter live in fricmlship and couconL" Tins exchange of 
comjilimeufcs lnxmine iioby mid inyguLir, The meat which tliey could not eat 
was mmle into packages hy Uio women, to bo taken home as gifts for those who 
hod not come to tho wedding, lu the evening. Hie snpjier was conducted %n Hie 
Atmie manner, Pieces of meat were exclnmged with speecViea and gotsl wishes. 
After »ii|)per, the ceremony with the kumiss was rc|mnied. Kefore sapper, they 
drank vodka together. One would drink a liltlc from his cup and then give the 
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ti!dit to aiinU)E‘t wJ)om lie deKin;*] tn coDiii]intent Oi) the eeeoniL nil wsl') 
rietiOat«il. TItey skiit'hUtrLHt n eow. All ^ras the same etccepi that at Hii|iper a 
htiiiil aiii|«er Nan*;, vrliereiipon uiie and iiiiotlier made gilts tti him. of jiivcea of raeat 
jiiat liko the treatment of a Itartl, of which we find a descriptioii in the 
Then the young people played yamefiand pracfciaeil feata of atreiigtli ami sldlL 

tin the third day the dinner was «eiA'«1 early. The htidt^'rooin’s party hail 
thrown fijjen their ont*of-door garments, on aceoimt of the rtiflitig lieat pcmluced 
in the hut hy the number of perooiis, tlie Ulaxiiig fire, and tlio steatu fmm Uie 
keitlesL They tmd not lieen iindted to do so, but the ciretunstanecs fully excueod 
them. Tliey now re-fasteheil these gamienta and went awuy. Hie hnndles of 
meat were brought in, cut up. and rlivideil amoiigiit the relatives nf the bride bo 
tiint everyone shnidd Imve. at least a small })ort.iniu Tins was ihe meat wliieli (lie 
groom's party had bronglit with them, ami whifdi Iiad luwii sUuihI in tlie alort’- 
liouso. li wm* eatefuUj c\aniinei1 and vnlited. In the eTouing the greoiiiM 
eompaniona came lim’k. During this aliseHin! they Imd lieeu entertaineil iii a 
ncigliljourtitg lint lo wJiidi the luiatrees of the Inido'ii house had previmisly simt 
the nei'eHSitiy' supplh^s. They sveru met in the court upon their retiini with the 
same cMjremtmy as at first. After snpper games were plnyed Again hy tlie ymtng 
jiefiple, and at last a long legiind was recited hy tlie hliud luml. 

It was not until the fourth day. after dinner, that the nflnlives nf the gnmtii 
]irepare<J to de^xirt for good, Wiien they luul inmintetj ihetr horses, a hig wontleii 
cup nf kiiintfts was serveil to etich one of them, and (hen the whole in tluj 

saiuc onlor in which it hail anivsil, the father of the groum at the lieml, and (lie 
groom laht, were esenrUnl hy the relatives of the liriile urtuiiid the three htteUing 
posts for homes, wliirli were set in the middle ul the court. They went about 
these ijosts tliree liuiMs in the course of the sntL Each (iiiic, when they had 
comphited n circuit, thev stopjieil. and iiwli tioisemnii ixutred out kumiss from his 
cup on ibo mime of his liora*-. When they liad dnmk the rwuaiiider of the kmnws 
and retunieil the niiia to the caoorl, they departed at n gaUop through the ojien 
gatowaj-. Hio solemn ceremony Wfis then eotiddew'd eiuliHl, yet this was only 
half .of the weihling. It is true that from that time tlie hride and groom 
iimsideml theiaselm man ami wife, but not until the whole lin'de-price Iwul 1»eeti 
IHihl, f./.. sometimes after two or three yenrs, did Urn l-nduiud conduct his wife 
lo Ilia own hoime. Then they again celebrated the same feasts three diiya b-ng, iit 
the same manner, the groom sitting again for the iiitiole lime in one eorne^ 
xvith his fiiw to Uie wall, and the bride in minther, iN^liind a .-nrtaiu of wFt 
Itnitlier. 

A I akin wedding nowadnys strikes ua ns reiiiurkalde oa account of the 
ftileiiee, ami the imvertv of the wremoniw. There is no Biiigii^, no allegorical 
representation, and no ilanciiig. They any that foi-merly a aliamaii was present, 
who invokeil on the pair the blessing of the heavenly apiiita. In the soutlieni 
dUtricta lire welding has imdergone Ituasiau influence. Tlie dements that were 
connected with hoisc-breeiUiig have disBpi«irei!. Among the poor, tlie mare’s 
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Haftdh wliicli in rfti llrnm wns worshippe^l hj tlve yoang people, hm rlisnppenrflfl 
nlfio ilie nml nil tUo c^rcmotiies conneete^l with it Bmuily and vt^lka 

hiive taken its phiee; uihles linve taken the plaee of tho akins apeHiiil on ihe llw>r: 
iiiftteail of ibe o^diAuge at meal, they tonoli their drinking ciifs and kia$L ]ji 
HOmepIaeesf they even try bring nut the bride and griMsm fttiro tlieir cnrtiera to 
sit at tbo table, ThLs lust feature as yet makes way slowly, and one of thts rnnst 
clmrac^teriatir featuivo Rlill ia the non-partioipiirion of Ibe bride and grtwai^ as If 
tlie others wanteil to forget them, A share of the foofl is serrei;l to tliein, but 
the otliers do not talk with ibem, do not luentiFtii their Haines^ and the Ivrtde 
is oarefiilly shut awuy, while the groom tries ei^*a|>e attentioo ay mnch ns 
l>osaible, 

^rn/r-priW—n^e greatest part of the esjieiiae of a wedding fiilli on thi^ 
grotmi. tb IB an cs^^ential ptoi of tho payniPiit for the bride. The cxiwnBe varies* 
fi-om iL few rubles to two tlioiiaaiid rubles; tlio avt^ruge is perha]k4 one hunitred 
rtibles. Tldfi expenditure would I to l*jtnid the iiieeins of the uiajniity, if it were 
not that a large part of it comes tmok under the form of the Imdes ilower. If th+" 
lola] }iayknanL made by the groiuu W dividi^d h%Uy its parts, the part s[>ent for 
nnlertainmcnt U sj^ent by the grcKun without upturn ; bnt llm paynaftllt to Llut 
{^rents of ihe bride, and Llie gifts to her relativeae are rcsUireil in the gift with her. 
She hringet Imusehold fuitiitnre, gumienifti silver urUcles^ tlie stipulate uumbBr of 
niarea and cowa, corrasjKunliingto the Jiinnlier of HwinuUs cootributed by the gputkis, 
She nlBti brings c<dta and calves voltiiitarily contribnlcfl liy her jiarotifcs and not 
rnentiiinwl in the wntraclv She also hringa gifti^ in the ^Impe of meal and butter. 
Etu’b woollen cup wdiicli she brings ought tii contain a little buiter. She also 
brings oiie ros:.4kin itml nine enniim skins, or at leawt one eriuine iddm Tbh^ is 
hung vap over the l*wl wdiere the unmarrie^l women sleep. Later it is cfltricLl 
into the stoPr-houfM^ wbnro it in caivfnlly jiroscn-ed until the llrwi child is 
Iwm : then they earn" it into tlie wood or give it Ui the sliaifian. At any mte it 

Eitbor under pretence of getting ready the liride'a oiilfiL or m aecount of her 
youtlt and iiiexperieiicOj the ^xirenbi ilo not give ihf^ir daughter tri her husband 
iiikmetlialelr after the marriage, even if iberr liaa bticn a rrfigiouB marriage^ tml 
the hridfr-priti^ has l>eeii |)jihh and tlioy have agitHsl lo iln this Boon, rormerly the 
delay waB often four or five years, and the luistmu of iiitirryLiigcliilJron.eveii wlieii 
veiy Yfuiiig. exlflteil still earlier. I>iiriitg all iJw ilelay. the biislniiiil visits Iiih. wife 
at Ids leiBiire, Vmt ev*wy tinie he ought U> briitg a gift to the ivifi^'a pfurenta, a 
4|aart«T or two Of moal, a fm skin, or some othtrr ptwumU T\u^ gifts are a very 
iiiiwidcome ailditioii Xu the bride-price. When tlie time comes for the l*ridc to gii 
to her hui^liand's hoiiae, slie is veiy coldly recciveil by his relatives if she Ijniij^ 
lei^ than exp(M:t4Mh If she bringa less thnii was agreeil ujioii, ipiomilRi 
ari?«*, Often there U a coiuplcte nipture, if the marriage has not taken place 
In ebnreh, la the bitter case, tliey Ij^ycott her and she suffers ol] kinds of 
mity Uoit^bohl pei^ufciUiona whieti {Kiiaon her cKtstcnca 
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1}K u4S.p.] TIk- liriilu-ijriL'v h ^huivil by tbe piurenis. oblwr bitithera, iiuclcs, anti 
j^ujiinlisitih nr thn mitl, in ihv uwie uf oiplmi wofkin;; girk, by tbe master. 

Eiu h sojiiitifiiny, Im^ i( i^er &j liiik\ n revi^^niliini at fiiin cTidyi’ by liiin of 
u tluiiji nil till' Wininiin Jvui a ^iti^In weH^btcd Yakiti girl wnuM consout to gip it* 
lior hiiMbuii<l iviLiinnt u btidfi-pncti. Hht would Im dti^nuiiid in litr owu ^yoa jiik! 
arciinltri^ Ln lljy vkwa itf her ]jei:ip]ep It Wonlil nittaii Unit hIju wus not woitb nny 
\mL\\ w'iih friinidlw?3?, cir aji muU:41hU !t tan be uiiikn^lood. Lliervloiep ihtl Uic 
\iilfnt w'uiiitMi lijtik doivjj HihiPii tbu JliiKsiLin M'niiitui, li« limy aav, ]xiy 

siniielMKly lake thtfiii, Kven yoing| widn\ti who have reiumeil Up their lEinuIii^ 
nre judd for, Lhnngh ut ii low'er rate tbaii iimiEleniij. OKloi' widnwH who Imvo Uvwl 
fnr a time: iudi^iKiTulGritlv Mith a ujinor or m wtirk-U’inneii, itiEury ^viiboiH a 
britle^prico ; but tlio Yakuts? have an original eouimoJit i^ai tliis. They my tlmt 
”aht? wiiia^l to e^Lplijit hen?elf,’' nr Llioy say that hIhi Iihh lietiii ijaid fortPimGi attd 
ihut if ahe uiarrie^ iiguiu, nolNxIy tn^ any tiling. The anlhor ^u^ked ipiie of iheni. 
"* \\1iip lo^^t anything whoii a maiden luarritH.I f Tlie parents/' said he, 
"Tlioy liiwl the lrE}iih1e and ^^{ien^e of rearing her, 1'hi^y ought ti> ohtiiin un 
for that, lie^ide^ tliutj they lose a worker iput of the huu8c. How iw it 
lhai you Rui^mnu do not nnilmUiiid that?"' ^iSnt" said the aiithur, '' d u znm 
IK iMitrritKk they get nothing, and even give him aoniething/* '"The $on baijotlwi- 
thing” wm the roply, In the firsl ptuce, his laliuur pnaluveM xaore for Ids |iiiit^nU' 
Ijefi^re hjK luixrriagu, and ilien be d<pe^ii'l gft a way ; lie reitiaiiLH in tlie same jtiA ^ ht? 
IK iiur nmii; he will IfcoiiT lurt share uf taxes and himbiia,*' This ptw^nls the 
tuimut view id UiiK uiatter ainougat theni. " We fetl and it^rcxh" they say, atid 
are to get tlio Iwiivlit. We will take Kniiietlibig for the exiienditnrei'" 
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VakntK hsiil u mnne for a iiiiiii whom a defeateil hem gave to liis connuoror ilk a 
eoni|penHntinij for sparing his own !ife^ finch ^lenuiiiii Inter were in fail slaves 
ainl were inchidiKl in the gift^ with :i hrido. If they worn females, they Ijcchuio 
C fiiieuhiiuis nf il^e maHter. fineh a alave person wnsenlle^l nn r^ni^, and Uiis wnhl 
I ilia now* vnnie to Im uH&i as an adjective for wdiotever ie given with ^ hrede* In 
the legoiub, the ancient ]ieroi?s are representetl as euniing boiue, ufteir their 
jolveiitnres, with a wifi* wnd a Hch dower (i:HJtif)i hiii this tlower UmpU its origin 
probably in voty imdeni limes, wlien ihe preaont systcui of exogamic mtiiiiagii 
Ipt^rtii lirst atm mg the Yakuts All the evideneo goett u> ahuw thjvt htreign-Upni 
wives Were origimilly captives in In coiinevtfna witli whom, of coiirstv there 
eoutd lie top dowL*r. Their own trudillon is lluit fornjoi'ly, if a miiii wdio 
hunting in the for^t with oLhem iiiiw a haniLunne w^utuain they ivalclieiil tu see 
where her Imslwind went to hunt. Tl'ien they fell iipcpn tiiin, killed him, and took 
away hb wife. If they could not Utke bur by force tliey tp,nik her by atratiigoni, 
etiiiciiig ber out of her tioiise by a eull tu l!el[i hui' hnsliiiiiil brih^ iiome hi> gnme. 
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Tlicu thi'y eaincU lier nlT l»j fan*, ii* llitr siimi' iu»iiiii‘r in «1hcU llwy bwiigttl 
liMjMc w»t captives. lu tlicii- cpit jKjtlry, tlie stoalin^ of wohhjh u|ii>ciMa w a 
voRHiaiit iiiolivi'!. T)tv berot* )u*l]» vik Ii oilier lo tiinl women initaKlo lUc tribe, 
iiinl t hey (■btniii them lift iiayment for ibcir hercic fleeda, or for help t?tven to 
olhers. 1II nil the nartativi« hImmiI wars, ijuiitkiiB fall lo lh<i vieturs oa priw? or 
lunivfiiii (atwy A lejseml in incnlioueil in whieli llute Viilciits, lieinj' otfemleil by 
TwnyMW'ji, nmlutbiipk war uouiiisl iheim The liittcr l>e<^Hl for mercy and offeml 
a ehi'ire of tlirce umiiltfiw. The YaknU eanie to teriUH with thetn iiuil iimde a 
iVLiIdi)!;;. The author ihiitks ihui in the weddiuj' cervutuuies of the Vakttte we 
tiitmt teeiiontws » unrvivid of a lino of ^miidiiet whidi wmb once u eompletdy 
euiisistelit ami well retJitded t'ereiuotiy for the eoiidunioti of ]ieaee. AVhetlier the 
."h'Jilin^ of wcnn’ij wim tlie oiiise of tile ptMtodiou htftlilltlcs, or the tehttiv^ “ave 
I hr woman volntilarily fn eonipeiituiiioli fora mail who Imd lieen killwl, or for 
Kfijvit cjillle, ia imimitcriiil. In any cast she was reoarded ns hMifff, and the 
ii'Cfldtii^ a ^jcrm itfffttfwtiintt vntt nijo'/ffWiM. lo this day, Ijotli tiie 

Ikinlics w’lio eon It into relatioiiH with oaeh other at a iveddiug Idmve to tuuh 
Ollier during the feast witli rcsjaiek yel still with a ceitain eonoialed distrost niid 
jutdouay. They are r^ptnsUiiitly on the hxik-uiit loot Urc utheta gel the lastlerof 
tlauji in Ihr giflii, or c-lieat theitu The onxiiti’s inirty do iiot move at nil; ihdr 
horses ani saddlnl, ns an* alwi those of the hride’s rehilivea who have tome to ihu 
ivedding. Yakut who w«» iisked why lue did irct -uiismldle hie Imtiso at a 
wtMliliiig iilmwcnd, *' I Hfleiejii-es an* apt to urine at a W'ciiding/' 

TIaj morc nneipml a no the jamers of tlic families, or more jnoperly, the lafv, 
w'liieli are united hy a imliiing, Hh.* more tlie muWrial interests of the weaker 
iwity siillt'r. TJie |*iiymcnt to I'vertuiiio the (tpjKwition of the hriile, that is lo 
WAV, her love to her Tdood lelalivcs, is inereased. It is noteworthy thnt diinng 
tfic w*ihling. cijsl(>nr slrtetJy forhiils the bride and gronin lo see eath other Tlie 
hlide is pemiiltcrl, imlved, laiiug liidden herself, to look at the j^jnxini when he 
goes to water his honw; hut it i» reganied os improjaw hw the oruom to even 
iiuike an attempt to see the bride. KeiUter onght bis vonipniiions ami btocNl 
relatives to see ber, 

[f the wedding lias utudi in it iliat is iwndkd to the cojidtisinti of a ikMve, 
the dcruaml t« marriage, and the ” investigiilion'* wljidi precctles it. remind tie ill 
all iHiiiits of a tniliuiry rgeoguLsaiiCc. A man who gu^ about Wkiiig for a wifo 
keeps silence, and enters into no TelatioUH, even ol‘ tronremtion, witli llmw; he 
visits. Hie girls lattgb at tdiu and the young men (liel* friendsl treat bim witb 
jealous satire. 

In ancient tiiites, tlie iMiniints often jjoid a l>ride-priee for a girl thieu «r four 
yeans old to be the wife of a soti. They took her oiid bruuglit her Up that she 
Itiiglit la<«mtiie aceustouicd lo the family of her fiiisliuiid. Sometimes they liecaUiD 
altacln^l to her and the couple Uveil huppily tr^cther. TImy slept together fmm 
cbi]«lbood, considering oiu'h oilier hnslsind amt wife; Ipiit ofton they reguided eucli 
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Tether Wktx lIic If cillier mm died \t^Um the luflrrfnge, tm cudTc^^ finuFuJ 

Ix'gaii uljfiiit the rittiirji of the bride-iirieti. Tim der^" uow refuse to 

eelebmte tbfse xuniTiA^es. 

aiHi^UDijrliali a U?tn4liiil^ threo untie relative's uf the jjiuuJii (je 
Sill limstihrtek tn tJie tinim of the cfesirLHl girL F|w^r| tliis^ thuj sit doiui 

in the (diuse tsf lnimMit, ^Iicre they sit talking iiIkhiI indtffeiieiit riiattci^, uiul 
watefiing ^vfiai gees ntt iii tfiu liuiue for one or twu days. Tlren tiiov jmek up 
ilieir tlnugs ntu! pliuie ifietii an their Iior&Cii; and when quite ir^cly to leave on 
tlieiT juiintey* tliey return into the byuse. If tiie gTOeiu kia eoiiis ivith lheiu» ho 
nuw fiLfiy* eiiiside. The i^o-tieLweens sit Jewn tutJ wait awhile- Tbeit tho 
nidest of Lliuiii, m aileiicje, thrj^s iipni ifie Laibfe the skin of a foxn Tlmu the 
futher nf tile Iwide pnliH oil hL^ eap ami sits down Is.diind the table ill tho phiee 
wIiL'it? he sits at the weddinj^+ and asks them what they u-atiL The)" hi titru, 
ralliiii^ the bride si yoniig niaro^ or n valiifilde beast^ eouduet a uegothition^ a^fking 
whether she is for bivIuh Whea they get uii sittinmitive replVp they agree tjfwn tho 
aiuoiitit of the bridle-price, the dower* Lite time of the w'Btldijigp Ihy time when 
the t^room shall have his wife, the imwJo id paying the hride-priijje, and uU the 
detailfi. All is negotiated witfi groat pniiia in oixler to avobl future dispnte^- 
Then tlie guests ^:^|Jetslily depart. Soinetiinea Ibx skiusp vodka, und jwoney nre 
left on the table when they go out for the first time; and if. witeu they retimi, 
they see that ihmi thinga have Ijeeii taken uwsiyp tliey prodded to negotbio tlio 
terms. The hiide has a very small si tare in tliis iiegntisithui^ i^aRctiinoe I hoy 
ask her whetlier she is wjHing^ but this is a ijustarn iuisovatioUr If a matj njeoti 
witli 31 refund of tlte girl he asks hir, he iiHimlly insists that another i^hall 1 m) 
pvvji Lo liitn in the same fioa^, if tlmi'e is anotlier thent The V akuts i^oiisider 
it H 11 injury to nieet with a ndusalp and esjiccialty in £fie case of a propTsal of 
im\rriiigu. They think it iminupr to send the go-lieUe^^tm, uiiiler any cireum- 
ataiices wiiutBoover^ within u year to a girt who has given a refusal to a man- 

[p. 5o8.] A wife b nlw-Hys Uikea from another Mk Keen in dm 

south, until the present LiiiiOp tiib custom is fitrictly oljsenefl. In the north, the 
author kutwv> iif hut one case of a inarriage wiLbiii the ini; hiU all uuidenmed 
that nmrrij^, find when the new-made wife^ after the wedding, Ijocaiiie blind, they 
asctiUHl this nilsiniity io the hrt^cli of the aiiLieut custom. Well-to-do men will 
not take II w'ifu uveti within the tJostoiii is even itnfavounibtL' to the 

orruiigeinent when the biotljor of tlie wife is neariii hand* even though he ficloiigs 
Io another xik Tliey hhv^ "A girL if she lives in her owu birth-place fafter her 
tnarriage), is not happy;" ajsop “ A happy daitghter tnaiTiea far away from her birth¬ 
place; aliic>p *■ It is w'ell to liave w^jiter near hy, but relatives fair If we may 
takh! it for esttiblistnwl that tlie nn*t wivus rtt>m abroad were w'ar captives, then the 
custom U} Uike wives from afar is easily niidersiooil. Wives cuiiM not well Is? 
atobu within the circle of oumieeied tiU within which the ancient noipadk; 
wandexings lot^k pUct. The author ttiinks that diu notion of any iiouccfiil 
evolution of e.vngainic luairinge iimongst the Vakutis, out of a more pitrnitivu 
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foi'iiL, niiwt be alMifjliitely rejtjcUH]. 'I'lieir imyiii;^ and tnuUtioiie, nud llifl siirvivnla 
nf weddUtg cereiii(ttii*!S, agree in proving the eloswt relotitni of niarriotte with 
Wiir iiiitl liio Mtealing of wontan. Vet wlietltet tlie ofToi t to liinl wives outsido 
arose as a euii tinge hi eoiiaiKiiiejiee tpf war, or wiw a vatiae of war, or n thing whieh 
itiuHe indetwiideiiliy in its ipwii gi»od aeosjii, iin<ler (he inffheiice of pliysii'higii-n! 
oi economic motives, is hard to decide. The VahnLs engayeil in latedinf' nninuds 
fonld oliflorve in Uieir naimalK the advantages of crossing w ith feiiuvks of iinoiUer 
l»|iM«1-gn-»iliL Such tiiiioiiB wt^tf more fruitrnl and the progeny were atitrtijit'i’. 
KfaidtiS llutt, the atalliotis. whcm ifiey i“lia8e(i out of the henb the young rivals 
l«tnt there, niid ^'ory eagerly introduced inut the hcitls mares from outside, nmsl 
Inive incited the Yakuts t-i imimtioii. The tiwmotum nmtive.H, such us the 
gfiitnitouH JalKUir of slaves, mid the iutTOitnotion of liotncij inUlo, wluoli niadr 
(Hjseilile tiic esistence of atnuller srwietal grontis v%nth a deiiser isipitlatioii iit 
jiai ticitlut spots, eiiuourufwnt the teuilency U> moinlain exfpgamy, 

Aitfirnt J5itn/i.w»n«y.—nuUmr is eoiivinctd hy all Ids inoHiis of itiforomtioii 
llnU Iheni was formerly on altogether dthenHit utganisiition "f the ftiiiiily and 
Hjsleni of miirriiH?-, from tJiuso wlihdi ho at piusent linds in existence. It ie 
possible lhai l)Oth forms exwtetl for n long lime, iiitd the more ancient one 
diwitiiwort'd MO recently that the people hare dill a fnsih m'ollecljun of it. A 
Yuknl said, *' U ancient times the VakuU luid many wive*, and huig Iwhnt tlml., 
yuiir yijitiigcv sisicr wiis your wifcj your nnitlief pJSHihly; the wnfc of your 
brotlicr j»t>sftihly." 

Some, when asked, know nothing of thb; othure aswrU-d ihuL sbiere 
fnimcrly wore wives, hut iiiotlicm never. Other tfisUiiiiuiy idso wiw obUiincil that 
foiineilv tnarriayw Look phwe, not only within the 4\k hut even Is^twcKin very near 
relatives. They say that wlmn liod made Adam and his wife, thu bitter Iwre 
seven girls and eight Isiv.h, EiuiU man, O-Veept the youngest, had o wife„ The 
latter «sko.i Ocsl wliat he aisatld do for a wi^^v flml answered, “■ If you ouuot 
gi't along willioHt one. siwp secretly with the wive* of your brolheri.” nds is o 
cum-nt legend amongst tliein, and agrees with olhci eni'reiit .^lyiiij^ and notions. 
We may sufttiose that, even if it is Iwirowod, it took mot in the meinon’ of the 
people tiofmisc it t-orrespomled willi dim reniinistjcnces out of their own aiitii|nity. 
Thev say, “When the migration tt«>k place from the south, lire Yakuts took 
their own sisters to wifn, siiiee there were no wmacn nf at her Lrili«j nt liamL'' 
Tlie atident Yakuts nsik wivos in this way; if one of twohrethure JohI a danghu-i 
and snethcr ii son. lint children iwnlne imvii and wife." " In aiicirliL tiiues, wlH!!i 
a yonlh wiw side pi drew the bow, he took one of his yuuuger sislere to wife and 
went nfar off, where be hiiilt a lionae." “ In aneient limes, if a sister, whether 
older or younger, wiis luanictl to n luan of another mlt, Jier brelliers never let her 
depart a.'* ii vitgirL If idte went ww'fiy ns a viigtn, they eonsidered that tlity lind 
lost their 'Suck.”' Tlie expression which they use here for the treiitinetit iicconleil 
Ui the sistor is llic one laav in use in the sense (if sex-iiitercoursic, Imt it means 
exactly to make otic n miittresa of the huiise." 
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Itiiiieist, u'liicli ficct>lniniig [-<> tilt? Dotioiis wf llussiuu?, is siith *iti iiSiouUluil^ltJ 

tliiiifi. mthtT canses lunj-liler t\m\ hurrar Ibe VLiktiii ol such 

iiiiiijitB ftnr jui-t wftli inure frefiufiitly ainotij,'St llieui tlmii uiiiuHjjiiit lEnswiftiia. TIm.': 
mtthur knovva »f eases in whidi bivDm aa^t -nifiter livo.t U>^ihvt fn wvilKick. 
iiIniuI. vvlritili evenboily knew. The iintliuniits uF Uie ^ib, friKhteneri hy tlw 
iiuU;n’ iilnxil aiiutlier eawi, tiimle it krioivii lu the Ixail lliaseiati eleryjniaJi. li> wic 
wise, (ihihlreti Tvere Uan. Kealjju knows <>r m west uf wuJloek l)ciwi 5 ftn inuther 
»iu1 !MH 1 . anil i>r niiotlrer in winch two lirethun^ Uverl with thi; Miwc wife, hi Uieii- 
li-emls and folk talcs, we ««• that iii uuciont tiiue-s the feclhipf attachment m 
the hiTiihcr (Hid sister tic was far iiioro strongly develoinHl tluin »« the uiurtuige lie. 
or even in the i»iliint and oliUd lie. Tlio first of tiioso prevailed over all »thcr«. 
They ofUiti cull tlio wives of the legendary “ sistewusiuji » distinct nonic 

fur uhler sister,olid anotiitjr for yoiingi^r sister. Aliuust every hens whet »“*■ ^ 

or laid has by his aide sisten, whoa^t as his preteetors CJid Comrades The folk 
lilies eoiiUin tiuiiiy i^s of the devoted service of Hiatem It* hmtliors. ft la ii 
. asloin uf long standing, which still that two hiotheni of raie *nf* lUiiTTy two 

sisters of iiiiother. It is iiwtowoi thy tUnl iiuvv at a ivtsiding tlie ais y o n. 
Vaide keeiai licr hea*l earefally eovored nil the time, It is iionsidcretl a great 
iiiiproiirtelv that the groom ur one of Ids ruiti Hides should sec lici hah- 

[in oiik} Term iVru/cK/y /m- F>rntilff Among the many dilhcullioi 

of ili^irihiiig the ancient mariiage system, one atiwa freii. tlm fact that the 
nncient wohIk fur famil.e relatiuiiHldiia had diflctciil seiisie freio what the hame 
words have now.' For insUince, the YakcLs liavc no woni for llic gencin 
of hrullmr ur sister, If they must have such a w-unJ. they t le .nasmn w<r . 
They have s]keciiil iiamcfi for older brotlieni, younger bnitlani, uicr '. . 

vonnger akters. These wonle. with wine .iitrihiilives which are gencm y ‘ 
ill villi,auutive a,iHK;h.nre used to addivjss nude#, nephews eimte, gyunddii dre 
of different gradcs.iind even steii-fatheiw and siep-mothers a thmigh iho 
an, cun.mu«rv enllrd lather and mother. It folIuwH froni this tkil the «y 
into two gr;u,*s-tlKSie who were horn carlk-r ami tlu^ were mri, lateu 
riK^* grorips Irm the l.ckgreuud of tl« U-naiudv^-y for fanidy relufouship 
Tl.e majoritv of other worth- for rolalionsliip are cuiistriictcd out of i s j ^ 

-u* the autbir has nlwerved. the names dcriceil from the de«onm,at.v.-s f-*r he 
. y.amger jmMip ai,- given only to hUnd relative# and «/* c#, tor tlic 

relatives by iimrringe, there are KiaHiial donumnmlives, amount « in. i »e i ivismti 
into tleJlswii curlier and Umso la-m later is not su sinct^)-cumc mu. I. 
think# that ill the t^ginning, th# Vnkote had no won Is at all for hrollu^r oi h.r 
sister, ami that tliC w-mk uuw mad for yuui.ger hret me, ynnuger Mslcr. cU-. 

^ .I, r„, f„,.|ilv relatioiiahiiis, a» for «?- relaliou#hi,w. and 

were Icriiitiv not su niiielt lor laiimy o.jio-*v * ’ . . m i ^ . 

»l.te »r >...»!,« .» '* « 

.l, l.,mu,r .wtl.™ « «rU.iB -nl o«gl.l t.. 1« »ia.r 

'.(.hr ..n,1 .. 4 U,,' H .i.™ - 

► tUr* UUU- fiTl l€il. 
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ileiwiiiiiintivi^ ninj' lie iiiUH'|nx':i:4.'d iti the mrtise ef li i-rkUiniile uf i! 5 itiit'r hh-Ui, 
then Ihe trndiLioii thut httid^ers iiinmixl with c^t^eeiul eiu|ihasia ou ihe 

hu t LluiL they were yinvu^er filHleri, liiHe« tli« np]ki^reui prec-LHeiie^ iif iLtt ineaniiig. 
T||f 2 tmclitieti wnuld then refer, not ao iinieh to jiioeet nn, in n geiieml w (n\ td 
oiiihF^iijy. li wunhl Umi tiulicaita tInU at a eettatii jiLuiaezit iii ihe ilevelopiUL-iil 
of endtn^ntur, the euutoiii exiaUi^l tlwt men ^^tiguhl mnm' wcnueti bgm Liter thnii 
theuiselvea. We Iiave no hu|He of {indinr* yut in view^ nf the uneorLniiity in the 
mum ill' the ieniia of ruhttiantshi]!, wlietlier tliere vk-m any limibitiou in i^peet to 
01 daughters of the luJl bloocL In nnujy tUoiOtuinwlive?, we kikuh to (inti 
i I id i reel evidetiee ihitl Siueli further liiiijtaiirjiis eidatud, 

IhfVa ten or twelve Tenia of age do out eat with I.Ueir Bisters; they do out 
lie down to sleep ’with tliero uo the &auiR lied, Tiie lioy h i^veii n 1 jit'll, 

%vhidi iiivolvt^ a itjiedal Thoy do it njijiareiitly not fitim iiitKlest3\ Imt 

ill otiedieiice to an luioieiii piY/hihiticni in the tialiire of a talioo. These very 
njftter«, however, may go eumjiletely unketh eiitirdy uotrouhlud hy tlie presetict^ of 
tlieir growH hrotliers, and tho}" curry on witli the latter sonietiinei^ ctutveR^iitionw 
imd jests wdiieh w^ouhl eovur with aniluiiTansiiieirt the mast eynknl KurojirHii 
H\mu It is ]io&>ible tliiit these restrictions ntiim later, fur the sake vf pioteetiJig 
virginity, itie loss of wdikli^ when exogamy eaine to Ije efliahlisheil, iKignii to have 
Inilluetiee on the iiiiiount of the hride-pricTe, However that tuny lie, they prove 
that u iieteissity was felt, at a more or ka* reinoLe t-iint%of ndopting ilils widi 
other iijcimun>s to eshiUlish a physioid separation Ijotween brothers urn! sister?. 
m tliiit wo must regard any union of Uie two, winch may at one time have 
existed, as a phenoineiiom It is needletss Lu aiieak aljpuiil. youth id the 

aume nib hut auolher fiunily. Imgulai^ nnrom? between Llaaw; art- even nenv an 
onlintiry phenonmuom 

All analysis of the termra of rdutionahip amongst tlic Yakitli^ iloefl not i^hnw 
who niigiits tkr wHio uiight not, uinler endogamy^ fjo liusl:i£kiiil and wife; U wouhl 
ba inleresling. with a ritnv iu this i|uestjdn, to examine tho mistakes in the 
oppliention hy the Yakuts to eoiiimdes of Ltie tieunminative which nuNina tlm^i^ 
IiemniH whom one luighi marry, ^lueortheiii lUiitl that tliis deuoiiiinative eiiuld 
nut lie eniployetl witliiii the mi; oLlier^t would not- ulhiw it any phiixj in the 
genealogii-aJ acliedak% allhimgU they admitted that such a trim of rdotiomihip 
Ui Vig ajiplieubln. as So me said, m tiie iiiiith generaLiou, and others, in the 
fourth. Uthetn of them ooaatanity coufaeMr^tl tlik term wiih another, by which 
they iiiiUeaU: the third degree of blood relationship, corresponding to our grand¬ 
child. The Viikuts eEuphiy the teini *Udiild " or in)* child " nut only to their own 
pmihir children« but alatk tu tlie children of hiuthers, or of eisierB, or even io 
limthers and aisters iliemselvt^^ if they oru very much yaninjor. They have not, 
tbensforo, in their gencaUH^kal terminology any wonk For aon and daughter w*hidi 
testify dimetly to n Uh.>Qd relatfousliip lietwx^ jierMinB. I'he won I w hich 

wc tninstaio '"sou'* airictly uiodim ''hoy" "'youth” ''young pei'son,*' U wnfl 
foriucrly uaed jm a culkctive for tho body of wanior^, or Um young men ot the 
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uibtj or •</». Witli tho Iiilditidu of tlie [wssumsa " my,” Ihh Cvnu ts fuliUvsSfttl 
viun«rnliv«lv bv ubl iiwjj ii"l ojily It* tl't'ir own h^.hs by blood, Imt lo any 
yoMiy^ mides'wlm stand Ui any r^ktiohdnp U* tlmm. In a narrow soosa. it may 
iic iiildrt«i<Hl to onea mvu son, or, wttb ti [irelix, to mm's gttiml«oii. uiid tliint mill 
Htber piojier prtHxt-s, to jrm(nlijcipliewa of tho sttolid and ibinl degrw, Tbo 
terms for fouiak's tiro eilitrety pamlK't tii sense ond niw. ^ 

Tli« liwk of winds t<i ilwtingiiisb between ■ sou'’ nml "Ifry." "diuigliter and 
'‘girl." is not dtie to the poverty of tbe langunge; on the contmry, tbeir 
geiicitlogital teriiiH natuiiisli ub !*>’ tlictr abumiunce and viuirty. Not only do limy 
ttiatiiiouiaJi tliose .,f earlier and Inter bJrtli, Imt they hiwe a aiieeial denomiiiative 
for vJiiiger brotbei^. wIiLcli h u«al only by women. They have u special name 
for tlie wife of a Imstoind'a older bnHher. nml antpthet for the wife of tlie Inm mnd a 
yoonKtw brother, and other similar iH^enlinrities wlneb seem incomprehenslbte. not 

only ttt tiK, \iiil af^su Lo the Yukuti^ of _ 

In y^y^v ef tbe great itbimJunee of the deiioini natives for relation ships wlnHi 

we Hbonld ^iganl aa relatively remote, of the lack of qs^dnl terms for -‘«m mid 
•daiighterr and of the coiifiiswii of these with more imnotedegrees of reIatto»i.,[.iii 
audlikewiH. with the eMires.lons^lioy-aml -girl,” wbidi they use te mdu^te 
i^iieciully wx and iminnil'gmwth, we infer Iwyond a dotilil thiit, at ilm time when 
the jwsmit svBiem of gumalogival ielalunishii)ft took Us ongni anioiigst t n. 
Vakilte. /Ar. % mtA Ai’./aorafs Wners/W 

All the old people in the .lA railed nil the yoni^Ic m the M 
up to a eei tain jmint of giowtb, by the same duiumiitmtivei. Ibe notion of the 
h.imeiiiate rektioiisliip of the eliihlnm of a given imir to that pair wa. not sliarld> 
definml until a later imml of time i tbeu iirrt was there a dunominntive for it U 
is iuiisisaible that this WRS ii comH-nuouee of the e.li.cmimi m the same place am 
in the snliie manner, by tlio vvlmlo honle or of all ite nbddreu; mid ali.. that it 
,«.aa.Hi.kd from, or aceompanieil, the oMmmdy uus.ltleil and linelem nmtrm^ 
ruhitiomshiiai, til favour of the former conjeetiire » Uie fact that the still 
considers iMf in some sense the proprietor of ite children hor msimree, it dm^ 
not allow the iiiiuieiliate parents to alienate a child, ea+iK*inl y a J, ni o am* m 
nh, wiiliout its cxpreim tiomtciit; also, when a widow murrit'a a meom time m o 
se,'oml llie Kiwn. If inhere, uncles, and even uture remote rdiitives take away her 
V.*y, it’ not at oiiw, (lien at k-asl wimn he grows ni) and becoinus aide to hilNiur. iiinl 
still Hgailt, tin; sttnrigi; onsLoui of a fictitioiiK stCJiliug of cbihlrcli in these faliil icy 
in which sevcial siii-ceasivcly die, and of giving tliem to otiicre to bring up, sceme 
|o miiiiifi'st a notion ns if llm appropriiititm to one's self of one's children wus an 
mihiwfiil act, worthy of piinisliiiiiiiiL* 

< 1’lic sUalmif of tliiklrfu L* aucoTiiTiiiihcd with rtrtaia rei'cawmin^ Tlo aiullifi-, altliotigh 
»ht th.n»eif Mk* her friends to il» tho atealisif, ouslit nH te imow thi^ niomeiit wlicp it o 
P*Kiitrit* hi till- idiK.'c nf tlic it.jiKK vliilit th*y pit a tio|piii or « doll. It ir reqiiti ed Hist Uir 
, hm sfioidd t» mlioH oMl rtimuKb a wiiatow, *.id Uiat tlio *tory should t^n W afliiwl tloit 
ho wn» rtolen «iy uavollom. fSi.'e uhk of t,l»iiimi-blj» in tho t>aliiib *ditio«.> 
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(p. ofiTJ fii favour uf ihe wxpJftJialivn of tli«; Vji<pie rvltUiotiz^Iiip lifttt'tfuti a 
uliiltl oitil |mrt3iibf liy Llit; vitgualit^ uf Uie luutriii^^G ]x.4li]itkjualii[> l-liu aiudyala 
■•f till? t«rui» " fatUtjr,'* " tuotlufr" “ IiiibIjjiiuI" iiuil "wife," aiul alao wliiv uuciviit 
uitstoiujs uuil oxistiu^' Tlujw ifl no Jiiunu for " futlitir** aiuoii}|6t tha Yakuts, 

wliidi iulmitjj of a uaLiirat aiul siulpio eX]>lduation, likv tlw word For *'JuoIIilt,'’ 
11k- wukI for " jiiother’' ntaaiiHtlio [.n'lwrwiross,'' Inil tlic wonl f<iT “falhei " 
riioiiM la* tiwuslatoil " nldiw itian,” Wlioii the aulh'ir askod <jU03tious l-u oltsir uji 
tliU [wint. iIk: iaiist>ns inquired of aski^l liiiit iiidiuite more pret-isely wtietlwr 
the i«r«ojt liP uitMiiiL was lioui oariiei or later than the otia iinineit: and this tlioy 
■ltd wiLli naspevt to women a^i well as iiioii. Tlioy extdnitivd tliat the word in 
qitesLiuii meiuit ** father,'' hut tliat tu some jdiruBes it w'fia uevessuiy to uuderstaiid 
it us '■ ehler,” Tliey have a eoireatamilini; word for ■' older stsUxr " or “ older aunt"; 
yet when tlie pliraijtj refers to the pnint of growth, tliip won! intatiiB only **u 
Wo I nail who waa iHirn LHirliev," The latk of u a{)tit;)Al miiiie for “fattier" is thu 
more Rtmiigo because the Yakuts have sisfcial terms f<*i‘ more ruiuote ruhitives up 
as for Its the great gmudfather, although even then the fciuide origin is Tima* 
nleaily exprea8i>d ill an llie Tinile origin. This vagiioiiesa in regaril la the tiuih* 
Mootl tie, side Ijy aide with the delinitewesa of the fetuak cdiincctiuu with thu 
olfopriiig, is very aiguitieaiit. If, in cotiuectLou with this, we also ivnieiji1v?r that 
the/ni«f/fo, in the laitin sense of the word, kars a name wliich means " iiioiliirr-^i'4 " 
(j^-us!ia>, and that tiiauy '* fathec-ifii ” t/q/^r-iwsaJ id the present lime, aiui even jtWrjfr, 
iicctinliiig to trailitloii, Uik« their origin from women, and that out* of the favouHte 
tuoLives of the Yakut folk hdes, on a line with the search for a wife, is the suareh 
fur a “fnther,” then we have rojisoii to devote |iartiuular attentiwu to this class of 
facts, it is a current fact in the legeiifis that the heroes do not know who Llicir 
fathers were. 

The author does not vuiilnre to draw more jmsitivv concliisiouB w'ith ivspeet 
to the ancient mnrriego instiludon, hut he thinks it safe to awnme that it was, in 
its origin, eiilinsly ilifforeiit from the preaenl one, not »>iily liy viitno of the faid 
that endogamy then prevailed, but also on aivount of tlai jaiculiar rvlatious 
■letween lha sexes, tfiuous lielweeii them, inside of the siJ, were exceedingly free 
and mjii>]H!i'iuaueiit, The children could know only their niuiliotti, and they could 
know them only up to a certain piiut of their own age ; after that they foigol thiM 
rektiotiftliip. It was siippUnteHi l*y a feeling of lieloiigiiig to a certain gnmp. 
^Vill^in that gn>n]i there were only‘' men " andwoiinni," older iw younger thmi 
I lie (K'lwiti iu question. Tliere are out-of-the-way places amongst them n«w where 
tin* ciirrviil won! of the langnugo for "w'ife” is unknown; they meet it willi 
langliter. Tlie words tiiey use nioaii " wonian " or “old wnmiin " *w “niistte^w Htf 
tlu* lionuE." A word for " hnalsiod'' exists nowhere uiuoiigst the akuts. Hie 
current wonl uieaiut pttqierly " man." They have no words for " divorce," “ widow," 
or " widower.” Tliu Hnst is entirely unknow'u to them. They faive a<loptwl tho 
llnasiaii w<jni for "widow," Iml they apply it to every licruaved Jjersnii, One of 
their proverbs ia:—**A woinou witlioul a man is llm auiuii n» a hertl of cattle 
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v,itl.»m n i™.ter." A ™low *itli her pMl.ertT.i..l her IMe child™. ..«r 

tl,.- hn.thcr., .,.»=K or ..cphcc. nf the h.l«l.ml, ..h.1 ta ell rr.b.l..llt;^ ... 
mcicl lh.ic, .he in(n.iocntly hcccw U.» ™.ci.bi..c «l one o! lh«..L 1 hc.v 
i« t>n..ri.. the cclon* thcl them w«i .. lime »hc.., emn d..™* the hte 0 tl.i- 
hMU...!, it rvar ii«..».iih>l lh»t niemiirec »l.oi.H Ipc l«k.‘u «Bi..in« cyonliiiil olnirw 
..r th.. ..eanart relative, ni the ...en »™ * >.»i come (tom i.hroa.1 

ff,W.>;..V/«av-Then- wa.,. .veil k.io«-l. cncto... aocoelms to elui'h a br..lc 
.hotthl avoid almwinn lietacK or h..r niicovcrel l»«ly to her fallii'.-..i.lato II 
oovict tltiie., IhB}- «.y. » hride .lonecaW hcrtoll (or *.-cn .vyan. (tol,. her (afcr. 
m-lovv. 1 . 0.1 (to... the btolhm and other ..ceonlin.. lelaltv*. o( her h.l«la..il. B. 
y....... pen,,1c livel ... the left, nr ecien'* hoK «( the heto m,.l M.....I the «ir»l., 

which was almiva ro.t.i.l in the i...cielit hoiieia Lnohnig ihroog . a cot ■ in la. 

aiio watohel nolil her hieleiid’a male rriativea ^ 

h,.«l( mnifullv lel.in.1 the chu«.i..y [.vhich stood (»■ .0 the n...i.llo ..(the i... is4 
.he .vei.t o..t hito the yawl, rarely tUtoOBh the .lew o( the ha,,*., .now w^ 
tl,r,..,cl. the «tal.l,.. The ...sn aba tried no. to mev't her iwyms. Till. 1« 
child will 1« .whiuiied." It a mcotiris amlil "<'• I* av..i.lpd. the J“““S ^ 

0 mask on her face. Someth,.a, she di«l Iwtare her ^ 

face. Xn. nnlil then waa it ptoiaw for him to look of her ao an o 
she .vim ptottv or Wha, she nos like. Nowaday. . . J««B wivea on y lood 
sieving to thoiv male n,la,ivos-in l.>v the n..covr™l l«ly. Anioogst tlie r. . 
they avoid going almilt in the liroaeiico of these in the oheunse nhili . J 
on k slmn gown In some plncK. they lay e.i»eial enphasm on the « 

Shan,., for j^ng wive, to sho,v their .,neovcK.I Imir and («,. to the ...ala lela, v» 
lir hi.„da on the othar shle, th. inalo tolativa, at le 
avoid almwing to the yonigt wife tlm l-al,v nnenvermi nWy, ^ 

.,r the foot, and they nnght to avoid in.ivc.nt cspwms.a.ia and '“'f* 
ill her pre«,n« Severthclaav, ths anthor hoaw nothing ...migsl .toon almny^. 
alstiia of tho danghtor-in-lnw. That the whele cnstoin wh eh ''""J™ 
iWilieil Is not a mnnilcsuitiei, of respect fuv the honhon. a relativ -■ 
,„n.le,.tial device, is to lie se,.n from the fat tU„l nothing at the k.n.l ,. oleerte. 

; J..ee of th.. «.other.in.lnw ami ohl ,von.e,i. Abo that th^ 
not the «m,lt of a opeoially delicate ...mloety m pr.>v.*l hy ^ 
voiuig girla eointantly Iwbl tliteo.1 open the naked llngh. nneiu . ) 

pro*;™ of men ... not Wton* to the hensshohl i nov do Ihey a - an 

emlormssmentifn sltongo man eotoes npon t1,e.B when noeove™i to ' 

Tl.e .me thing whicl. Uiay .lo not Uke. and nl winch tlety ah,.n anger, n. “ . 

imrsous look ecrefnily nl their nneovewil (eet Tl ,0 former CMtoni 
imhavionr towcnl. mcle ,el«.i.w.-i..-law is gn«l„ally he.no a1«n.lo..e.i. Afa H o 
fnrn.er shuplieity of their mona, .nth lack of shame in nncovonng i 

'’"“'’irJl'‘pioUl.i!lly,en.lng»raydi,l not at once giro way to eai^iy, Holh 
fonos long eaiate,l ami cwaipetcil with «,oh nlhar fa enelnsiv, valnllty. It o,ay 
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>jo tluit Iii3 firat eAptive i>r nkve vvivL« wttre il ^ inkLinn of Homo c?ij£toiii£i of tlie 
and thttt tliey ocmt^disd tli^siiia^^lveii in die begiimmj| fpom dl the i^ib r^Iativett of 
the hn^liuniJ^ ftitiofi thefje only endured iheui nnd lUd not roieiigiiiee them. 
tFnfrieiidly hehavioiir lowiirtl the wiven within the Ijoimtk of ilie mb iinduriIdeally 
oe(^urr€id. 

/or —The Yakuts j.-ave up iwdy^ni_v at the iK^inniiig of 

the laftt eentiiry on their oonvewiem to Cniriutknity. Tliej petitiuiidfl die govern¬ 
ment ngniTiiai the aWitioii of polygaoiy in thi^ following' terms: ^ liioii Vukiitit had 
many wivea for ov^rHiglit of the nnxneroiia lionises and cattle which ordinnrily wcie 
i[i ililTereiiL places; fur wives took more xoalons eait; of pro|iejty timx indilTerent 
hiretl persmis, l-fi-neo the liou$ekcwpiug wan improviNl and tlse pmjwrty \\m 
inereafleil nmler ]M>lygnmy/' The Ohriatisinlst^d f1iofcc]«?s gave a similar juetifieaijon 
fur |ifdygainy. TJioy fwtid dmi tliey tMiild not get on wit lion t n plnrahty nf wive^^, 
lN:!N:;aii^e, for fear of eoiitagions diseases, they were ciciiii|ielled to hrenk ii[iniid scatter 
their henb of reindtwr. [A wife was ret^uireii for the care uf each suh^diviHiuii-] 

Acw^mliog to tint utHcial figarea uf lHh% tliere were jimungat Llie Yakute 
IT0,9fi2 men ami 110,2-il women. Heuee i>cdvgHtity Wivs imiai^ihle for thi^ gnmt 
mosH of tlie |ieop1e. 

Tlie prjc« of a hride \vm formerly nut Itnn tlian ten head nf cattle, ^lidilen- 
durf 841 ) 1:1 that in Idsi time the price woa ten liead of eattle of each kimh ten nmres, 
ten eowsp ten gtaUions, and ten hulla, from SOtt hi 5.000 mhles in vnliie. Hence In 
liave mure than one wife was a privilege ut the richest, 

of wife, ticootiliiig kt the notion of the ) akntn, ia aliove all 

things a hmisidiold hdiuarer: she guards and increases the piDr#|»erty; she has no 
righta in the family^ «hu can pimish ii disolie#lieiit elitld. and that is alL She liaa 
no pi'ojjperty: her hnsliant! has the fight to sfjnander even her ilower to the last 
head of cattle and the last chemise* They ninre often heat women than 
childnui^ Oiikiile of the family. the rights of the wife are still Irm tliaii in 
ji. Civil light she has absiiliilolv none. In ancient thnes the hiishond lias 
the right rd life anil fleath over her. Once a war (sfiptive, she is now n ptin-diascil 
slave. Exogamy and |>onjianciil iiiarringe have ountpletely put an end to the 
irideiienikiice t*t the Yakut wfiniim* Tlmse ciisluins liave excluded her frean 
inoniljersliip in the vtb. Outside of the family, there reiimitis no place for 
her. and at tlie hewl of the new form of the fainily stands her IniBbiitid. If a 
Vnknt wniiiaii Is not mmriedp her posiciou after the cic-ath uf hi*r [lan^nlK ksHuimis 
still Inifilef* she is delivered over tu n jiemiancnt inferiority; to tli* n'pruEudie^ 
and tlie exploiLitiim uf all her relutiveSp Unalier, mveli’fl, tiephews. ivnA worst of idL 
their wives and children* This is why the Yakut ivomen are very anxinns to lie 
married, and sincerely iiiDum in ease of the duatli of oven ill-nalnretl and cruel 
litisliauik All oi-phaii girlp ur a young chUdle^ widow, is cuiii|iellc<l to rim about 
from one gnaitlian to anolher. or to live with ftaae one of them in the capacity 
of a penmuicnt and nueuiulitional labouier. Her posse^iotis sucdi a giumliau 
colliders aa Ida own pm|jerty, and if she ahuidd marry, it is rarely th+* eawo that 
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slit* can I'pctivcr Lliem at his hamla. No <nic has any (tesin- to take her iNiit, or t*> 
enter into n ijuam) with linr giuinlbui, who la sure to lx- o man of iin]>onance in 
lli« Kik The men sealously (tnard. their own [jrivilege rJ exelHsive juirticijiAtioii in 
thti uicetioya of Lite Wfuneii who cannot eacliu« the omel of tiieir 

hitsbnmls mrely complain to the of the husliandi hut prefer U» lake refugu 
miller llie proiettitni of tlujiT own; the L'ltler gcnenillj’ nentU ihcin Itfick. 
Noverthelcaa. the Hight of a wife hriujp so much im|iIi*aAaiit experience upu 
llio liusbaiiil, amt pt'CS cccaaimi for sn iniicli ridicule, that hnshatiils avoid 
provoking their wives v* this ikjLiiI. Cases in which ivivea con awsy from tiieic 
husbnwls were especially nnmeroiia just at the time when Christianity wmh 
ptoaclKMl umongsL the Yakut* Conversion to Chriaiiiuiity and iiiarrin|je with 
Cbrisluiiis freed the women from pfoseoutiou tpy the ajithorities «f tin* »ii\ Cn?at 
umtibers of women took advantage of this. After t'hristianity had l>ceii rstoli- 
lisltitl, the device cOAseil to 1* avaJlaliLe. 

A wife can erpeot no proieeticin Tii tin? *iS of lier hiuiliaiii), mnl in hie 
iiuiiipxtuile liuusehold all unite heartity against her, since she is an onlsider frejii 
aiiotlu*r nih. The maiden eistere of the hualiand enjoy an cajicciaHy lnwi reputo 
niiiongat Yakut wonieiL Evidently there Is here a inwlitiona] emnily, hut nfieii it 
is ftiuiLileil in the iniUire of things. The author gives a coat* known to hiio, in 
which n woman of exceptional merit and alulity wa* [lersemiteil by the mai<h‘n 
sisters of lier husband, who sjnike ill of her to him and 8tiniuiat<Kl him to harsL- 
nrta« against her. He iihm knows laises of suicide by young wives iiuder the 
^icrrecution of the liiislituul nail liis relatives. Seither law nor cnstonmrj’ right 
oRers any pretcctioti against these [HU^it'cutions. If anything restrains theiii, it is 
lh« trouble and expense ■if hiiyiug another wife, In this way tlie preletlton of 
tin; Ilf the woinna, ti-aiiftlateil now Into a largo lios done the wonicn a 

good i^irvice. It boa xp^inencd the rnnitly inom, and taught their masters to give 
them some pretectinii. Their position boa Iwcn little ehnnge<J uji to the iiresent 
tinia Df entirse there arc exceptiunsi There arc women who rule their husbumlft 
as Eanijtean wntueu do; ttiere are disolietlieitt daughters, and tliera are energetic 
widtnrs, who krep large housela.<kis in terror; but this can (>0 the cose amongst 
tlie Yakuis only when the cLrcainstauceis are favnamble to n far greuLer degrev 
than amongst Ihissimi*^ Eveiything in against the woricd \ the cemditions of 
klnnir, wlitcli retjnirc a family oi^iLsatioD, and the laud tenure which recognises 
llie inen only ns having a slinre; and traditions niid ctltivatioti. 

A boy oliiioat from the cradle hears Limt he is tlie master, tltc! worker, the 
fiitiire supjmrt nnd Iwjie of the family. They fe«l and rTothe him liatter tbiti 
they do the girls; they compel his sister? to give way to him in a quarrel ; aud 
tliey inspire liitn with contempt for his sisters nnd in genetnl for feminine 
occupations. Amongst their proverlsjarei “A w’oman^s mind is shorter lliau her 
luiir*' Women, though they have long Jiair, are narrew-mindciL" Amongst their 
sayings ore; “ We consider uur daughlera as outshbre; they will be obliged to go 
away to other people." " Wlintcver work a woman may do, there is no pmfit from 
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her." Jf a wotiimi jxisses tietwi^eii mt* and my lire, wlie ean ^^dl for uie UAh my 
hauthc^mft and my U\ck/' " VakuL^ in fAd times ilespisecl wauien. We 
thought them iiuclean/' Varimift e|.nttiets for “ wiimanisti^^ in a ooiktemptiioua 
Aense, are met with nt every st^^pn In the folk Udm wumeo are ohjecte nf 
ainl ill the tmditiona the heroes eflll eaeli other - wooieii ‘‘ in vitnpemtion. 

Wmuen, esiieoially when they mv pregtmnt, are forlmldeti hy otiHimii to eni 
Fwnie rtiahea ami m l^oueU muw things, llicj are ctmsideral in some sense 
micdeaiL They spoil the guu of a hunleiv ami lessen the go^inl fortinte of a ImucH- 
rraft^man. All this lias I trough I the Wfaneri to rei^igni»e fnnxi cdiihlimorl tijeir 
<hwn worthlt^iiiM^ amt rightlessness^ and has mmle theui servile aii<l rvJiiging. 
Yu kilt won ten nro in guneml far more olHfdieni uml luimble ihan Russian wuiimvi. 
Yon will hear any well-hreri Yakut woman wiv with con^ ictinn : ‘^Tlin huelifuul is 
inir lonl; he fi*e«lR itaj lie gefcs m w'hat we aiuE protectu iis.” I'his Ls ihi- 
cnri'eiit opinion. The luithur I jus more tlmti noce heanl ha nU working women 
it, although they dhl not only Uieirown w^ork, hut ihat of llieir IuisImlihIs ; 
anrl iils^^ elever women, who far sitr^^sfied in eultivation their stupid InistsmtiK 
WJian aucii a hiishniid heat finch n wife, she wns u^keil ivhy aho did not ^*ive 
him II gCNwl thiushhig, and then lie would let her alone. *' U'k inijs>sAihler slus 
ftTiBwerpil with ii aiuile* lie is the hiislitiiid. tf I should 1>eal him, peiiple Woolit 
cejifte tfO tosiHici him, and that would Is* Ijoid for both of us, uud fi>r our cliLildren," 
[p. oTft.] A-j' —The Yakuts see nothing Lmuiorul in illirit love^ 

provideil only tlmt nolwMiy fiiidera material loss by iL It is tnte that parents will 
lUinld a ilaiigbtoj, if her cciiiihiet thniateuit to dejaive thein of tJieir gain rnuii 
the hrulc-priee I liut if onee they have lost hoiw of njinrying her off, or if tin? 
bride’price lias Ikuen ajieiit, titen they Hiainfeat eoinplete iiidiilenmco to her 
cNjiuiuct. The time vvhicjj yontig wiveas[»end with thdr parpiitJ? ftfler the w'ediling 
is tile merriest and fittest time ttiey over know. Tl>c yonng men Imver ulmut 
them like dies, hni tho ^mi rents pretend to take u& noliee^ uinl evtui in muut eaaru 
take ai Ivan luge in thtdr household work of the serviecabiUtj' of these aspirants. 
They only fitrive that those coiineethins may not lie long vontiuiiedp anil may not 
Ik^^ aue notorious] fur this might hrlng ii[Pon them nnjdeoflant eonsa|Ueiire« fmni 
the family of the hnsliandpand might lesflc-n the ipiantity of gifts whieli they might 
exiiect bier. Maidepw vrlio no longer 05:ii€W't marriage art not re^trainetl at olh 
piiil if tliuy oljAerve ilecortiui, it Is only fnitn habit lunl onl of respect lo enatom. 
The young women of I hr ecUiiHinnity in wliich the author lived^ in mitiniiii, with 
the kni^w'ledge of the oUI jpeople, went nut to live in a ^|viraCe house, on the bank 
of a lake, wUem every evening young men of the ueighlH^arliuo^l vrent to join 
tiietm They sjieiit the evening tn idnging, story-teUing and witty iMUiverrHition. 
The antiior having ehanciHl iiptjn tVie in one evening* they entertaineil him with 
food ami tea, and when luj Ktoited to leave* the twenty-two ^'Car old sister of the 
nuui with wdioTn he Hvcil, wImi at home was ortUimrily very luodegl and reserv^eih 
openly proposeil heffielf to him fur the nigliL At the lime of wetldlngH, and at the 
fcsihity of the (^AnrirA) the oversight ovcr the inaiilens is e^eceCNliiigly weakeneil, 
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The eurraiit opinion ilocs not ajuprove of mothers who take thoir yonng (laitgliters 
with them to thoae places. In games the young men ftie free \dtli iheir Inunla 
nntl the girls do not especially dofonil iliemselvca. Tlie author was a ■writnoaa of 
proceedings which folly coniii'nictl the stalejueiit above uiade thot sisters arc iiover 
allowed to depart in marriage as virgins. [Tliiw slum's that esr^gainy cannot be 
due to horror of mcest-] The birth of an illegitiniftte child, and iUegitlinajcyj are 
not regarded as a flisgrace. If micli children are vigE}TOttS and aetivo they an* 
tieateil in the fanuly with the aauie affectioii as taw'ftd chlldieiv or even with more. 

Qj. 581 .] JAire w J/dJTiViyc.—The author devoted attention to the questitm, 
what place is occupied in marriage, atid in the life of the ^Hjopln, hy love f 
Evidently in niarriagp they consider it siipOTHnoiis,^ Tliey esteem more highly a 
p«icefnl Status, foniided on friendahip, os teem, and recognition of the solidarity of 
iuteroats, than any passionate attraction, rrevioiifi acquaintance Ikj tween bride 
iitid groom is regarded as suporlltioua: Most niarriftgea are brought about without 
tile lanrticipatitwi nr couseut of the ynungf jxsojdo. Only an extreme ropugaanca 
u» each other on the part of the two, as a conBeqiience of which it passionate tuid 
atuVilioru protest is niaiiiresicd, may «>}ueliHte» win attention- If such a proiest is 
made by the man, it more frequently is respected, but tlicy compel dangUtfirB, 
even gp>wn womeu and willows, by force, and w lLliout dtscussiun, to enter into 
tiiivrrioge iigniiist their will. Fw UiU purpose they beat them, or threaien to drive 
liieiii out destitute from the lion$& The anfhcir menticus a caw in wliicli a 
mail coinpelliMl the widow of his brotber to take os her luisbaLd a man whom slio 
did not like, by the ihreai to take liway bar cliildten and proiioiLy fnm her. 
She was living ql ibo Lime in open union with the brotliur of the hnsluand w]io 
was forced ii[miu lier. It iimst not lie nndereltiod ibut the fsicUng of love is 
uiiknnwii to thiT Yakuts, or that they do not know linw tfi vnlno it. In their 
popular sougp, whicli tlie Iwya aud girls sing ’tinder their voices when sittuig at 
work, there Is umnifiwti'd a WLdl-tlefincd iilcul of lieaiity, In these songs, just 
as in European love songs, blnck eyebrows, an erect figure, rriunded hips, llmshiiig 
eyes, silvery tones of tlm voice, cU-„ ate pniLaeiL Somotiiniiw tboy also sjicak 
ill htmoiir of mental and moral (pia]itic.H, aiudi iis a pure licart, clever ness, 
accessibility* iudtistiy on Llie jjart of men, and on the part of women, tenderneBs, 
self-sacrifice, and inmlcsty, 

[p til4.J iVrt/ioa <>f fJie u/Arr IKorAi.—The Vakute feel the joy of life, l>nt 
trouble tlitiiusclves Utile about the tnonow, csitccially alHUit the iiioi-ntw of death, 
Tlie notion of the luiiqHise of existence, and of the futurity of all living ihiiiga, of 
tho end of the world, and of all that which lin]qicns to men after the end of life i« 
very vvwikly ikvcbqifil nmongst ihelti; aud oven that link alsmt tlieao Sid>jecttt 
which they boriow'dl witli t.‘hristinnitj from tho Unssians has faded into the 
Isickgrri mill of their miiidu. With the exception of simio slmdowy coticiqitions of 
the Itiblical pamdisc mid hell, they have ttcarcely any Isdii fs iLboiit the t-onnection 
between this life and the other life, in the way of rowjinls and pnidsluncnta. Tlic 
author quotes a description of Hades and of tlie iiuub living there as Folio we: 

4^01. XXXI (N,si. ly'). II 
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Beyond the eight gwulea of heavon, on the west side, where there iu no tlay, hut 
constant, glwmy night, where thera is no summer, hut only the winter wind 
whistles, ivith n reversed, wretchctl, and irr^ar coniEe of the gluoray. nocturnal 
8U11 turned uiiside down, wiUr a peverscd ekcuit of the crooked moon, with 
maidens who never get husbands, with youths who uevei' toko wives, with 
staUioiiB whom the mares never accept, with bulls whom the cows never accept, 
coiiBisling of ft house of etone and iron, so built that the top port of it ia narrow, 
the bottom part fattened out, ami the middle bulging." 

Mttrtiiarfj and Frwrnrif t’ioyySL— The Yakuts have n emstom of making 
presents to their acquamtances Iwfote deatln They give away cattle, chattels, and 
more rarely, clotliing mid money. They think that washing the coqise is 
nbligatory; but they pnt it off till the last tiling in onlcr to avoid Bupertluons 
trouble and busying tliemselvca uiiplesisantly witli the corpse- The dying person 
is often iltessed in his grave-clothes while still alive. Tliese clothes, even miiougst 
Ihe poorest people, are kepi in store for this purposo; so that they nto new or 
scarcely worn at all. One thing ulmut which the dying Yakut really cares is tlmt 
some domestic aiiitnal may be ahnightered iinniediaUdy after his denOi. in outer 
thtil, riding on it, or with it, he rasy ftc^coiiipiisU Lis journey into Uw lower world. 
With this purpose for nion, they slaughter oxen aii<l lioi-aoa, nnd for women, cows. 
yf.uug ones if the wealth of the deceased mlmita of ft choice, and of course they 
eelcct liv preference licasts of burtleii otl wliich cue can ride, and above nil, fat 
ones. The qnrits of tho dead will have to drive before them wws and calves with 
u switch; or to leml them by ropca tied around the horns, wliicli is ntteiided wiili 
aotne iiiconvetiicnce; Poor people kill the most wortliless of the aiumnls which 
they have. In the nortii. they often kill reindeer, but whether they kill sleilge- 
dogs, the author does mil know: he thinks not. The klwurato who make the 
coHins mul dig the graves, the litciftry Psalter over tiro 

deceased, and the neighUours who visit tho hoiiBe ftt this time, arc fed with the 
meat of llio slaugliteied u[Utua]& In thu north, where in general all their customs 
have lieen liettcr pteservied, and where miw they are observed with greatci 
ftcenracy. oven the very poorest fiiinilica try to provide for the funeral feast of a 
tnemhor scane animal, even if it ia only a aiickiug calf. Sonastimcs they soendec 
for this purpoao the lust mwetablo cow. A Itussiaii soUlier at« military alatiou 
wanted a monument set up mi the grave of lus hroiher wlio Inid died at that 
place while on a jouniey. “If yon want Pi hire ii» for ihul purpose, to id the 
Y'aknta to him, " then yon must kill an atiimnl a calf or ft teiiid^. No blotKl 
has Ik-cu pouted out nii the grave of your brothor. and we arc afraid." If a well- 
to-do householder diua, and his telfttiveii offer only a miserable fmm 
in the oiluw world, the ih moiia will fiursue and torment his spirit, raying to liiin: 
*• Is that your cattle I It is iniscrnble. Is tliat your funeral feast 1 

WYien tlie soul, in apitu of the feast liefore death, and the expectcil funeral 
feast, mid the other cutisi>latt»ii!i, dues not want to depai't, and the iljing man ia 
toniieutcd iii a prolonged agouy, then they place by the laid a ciip of water, iti 
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order that the soul before its departnrc imy have the pmvbiUO' of I'afliing itself. 
The corfjae, when dressed, is placed in the clitef corner of the lionse, on the liench, 
vrhere it lies Uiree days. Tlie rites of the Ens&bn ohurch are performed over it. 
rending the I’snlter, burning candles, incense, etc. Tlie grave shouhl b© dug down 
n fathom or more to the greund which never thaws, in order that the body and 
the clothing may remain intact aa long as poasihle. If there is not upon the 
grave eleratinn a cross and monuiHcnt, then tlie angel of the reaurrectiou will not 
know that a ImniEin being is buried there. The angel does not like a had odour, 
and would avoid the place. It would lie a mistake also to make the grave too 
lioep, for the voice of the angel cannot be heard more than three fathoms down. 
All metallic ornaments are carefully removed frem the grave clothes. Strings of 
leather or fibre are used lit place of buttons and clasps. Tliey leave only Uie cross 
hung from the neck oud the Ijctrotlial ring, and in tlie care of women, the 
HiT-riiiga; Imt these nmst in no case Ite of silver, hut of brass. Poor people even 
make llieni of wooil. 

When the ettffin is ready, they put the Ijody in it and cover it over with wliito 
cotton cloth. In the left liand they place a iMiesport [they use this wonl}, in onler 
that the ghost may lie received into pamdiiM), where it will live as it did on earth. 
If it liad no passport, those of the other world would say to it, ** Friend, you have 
f'one astray” md it would have to go ou beyond the forty^four lands wiiere the 
demons live. On the third day. iu the morning, they eiiher cany the cnHiii, or 
place it ou an ox, never on a horse, in order to bring it to the grave. Xobwly 
accomiNiniea it but the U*!irera and the grave-digger, and tlie® make haste to 
linisli their task as q^niekly as possible and hurry nwaj home. When returning 
they would not for anything look backwards, but when they come into tlie gateway 
of the enclosure, or the door of the hmise, they themselves go, and they lead the 
beasts by which the coqise was carried, across a Iwnfire, lighted by theiu. built of 
Um chips and slmviugs left over from the coffin, anti also of tho straw on which tho 
corpse hud lain. The spades, sleigh, and in general all tliat which was used in any 
way whatever for the interiueuL, they break up and leave on the grave eievation. If 
they buiy a ddld, then they hang up there on a tree hia craillc, raid they leave 
there hia plBythinga. Formerly they leit on the grave fixid, furniture, tools, disiies, 
and otiier rdijeets indiapensable in lift Now tlmt eiistom has dieil out in the 
north, on ancient graves, the author often found nisted anti liroken kettles, knives, 
si>eiar-pointe, iirrow'-ptimts, stimipB, (ind rings from harnesses and siuLdles,—oil 
broken, piiiictured, and spoiled, with the purpose, as the natives explain, that the 
dead might not he able with Iheiu to banu the living. 

,3/utm(tni and Mnmnnr.'isrf arc buried itt juat the same manner ns ordinaty 
people, but without the ceremonies of tlie church, somewhere in a remote nook in 
n grove or in a forest o].>ening, which latter place ia eapeoially boluved by spitiLs 
and aftnmOJW. On a tree near tlie grave, they hang up the dram atid magiaU dress 
of the denjeascrl. Tliey bury iboac persons with great liaste hy night, or at 
evening, and always efteriivaTds carefully avoid Ute places where they are buriedn 

If Z 
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Sup^stiiwiui ahotfl ihe Dutfl .—Tn general, the renmitifl of n d^ased per^n, 
wheiievcr buried* inspire a Yakut with grm\t fear, Stioh remains caiise great 
iatcrferenoea with nature, arousing wiuds^ hlizmrds, and bad weatlier. The 
reinaiua of a »h&77mn p™iuee all these plienamena in a vety extraotclinaiy degree. 
If, after a burial, the wind blows, that is a goLHl thing, because the wind blows 
away fill traces left hj the ikeeaeed^ otlierwise n|ion tlieae traces it is possible titat 
many ojoi^ living soiila might go away into the low&r world. In aiioienb times 
the Yakuts <lisposed of tlieir dead on the branches of trees, or on narrow wooden 
platfonna raised upon two posts. Even now &uch stnictui^ uiay bo found in 
plttcoA In the w^oodfl. This was a foreign custom borrowwi by the Yakut? from the 
Timgiises and the Ynkagira. In some districts die people who are a Utile iveU-to- 
ilo, in the esase of a deaths at once abandon the house, if not fonevor^ at least for 
a tiniii; They say there (in the Koljinsk district) tliat in ancient times, when 
anyone dieil, the inbabitauts fled from the liousOp leaving in it the corpse with all 
the g(K>ds which belonged to the person when ho wus alivf> 

[p. 63 L] T/ii CWrf ami the ffdpk^*^A local traditioii is met with that in 
ancient times^ if an old person became extremely decrepit, or tl anyone became 
iU beyonrl hope of recovery, such [leisoii generally begged Ids beloved children or 
ralittivcs to buty binr Then the neighbours were collod tpgetherp the best and 
tallest little ivere slaughtered, and they feasted for three days, during which 
time ilie one who was to die, dressed in hk best tmvoEing clotlios, aat iu the 
ror^unciet place and ri^ccivcd from all w^ho were present murks of respect and the 
liest pieces of footl. On the thinl day the relative chosen by him lerl him iiit<i 
the wood and nnexpectedly thmst him into a Iiole previously prepared They 
tlien left him together with vessels, tools, atnl fi>Dd* to die af hunger. Scmietimcfi 
an old tuan ttiid wife were buried togetisar; ^metimes an ox or horse was buried 
alive mth tlieni^ and sometimes a aaddleil horse was lie+l np to a po&t set in 
the ground near ly, and ieft lliore to die of hunger. Tbb tm^Ution is met with 
on the Alihiti River. 

A hue tree attracts tlie attention of tlie YukiiL A Vukut will charge his 
friends to Iniry him uialer sucli ii croc. Umoliit (JI, 447) aaya that fomierly tliey 
bunicn! theii^ dead, or placed them in tree^, or left them in the hiita where they 
died, md which tdl others left 1'hcro was also a custom to biiroj on n separate 
lire. It beloved slave of the deccaBeih in ordar that he might set^^e bis mEmtcr in the 
iitlicr wortiL This custom was brought to an end by the JhiE^ian conquesu 

fJbWmis??! anrf During the time tlsat the corpse is uuburied, now 

not more than three daythe spirit does not Icavo tlie cartlii the demons drive it 
alwnit in all tlia pl&ce& where it accustomed to bo during life, wbiL'h makes it 
hard fur anyone who had i.ra^'clted taucii wlnle alive. During tlmt Unie* the ghost 
maked Its preseuce known to tlio living by lUQcrent knocks md soundsi 
Sometimtfii it can be heard to weep and complain ; sometimes it is possibb to see 
bow it is trying to cany on lUs former lionsebold UmkfL It gives hay to tlie cutlte, 
or washes dij^hes* or handles straji?^ or Tinuiuuges in the hoses in tlie atora-ruom 
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Once in a homsc Ui n hicli the author all with the esoeptioii of himself heard 
the rustling and knoekiug of the ghosts of two old people recently deceased, in tlie 
walla WhoD ttie head of the animal which lunl constituted the fitnenil feast i,vaa 
eaten, the old people went away iitnl liecame quiet Some ghosts never come to 
rest; such a ghost is culled a yor. Any ghost may become a t/or if, when he is 
aafced in the othei- world wliat he left on earth, he answeis, “House, cattle, 
husband or wife, childreu, father, mothor, relutiveH," and, when anted if Im wants 
to go hael: to them, answets “ Yes." That is why a jifer luoat frequently 
toniients Ids own nearest relatives. He huidera them from living their own 
lives, ttud from taking any ploosnie, by coiustantly leminding thorn of himself. 
The relationahijis which surroimJed the tlcceased during life also have influence rm 
the question whether he will tnru into a yer, hut the moat frequent case is that 
some ceremony luis not been accurately perfonuc*!; that aonio piece of meat or fnt 
has not Iweu completely eaten up. In a certain case they said that on the day 
after a wedding, the deceosed biotlier arid aistcr of tlw htido begiui to torment iier 
by the pranks of a yor, becuuae the wedding party iiatl forgotten to make a libation 
of vodka, and to cast n bit of the fat nr huttcir or meat on tho fire. It was 
iiGcossory theu to call a sAa/ff-an, or the bride would an Her from the yon all 
her life. 

Au aged ITalciit woman U)ld the author that wUeu ehe was a child, elic 
oHcc lietanie very ill. Her father called in a sftawtun, who wont tlucugh his 
porformaiitiea for seven days, callii^ on all the demons j but they all answoi’ed, 
“ Wo aft? not the ones,”—and her lifo was despaired of. Then by chance tliore 
came to the hut a ijcowu who' saw predicth'C drearae; he lay down and dreaiuetL 
When be awoke, he told that he saw in liis dream how tlie deccaaed gnuidfalher 
of the chilli, on the mother^ aide, sat by the eldmney, and having put his feet on 
ijie hcartli, warmed them while ho Btirrcd up with his stick tlie aaliea and talked 
to Ikimself, saying, “Tliey do not see me with their eyes; they do not hear nte 
with their eare; from the helovml diihl I will never deporL 1 will sit hews to get 
eomelhing; to eat soiiietJmig." As soon as they knew this, the began his 

arts again, and tinally conitseUetl the old man to acknowledge his prosenou He 
was stnbbom for a long time, saying, *' 1 will not go. I will not go, I wLU not 
eat the tfhiliL I love her very mucli. That is why t caress her, but she does not 
endure that." Finally the mother and fatlier begged the old man to go away, and 
he went. The child recovered. 

All who die in childhood, all who do not live out their appointed term, all 
w'ho are muftlered or die aiuldeuly, suietdes and drowned peraonii, iUl who ore 
buried and go to eternity without the rites of the churoh, become yore. In lUicicnt 
^tiwpn sveiyotie who dte<l Ixscamu a yor, but with Uie introduction of Climtianity, 
their umnlier has been greatly diminished. The souls of and Mur/Miacsscii:, 

of witches uu<I soteeienii, of evil and euvious persous, and of thoae who are hot- 
Umipored, or are out of the ordinaiy kind, by virtue of somutlung or oilier, become 
yora. They serve the higher [jowers as labourers. Having entered into living 
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i;tersoni<, they cripple their bodies^ spoil their eyes and (.heir enLniib, lirc*:£ik Iheir 
buncH, iiiflke tlieiu liysteriea], threw them out of their fteniscfl; but soEuatimeEi endow 
them with mngical powem and make iJaimmu of them. 

JSltitttiam miJ Shmtimi^siicSy—Ahninan whose name meant The-iuan-ivho- 
felUrnmuhea^^eUp" U»hl the author alKint his career as a skam^in^ He was sdxty 
yeans old, ot middle stature, a dried up, mtiacujar old uiiui, although it was evident 
that he Iind once lieen vtgKirou^ and active. Even when seeii^ ho could still 
perform shamaniE^tic ril^, jw^ep and dance the whole iiiglit tlirfsiigh wills out 
becoming vrcary. He hatl travelled from tlte uorthem to the soiitlieru extremities 
of the Yakut territon^ IJb C4jiintenance was dark and full of active expression, 
liifi features roseiubleti the Tiingiie tjTpe* Tlio pupil of Im cyo wits surrounded by 
u double ring of it dull green colour. When he was practising his luiigic, his eyes 
t^Kik on a pec lit ini', uti pleasant dull gkrOp and aii expression of idiocy, luid iheir 
IK^raietenl atare^ sis the author nbseri'cd, e.xcited anil distnrhed those upon whom 
he fix<nl it. Another who observed had the same tieculiatitiefl ol the 

e}m In gmicrul, there is iu the npi^eamnee of a jskum&n soniotliing peculiar^ 
which enabled llie author^ utter some piTictice, to distinguish them with great 
certainLy in the midat of a timnlier of persons ivho were present. They arc 
ilistinguialicd by a certain euesigy and mobility of the muscles of the face, which 
generiiliy amoitgfu the Yakuts are luiuiobile. Tliere is also in their movements u 
uolict^blo spryin.^. Besides this^ iu the north, they all without exception wcitr 
their hair long enough to fall on liheir BhoiiJiiem Generally they braid it bchiud 
the bead into a i(ueue, or tie it iulo a tuft. In the souLh^near tbe city of Yakutsk, 
where the clergy and goveminunt persecute thenip and wliere they m'e eouipellofl 
to bide, long imir Is ram “ Tlie-maa-who-leU-from-heaven" declared that he did 
not like long hair because the littW frisk about in it and lornient hiuL Ho 
could not get rid of tltniu wjtlunit cutting it 0 !^ Some are os pta^ionately 

devoted to iheir callLng a^ drttlikards to drink. Tins man liad fieveml times be^Jii 
condemned Ut punishnietit; his iiTofessioiial dress and drum had been burned; his 
hair had been cut off, ami ho had Ijoen compelled to make a number of olioisance^ 
and Lo fasL He told the iiuthor,We do not carry on tliis cailuig witliutit paying 
for it Our masters (the spirits) keep a zealous watich over us, and woe betide us 
afterwanjs if we do not satisfy llienil But we caimot quit it; wo cannot 
to pnictice lAmmn ritesL Yet we do wo evil/' 

The auiouut of payniciii given to a diflbWi He i& piid only iu case 

hiH sorcery produces the desin^l I'esultu Then he sometimes gols bwenty-fivc 
riihleg^ or even more. (SeneraUy he is fiaid one ruble aud hia entertainmenU 
Besides that he eata, and in some places takes home wi th hiin,3 i*^rt of the meat of 
the nninml sacriheed at the ceremony. The eluuuniiistic; gift us not hcrediimy, 
althongh there uro some popular sayings which indicate a notion of some blood 
rolaticnfiliip liotweeu eltatfiunA, Hb guortlian spirit is beHcvod, at the death of a 
ahitmun^ to seek it new residence in one of his blood relatives- This guardian spirit 
is essential lo every oAiiMiaiL Evan the greater^Aa^wami must have a luteLiry epirit 
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This animal fonn b tha om wlikh tiu" ^tiimfin in the spirit- 

world It may l?e compiiriid wUh tim Jlauitti of the lied Indian, and is known in 
Yakut as yc-tcWtf {= iiicthor-aniuial). AJls/mmum hido tlioir cai-efitlly. 

(See the Polish edition, p, 396.) Only unee in the year, when the la^t snow melts 
and the whole ground becomaa black, do these auiTiial forujs of ihe skumans 
show themseli^ea ou eartlL Tlieu tJie spirita of Uie eiiiborlsed in theui 

TUflh hither and thither^ Ordinaiy people do not j>crijeive them, but only the eyes 
of the scatierui^t The strong md bold Jly abonb with noise and with 

Ke^ilon# aetivit)", but ti^e weak oni^ creep aliont timidly. The nf the 

are leiuarkahk for excessive jealousy and quarrolsoKieEiuss, and if a 
real ai»rceresB is found atuoiigst ilioni, will give way to no quo. luexjNirjeiieed 
or jonJoiie often get into Bglvts. The oousequenoe ts disease or death 

for the one wliuse faiuilijir spirit haa been slain. 

It dua« not depend on the will of the .’vJuaiutn whether lie will obtain a 
giifudiaii and proteethig qiidt and that ie to say, llio qualities 

which Ijekj^g to ^uch^ ft either comes to pm aceidentally, or is prtnloslimitoil 
fmm above. The-nian-who-fdl-froin-heftven"" told how he got a guardian 

as fullowfl; "Once when 1 was tnivelliiig m tha north, I had j^^then&d m the motmUiiu 
a pile of wockL It was necc^iry for me to cook my ilitmer at I iwt lire to 

the pile of wood, ft happened, however, that a diatinguishod Tungus shwHfin had 
Wii liuried lieueath the place where the wood pile waa. His apirit took pa^scssion 
of me.*^ WhUiii tkb man perfomia Lis rites, the Tnngiie origin of his ((ma^tU is 
sliown by the fttet that he mutters Tmigufl words and makes Tungus geatiux^s. 
DJlftfrent spLHia cumc to him when iierfertnitjg; for iimtauce. a l^ii$ 3 iaij deviJ, tliu 
daughter of a demon^ with a domoo ycutlij well as the TiingtiE spirit The first 
sliows Jhisaian chiiracteriatics, fie asks for vodk^i, nnd a maideji. The second and 
Llunl behave them$elvea in mi extremely free atid easy manner, and. without 
ceremony, they ask those who are present whether they have pude^ulti^ It will 
not do at all to auB^Yer these questions alliTimitively. He who so will become 
iuijwteut Tho demon youtli luutiktcs the females, and the girl demon the 
males. 

The mightiest sorcerers are those whose guanlian spirits are sent hy flu toy on, 
llie great deity himsalL Of such there could lie, they said, in the ivUglu land of 
the YiikuL^t only four at a time, corresponding to the four of the Y^dents 

which were lii^t fornioiL In each of these Ul^iscs there are special which are 
dhstluguiahed for strougtb iu sorccryi iu tlie mi list of whidi, from time to time, a 
great ittuumn appears, 

[p. Uol.] The furiber uorUi we go, tho greuler aliility do tlie 
mauifeat The have greater might tJum tho tneu. In geucml tl>o 

fetuinitie dameiiL has a very prominent i 6t£ in Eoreery amongst the Yakuta. In 
the Kolmyck diatricl for want of any special dresHs put on women's 

tlmuL They wear their hdr bug and comb and hruid it as wonieti do. Accordiug 
to the popular belief, any of mule tlion ortliimi)" power can bear thildrco 
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like a wemiui. It is narrnted of one of them tlint Ijo siiA'o Idrtli scvural times ; 
amon^t thii Teat,, to a fox. Another gave hiiih to a ravcq, ami tin* hirth was so 
difBeiilt that ho tioarly died They give birth alati to goJla, dtmka and puppies. 
The whole pioceeding, in BorcBrj-, has a fantai^tio chiimcter. The songs are richly 
emheUmhf^i with auggoations ami {wmllola chielly homiwed Irtnii tiie doumm of 
sox fimetiona The donees conatantiy over into indecent gestnies aiiJ 
movements. 

Smit/is,—SmitJif ahitid in a close and ijecnlifu- Telation to sAamajw. Pofuilar 
aayitigHare; " and come out of one nest," '^Srhii/iji and it/niman.! 

stand on the same plane." “Tile wife of a sAaitnjji is to lie respected; tiie Avife of 
a /tmith is worthy of honour.” Swiiths aUo are able to cure fiiscases, to give counsel 
and to niiikc predictiona ; yet their doxtorities lack any Jimgteal cliuraeter ; they 
Bine onlycloA'or men who know a great dcai, and whose fingotu are expert. Switf/s, 
especially in the north, genomlly tmnsmit the craft from futlier to son. In the 
ninth gcaemtioti a smit/i obtnitis almost supomaturnl qualities, and the more of a 
man's ancestors were smUtts, the mon) real these (.iunlitlcii are. fn tl)0 legends, 
mention is often made of fliat/As; thi^y are called an honoured iiancL Spirits arc, 
alxiAio all, afmid of the ciiiik of iron and of the roar of the Ifclfows in activity. In 
the Kolyiiisk fftm, a n/mmim was not W'illiiig to Jjei-fonu until tliu iiiithor ahoidd 
take out from the hut Itis hex of iitalnimonts, and after the s!iatnfi» hiul failed, he 
exjilaiitcd to tho bystaudeTs that the sjnrlta are ufniid of the (the author), 
nnd tliurefore will nut coiite at the call. Only In the ninth genciatiou can a smith 
withoiiL danger for himself foige thoiroti ornauioits of the A/hrMtin's prufessioiiul 
(Itea^ and dnttu, or the hnixeri breaatplalo with the figure of a man, Avliich 
represents tho tutelary spirit of the $k(im«n and is put on wheu he is about to [jur* 
frinu. The saying is: " If a ssiilk avIio Inis forgeri the decorationa nf a has 

Hot enough of the qualuics of lusownsi'jitM'aiivcstors, if the sound of their liaDimers 
luid the llnsh of their fires do uoi aurrciund Iiitii on every aide, tliea Llttls with 
ereokwl claws and lieaka will tear liia hesul," Amongst such vsncmtEnl hereditary 
siiiitlKS, the tools have aeciuircd souls, so that they can give out scniuUi cd them- 
selves. On a line professioniil ilress of a sfifitsnit, tliere w'iJl I* from thirty to 
forty pounds of iron. Tlie dress costs frenj three to fifteeu niblos. [p, (><15.^ 
Aceimliug to the eoaimou belief, Uie metalik attuchtnents of tlie i^nmnas dress 
have the peculiarity that they do not rest; they have a sou]. 

LiX'ihcra/t .-—^llio shamafui ciuu all diseases, hut especially such an are 
nivsterious, lictng nerA'cms atfectimis, sucii as hysterics, nietital dorangetueui, 
convulsions, anrl St. Vitus' dance ; also impotccice, aterUiiy, puerperul fever, etc.; 
tlaiii diseases of the internal organs, especially such ns csuiw the jiatieuL to gruun. 
scrcarii. and totss about; then also wouudsi, broken and docayed lones, headache, 
itifinniniatiou of the <g'es, rhoumatio fever ; Inisides these also all epidemic diseases 
and eonsrunpLion; Imt this last they treat only witJi a view t« alleviatiou, 
coueidertug it incuinble. They ref use to treat duuTtuco, scarlet fever, mcaalea, 
siuaU-pox, syphilis, scrofala, and iepreay, wJuijh tliey call " the great disease,” 
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The/ lire especially afraifl sjf smull-pox, luiil take care not to prufena ilieir rites 
ill a Iwuse where a ctise of it lias recently occurred. They call -sinaU-pox and 
measles '‘old women" and say tliat tlioy arc two Russian isiateffl dn>«flcil in 
Hiissuin fosliion. who go to visit in ijcnwn those houses where they have uiarkoU 
their victiiaa. All diHeaaea come from evil spirits who have taken pesaessiou of 
men. Methods of cure are olways of the same kind, and consist in pTcpitiuting 
or driving away the uninvited guest Tlic simplest method of cure is by fire. 
A boy wlio.™ wounded lingpx bccoina iiilbined, canui fco the coimlusion, wlneli the 
bystaiuloiB shared, that a ytw imd estaijlishcd itself in the finger. Desiring to 
drive it out, ho took a buming coal and began to apply if. antiuml the idace wliile 
Idotving upon it Wlwn the burned fleali Iwgan to bJiatcr, and then burst ivit-It a 
little crackle, then the curious group which hiui crowded oronud him flow back 
w'ith a cry of terrer, and the wounded lniy, with a smite of flelf-afltiflfafitioii, 
gaid:—^“You saw how lie jumped onL" A man who had the rliciimufctijm luul hia 
liody marked all over with deep burnings. As wkiii u» he hnd any ]ia!u, ho applied 
lire to the seat of it. 

[p. 637.] ilrorriawi ,—111 order to drive out demons which torment people in 
sleep, it is a gpml phui to put any iron cutting iuatruiuents under the Led; or to 
put iiciiT by any Iron rod, axe, or other tcol. The most trust worthy thing of uU, 
although not always applicable, is hro, placed between the victim aud Lis 
tormontor. An expiring fire-brand cast down by the threshold of the house iloor 
is often used by the Yakuts to prevent evil spirits from getting into tlio housu. 
Often when they firet bring into tJm stable lieaata wJtich they havo newly 
otilairied, they letul them through Are. Not only sounds and objects, but people 
laieKusa the power, flotuo of them tempomrily, utliors perumiiently, witliuut 
oxeriioii, to infuse terror into the in visible [wwetn. For iustauce, a umn who Jisus 
killed a bear eau cuio some diseases. 

Oljscrvation justilieB tho division of ialo groat, tniddJiog, and petty, 

Some of them dUixise of light Biid tUirkiii'SS in such a masterly manner, oJsii of 
siluni'O aud incnuUitiorj; the tuodulation of tho voice is su flexible; the gestures so 
peculiar mid expressive; tho blows of the drum and tho kmc «f iheiii correspond 
so well U» Lho moiueutf and all is iutenwjued with such au original aoriva of 
unex^iecicd words, witty rdiaervatiDns, artistic and often elegant metaphors, tliat 
itivohmtarily you give yuutscli up to the charm of watching, this wild and free 
ovocatiou of a wild aud free spiHh 

In the oorthem part of the Yakut torritozy, when tlm Alamita is about to 
perform under Uio auspices of some liousehulder, the latter Itaving seloeUid tho 
best straps he possesses, ties a kind of double noose, whidi is tlmu put areuud tlm 
slmuldors of the tkainaA in order to bold him by the free end of this stta[i wlulu 
he is dftueiii{;, so that the spirits tuny not steal him away. 

[p, 645.} The donee of the ahaiaan %iircs the jamuey to heaven in company 
with Ute spirits aud the sacrifleed cattle. In aueiaut rimea there were 
wliu actually went to hcaveu and saw* those who were there. There were some 
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ercn who were so clevtr that iuEtead of i-ccd cattle they took to heaven a ticlitiisaH 
phailowy " iimnc; but such shavtun* fliie not rtceivttl in tieavon. A cow uflhn^l 
in sacrifice is tied to the liTat of a series of poets; u roijc ifl tied to this |*Dst, and 
then to each of the others in the series, riwiug liiyher ami higlier from the ground 
its St goes on. A rag is tied to tlua line between caoli jiair of jKiats. 

[p. 654J Zfefftci—Ai-ttiyon is the persoiiilicatigii of existence in giineraL 
That iiart of existence which is nia)iifcsU>J in each Ihing thing is iMrsoinliwi in a 
apeelnl deity called Uhi^yon, Tlie latter nianifesta liimBClf somctiiues as a 
powerful, and angry Cihaaiber. Then he gives comniajitfs tx,. hU siibonliuaUjB, or 
liitnsclf, incarnated iu an animal or something dse upi>oara on the esuih. All 
(Mil ami ties, torjiients, and uuhappiness, all diaewaes and sulTcrings, mu gods of his 
lioiiBehold. and lulated, Kidmixliitales of hie mighty haiuL However ha by no 
iiicajis wishea the auniJiiJation of the living- un ihc contrary, by itis mighty 
jwwcr he restrains all Lheso cidamitieH, which if he dfJ not do so. wcudil subniergc 
the earth and in a moment wash away ever^'tliiug Hviitg from fta face. 

Siiperstiiwtis itbottl JVw.—Tlie spirit of line is a grey-liain^d, garrulous, restless 
eteraally fiiasy old mam What he is wliisjtering and fihiirtling aljout s-r 
]ier|iotiially few understand. The itiavmn understands it, ami also tUc little child 
wlnifio ear has not yet loarned to dwtingiuBh Immitn speech. Tlie tiiu imdai^miiids 
well what they are saying and doing round alioutit; therefoiu it is liiingcrous to 
hurt the feelings of the fire, to scold it, to spit upiou it, to nrinaLc tni iL It will 
nut do to ctuL into ihu firo ruhbisli which iidheres to the shoes, fur tliat wouhl 
cauBO headache. It fa sinfnl te poke the fire with nti iron inaLnnueut, and the 
wumlcii ^toker with which Lliey do stir it up must laj linrnc<l evory woeb, or i.iiotB 
will he Iwid luck in the house, A gooil huusc'niistress always takes core that tlie 
fim iniiy lie satislled with Imr, and she easta into it it liit of everything which is 
picitaretl by its aid, No one ever knows what kind of a fire is lurning on the 
hearth in his huuse; IhoiefLirc it is well to conciliate it from time to titao, by 
iittlu gifts. The fire luvee, above all, fat, hut ter, and cream. They sprinkle these 
often npon it. They told the niiihor, in the iiurtlieni region, about a {leopk who 
were said tu live un the islands uf the Arctic Ocean und who had no knowledge of 
litc, 

[p. CGo,] Fjjv ifl often prescnled as a protector and os a symUil of the family 
and the eib. A youth who cqmi^ to find a vrife dare not pjtsfj beyond the strip of 
light, which folia frein the household fire, to go uver on the woiueirs side uf the 
liuuapH Tliis would be improper. Tltesame is tine for any other pcieon whu does 
not belong to the family. A betrothed man, until he has iiald tlie whole of the 
bride-pTice, has no right even to light his pijje at the fire of hisadiauced; but a 
wife brought home to the house of her husband, and taking her place in Ida fiimily 
ought first of aU to go around behintl the fire and uust into it a little Imitcr or fat, 
to put three spUnlcrs into it, and to blow Uieni to a bloxe. In genond women 
ought not, os far as they can avoid it, to pass over the strip of light in front of the 
fire-place, their domain ns hehim] it, In the south urn districts the eullus of the 
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fire b ilviPg away year by year; bat hi the north ic is in full force, Beaidea the 
domestic fires, thene arc also wild and wandering iii'ea. If these are llglited 
the spirit of the place, when enjoying itself, then titey are gtxal iirea; Imt if Ihoy 
ate the work of the devils then it ib a bud sign to meet with tliE^iOn There are abo 
heavenly fires, such as the lightning^, whicii was formerly cDiisidereil a symbol of 
Ai-toffon, but this notion is undergoing ehauge and cannot now 1>e delined* 

Sh(ul&i 0 .%—The shadow thrt^wn by objects is considered a pecnliai* realj and 
iiiscpamhiti [uirt of the object. It ho^ ^^onie connection witli ilte auul of the ohjeetp 
and also some conTtccticrii witli fire as a sxiirit. (See tjoie tL p- 108.) In tiie 
inenutatioDS, phrases tiro often met with of this kind i ** The ehadow of the tlre/^ 
** Thu fire slittdow\'' The shadow of tlte iijiirit," elo. Thein one of bis 

rites says: "Cast aU tliy diseases into the sJnwlo^v of tho fire," It is jiiod^lblo to 

lijtm line’s ahEidow% Tiion misfortuiic threatens Llie man. TJiey f^ay - inirii 

Ijcis three shadows; it b possiblu to lose the first two, aUfioiigh then a man 

becomes iniiclivCj dbeesed^ and flaccid. When he loses all Lfiree, he |>cri&bcB.*' 

Ever^' object tuny have at its dbpnfliiiioji a sonl (wAr/a'k as well as a shadovi^ 
All objects which bear traces of liiimLin handiwork have aoula ClilTs, 

rnoiiiiltnriH^ rivers, and wootls have souls (i>Ar/ii). The wind is also a s|}irit. It 
sleeps in tlic nionntuins; it es not hard to caJl it from tJieJiee by a whistle^ (See 
uoLc H, p. 103.) 

Some of them think that, the milky way h a »iviii;i in iJiu befivenu The 
heavenly bodies lu geucml intiuonce the fate of men and tlic changes of the 
weather. Tliey foretell the fntunr. 

When a man dies it is not jiermitted to his household lo execute any work 
nntil after the next new laooiL The moon itself luis a aoul and human nttdhiitcs. 
Il stoic an ojpimn girl ^vhi> wss tornientetl by her stop-mother» who sent her for 
water in winter liare-ffjotaL This girl is now in the moon, with a Bhoulclcr yoke 
and p;tik on her shoulders, and around iier grow sand-wiibws which were atolcii 
at the same time w ith her. As she grows tlie moon grows. 

IHnnatim ,—They have a system of divination as roUowu They dratv two 
concentric rings on the table, and mark the north, nortli-eust, ea^t, south-east, 
south, south-weyti and wx'St |>oiut8 on the exterior circle. Tiie nortlicTn point is 
calknl the chief roiul; the nortli-easteru point, being the imni of the summer 
solstice, is the road for getting homed cattle; the east is the road of goed luck ; 
the south-east, the udntcr solstice, is the road for ghloining horcea; the south is 
the chief roiul; the aonth-ivest h the road into tlie woods^ and means death ; ihe 
west is the dark road of the dovik. The diviner sits dow n ut tho table» rests Im 
elbows on it, and his forehead on bis bauds. A iitring with h weight on thu end 
hangs from hie littlo finger. Having recited an incantation, he waits until tlie 
pciiduliiiu conuss to r^t i\iter a time it hegitis Id quiver and wavej and falls into 
a lints of luqvamimt ct^nespoiidiiig to one of those in the They are very 

eager to discern the future, and have a iiuinber of methods for it, Tlicy divine by 
the foiling uf a apoon. A s/iaimn dues it by the ftdliug of his drumstioL The 
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girlg do it hy the faUling of a coat. They split a istick and ini^crt in the split a splinter 
leugtUwbet i-[iat it. holds the spilt open. They set tire to the splii^ier m the 

middlo, the caul flies ofl", on sceoiuit of the presaure of the si>liL stick, then 

the iHir^riTi finds out whether iiie wish tu to be fulfilled or noL 

Kotk 0T Till Aunioa, ^inDaiLiTBifii ei^Uvhtrd in tti« potbh fHlilinii; ficvfw in (/rc 

hnfi f>f ihA yfd'Hls, Winaaw, lOOOp F+ Knrpliiaki j fa< » kraja 

WimzaWpik^ lOQOp unklmlti-iu F. Karpiedkiogo.) 

A. Selnn lout« pmWhi|]i£, leg Yncontf^ memiif^et nntrefaie vne vie uounidL^ dniiA la 
MoHgnllti et faiialunt p»rt de^ trihiiH qui dmiif le^ pnfmi^riA de eoLtxr ft^rnifuenl: ^ 

grain U £liU turanieim ngmades, cannuB nux Eiuitcrieiid dhinoiR di.'a hoiiib clilFfjmLlJt: 
Hiui-mi, CjOA'gitir Tu'iiiti, "Pj-gur, etc. (Voir I'tdidou jiokiiaLic^ pAge OD.) 

It Dnim f/tuM dn pi*iitie, oi rAgrkuHiire ne s^at pas duvelopp^c, ciiudltions 

eout niissi d^favoniihleA a k i)^h^ et teg suiiuaux pouvant fairc J^objot fk fructucu^a 

Hont preiH]iiit O^tskincat ejEtermin^o. 

C 06t-iic^t deg cuutunicg tri^ onckiine? provenant san# dotn# da teoipiL oil Id a'h com* 
incn9fiit ^ fiVrgiuiigcr. Fendont Icn mlgrationa des Yac»jat& dn luidl an Hol'd la jfertc dii jictit 
b^Uil (tEHniteiiH^ ch^vit^g} aingi qtnr FAtn^^ihll^wE1IlDTlt dm tionpcatix ^Le k conifef fiirvrit In 

d^EllC t^tnignidntjDU ^•ooucntlqucr iln rctoEir aux Lft>ti])eaiix de cli&\aux. Lt^ VacoiiM 
I'amr^ dm HttHsea, ne ^vai&nt |bih ttechnr le fohi «! Ic isa^t eii im^ulcs. La tilieratix 
ilu payg n'iiti fnit pa.^ ticiknn 1116111D un hivof. Mr cavent trouvDj- Iciif noiuriturD un iWHjtui 
In ncige airt6c leuni JluLi jjnr oonttCt troupeaux exigent iin cbangeinenl wntmnel 

de plac* tt demnent himi nonrriiture dc inf^rienrcj £ndleiii€iikt gut^ et impropm ik 

conAor^cr. 

L, gronpeH qni se d£irolo|}paieat k micnx cenx, qal ftcumiieiit Eiinnger a In foi^ 

tniit^ tine 1>^tc Letir faidlit^ de moavciiieni plua gnindki^ tar tLi n'ntiueut f&a 

befl/iirj de tntnerx^'^ eiix rle;^ fardcanx ct la iioiinitoTe W£tait pas DXiKii^ir ik«e g.tter. 

£. Jjti code MCiinI dea YnkoiiU n^^vnit lino h niDurtre ah dmiiLiiii da itL On ihdt 

ttuppoaer, t^uo Je nieurtnE-r £tait oblige ilc qiikttgr le v^cugnun^ evi^t cu ca^ do paix 
cDiiuluo cuire lea «?*# avec j^ai^nieiit du 

F. Otez lea Vnkoute Dona trouvDng ui] ^an]>c famliUil fin-cere bti'D tnal connu pir Iw 
savants: on !e ncmime (^(?=iii£rPp vjuKr=n&), ^tnintenaut b d^Dominntioli dii 

grotifK iK-duiL de b Hgne niJLJo et qni n. qaelqiic tefiwnibbttce Rveo b fvmitia ronininii^ Antrc^ 
fois a ^lubli^ qtie yft-tuta £tnit Le nenn g6ii6lid doiui£ k toas !» dncididaiita d^une Monic 
femiin^ 1 Yolr r^ltioii pijbTui.iwj jsig, 

ik Ijem Yakaiita eniplok'ttt raHdu jnSrotv^donjiiit symbolc iiy boanemde, dy b v^nH^mtbu et 
(le b pOuLi penclani b c^l^bn^linn usarLigiWp pembut lea inoctingi^ du §ilr ot k» pmtiqiifia di-ii 
tficz/rt^ncsv ^'T^rtageoug eutn? liruiJi lew 0* dea animanx coiimry ]» vJidJba (= I'laLi-de-vitf) 
diB^nt-iis. I>eii ™ fletubbhlcfi ne didvcnt pas ^tre coaa^H. Ctdni qni Vn le caa^ Inl^mLinie 
et Dll TnAoge b grabne, (Voir reditiou jHibiuisCt pag. 342.) 

II- ISaia rArae de I'ehjot tin g^n^rol quh ^ ce ipill BeTuhb^ eijiniuD 

Unit fdmpkinCDt wall setieu dVxiiacri difiDr^ d« dm ubjctii vivanb (jisr). Ll vio 

eoinmgtLt^ oh cia^tiLnicnee b reg|draiJ-oiL (ry)L Lcti oLijeta vivaiita ammicin done L-umnte line 
double Atuc ; (1) I'exiBteiijce (i^AcAi) et ^^Lo moiivemeDt^ les oniinaLix ui^ria ou eouTvut 
Riuladca jieidcnt bur nr ut cofinsrreiii Deuleiuenb bur leAeAl ipu dJaparait aue^i tn cauc de 
luott. LliomniD dt pormi fes nuiniaux le chevil seul out une finic tziple : b lt> lur iit le 

ttii^ L'v liunmine c«t pfititOp pas phis grands qiFun petit inor^fau de charbon- (Ju clquefob 
Ifi Edixmanc ^^-oqne de par-dewaa b terre doits la fioitie gnnclie (l£^miniDc)de b uyUgioii b jtu( 
dw rrudndes. FJk abgiUr po^e inr k mBiTi «t Mrt trSa loarde. i'ut abaudonnt qaelqurfob 
rbrnnlnc pfindont ton M^miueil el erre aa loiM Bi par hAgani il Ini arrive nialLeur iiendant s«in 
To^iige^ nuu propri^tnJns taujhc tpAbde. I a lat eoniaic rinwgo iHdticbe^ cumnje lombre. 
Comnte Potubre a 3 iiartLcs t tme granule ei prUcp uu^ petile ui plus fui]ei§e et Ic ceiilrt tout 
■ombre, unni llkutmui) pcMs^de 9 Quotwl ll tu perd unc il >ioudir de tnobiE^^ deux U mt 

Mabdep trob il meurt. (V^oix Pfi^litiou polouxbCp pag^ ^3- 
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AjHimoSAt Note uv W. G, BaM-'iKB. 

The passage on terms of rektionship end address luivtng bean entirely 
re-written in the Poliab edition, a literal translation is bore appended. 

Tlie most primitive and striotly deBned temi of relatioimlnp ia *?, " luothor,” 
the exact sense of which is, "case,” •'luntrix” “place of birtli." The term for 
father" cisa, is not so distinct. It means “nu elderly mnn" Le., m iwklt. 
When n Yakut wants to know wlietber a ccrtnin person, without regard to sox. 
was born liefure or after himself, he asks whether llmt iJCtson is tiya or 
(French, edni or pniitiy Tlie term for “ eliild,” i)$o. is entirely indoGnite. Its 
Bcrisc is “young one." It is employed for Uie young of betiste, birds, and even 
trees (sprigs, spronte, orisboots). Ojorn, “ my child," wbicb is formed by adding 
the pussusaive pronoun w, does not imply at all that tbe person nddroEsed was 
procrented by tlie speaker. It is addressed equally to gtuiidsou, sou, or even 
younger brother. In the current vumncular, older persons tisa ts^m in addressing 
vonnger persona witlamt reganl to hlood relationaiiip, "The atioient Yakuts, even 
w'hcn very angry, did not address young puisons ntherwiso than ' iiiy child."’ Utd, 
"lad” ami Ayv. "mtiid/' expiitss primarily “mute” and ‘“female," but they are 
used nowadays, willi tJie possessive a*, for " sun " and *' ilangliter." Tlie Yakuts 
have no special terms for son and daughter. Nor hare they any term to exprmsi 
luislauid," skoe m)» {er iiiun, and «n the iiosseaaivo) means pnqierly *“ my tnaii." 
For *‘wife“ they Kin-ays say, in the current speech, "luy woman," or “my old 
wonmn," Ell till jugh they have a special term, (jfocA, for " wife." From all this wo 
niiiy infer that when, ainougst tlie ancient Yukuta, a number of related [lersoiis 
were living together, the rehiiioiis of “ mother " and "wife ” were the fii-st ones 
whicli culled for exprcaaiou, “nmtlisr" iiKraiuug a W“oiuan who luid ehildreii. This 
inference w'ould giqipart the l>eUef tlmt the innlriarciuitc otiCd existed muong the 
Yakuts. The chihlren betongc«l Iei tho whole hoide. Any one of the adult men 
might be tbo father of a certain child since the sex lehitions wore andcGueil mid 
perhaps untegulatcif. ft is a curious eirciiiuslanuc that tbo heioes in tho auelent 
folk talcs often set out U* find their ftUktn. \\'o see, further, tlrnt the tenna of 
relatioiisltip amongst the Yakuts ox|>rres, timt of all, the distinction between 
yuanyrr and ohkf than the speaker. There is mm tvord for ohler brother and 
nnnlher for younger brother \ oiw ^vonl for older Bister and another for youugar 
sister, hut there is rio general term for brother or aister, since all were bretliers 
and sisters witliiu t he com pass of a hHk Ifence iiowmUys uhaj meatm not only 
'‘older brother" bat also “older male cousin,” "older nejdwwV’^m short "older 
nmmkT of tlie than tho speaker. ltd expresses nut only “yomigor brother," 
but also “younger male cousin" '*younger nephew," itud in general "younger 
member of tho stfr." Tlie coao w«a the same os to female relations, lu current 
esi»eeially in p*?tBoual addimia, tlie Vaktite U!j« no other terms than these. 
Yet the proiwr terms exist, for the Yakuts Imve a nomundature of relatiouship 
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which is even very rich flnd complicated For seme degim tliey ha^-® two naiiiea. 
om used by males, the other by females—a feature of what Slorigoii calla the 
Turanian ByEtetiJ. Thua: the younger brother whom mnies call mt, feraalw call 
or ; the wife of a younger brother ia called by Jiia brothers kinit, hut 

by their wives bad^a , aimihirly younger brothers and Uicir wives have different 
naiiu« for the wife of the former’s elder biothOT. This shows that the iiirol 
rcktions between these classes of ijcrsons were once different from what they 
mn now. sinea we find that terms of relntionehip are indications of Jural 
relarionst The last mentioned tertus of rektionship have now lost their apeeial 
signihration. It would be too Iwld to build inferences on these terms only, smpj. 
there is no tradition of any coiyiigal relation between brothere and sistere and 
flinee sijecial terms for father and imalxind are not iaefcing. It is a noteworthy 
detail that the older sistors and female cousins of one's father liear the same name 
os the iidvcs of one’s older brolliere; and that the older brothers of one's' 
father l^ear the same name us the father of one's mother and his older lirotheis 
Coime,,neatly the (older) sisters of one’s father together with the wives of 
one’s (older) hrothere fonn one greup, hut one’s paternal uncles (older than one’s 
father), and one’s mother's paternal uudea form another. The division into such 
groups is cliarocteristic of the narrower jhau family, and the rsoafusiou of sisters 
and wives, maternal groat uncles imd yatenial uncles in one concept in a proof of 
tlie relation of affinity lushvccn those g-ronpa Therefore Iiefore the Yakuts went 
over to the man family based on pair luairlago or polygamy, they ptuetisetl, for a 
time, group marnage of Bistew and brothciB alltilted according to age strata. 

[lu an Apjiendix to the Polish irTrsion tlie nutlior gives o list of Yakut terms 
of robtioD^Jiip with ilcfitiitioiis.] 
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CEPRALOllETlUC INSTRUMENTS AND CEPHALOGRAMS. 

By J* Gray RSc. 

[P^EaEjmcD March ISth, JDOl. Wmi PtATO VI^ VU, ITltL] 

lx most t’ountries on the continuiit o( Europe^ the coUootioti of of the 

pJiy»icR] dmracteristtca of tho popiiIatiOEi gii^atly faGilitatcd by the comoriptioii; 
ami Uiis, U» a gn^t extent, accounts for the ffict that oai' neigh Ixfunt am ap far 
ahead of \is in tho ethnographical anrvey of die people. In this eoniitiy' we Iieivo 
to in lik e ujio of less efhclcnt juoatifl i ^iuco wo cannot bdng tUo pcciplti to we 
must go to the people^ 

1 liavo found it a very good plan to at tend some assembly ooniptieeL] gf nntivos 
of the district^ euch as n meeting for a^iorbs or a fam In order to get a tHitiafaptory 
eample of tho j>eopIe of a district, it is nccesseary to nieiidiim ut least from 100 to 
200* The time available for doing tlila at ^ch meetinge ia usually iioL innm than 
three or four houiB.andmensurcmcints have tlierefore to lie very' ri^pktly jierihriiicd. 
Tlie htuul measurementB ehould preferably sll be iierfomiej by one pcrsoiip and the 
only measuTGuictite poasihlei, if ono ie to moaeure large nmnlx^^tv^ tire measuremonte 
of the length and breadth of the head. The callipers used must be such an to 
require tbc nrumaum time for adjustment 

CALMFEUe. 

A callipers (Plate VI) which I have designed for tliis purpose b coi^tmcted 
on tho filidiiig principle. Callipers on this principle have the ad van Logo over Uie 
compos caUii>erSp that the readings from Uio scale are more accurate^ Ijcoatiso 
the scale is larger^ and also lies parol Id to the line to be nieasiired. In the 
compass callipers, the dcate lies nearer the pivot of the callipem titan tlie 
measuring points, and di^isiouH of Urn scale tuuat necessarily be smaller thais the 
standard size. Another objection to tliia kind of callipera is that the scale in 
ail arc of a circle, while the line to be nioasiuedis a chord, and equal divisions 
on an arc cannot possibly lie used £o measure a chord 

There ia, however, a great objeotiou to the slid mg callipers as usually 
cons true teiL It will uot^ lito the couipass caUipem, open automatically when 
pressed on tlie beail. and Giis property m most essential for the rapid nieusurement 
necessary in field anthropology. 
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My fiTijcct was l/i d&sign a slidlog callipera t^iat wowU opea antoTuatlcally, 
*-md llms conjbme the ailnuitagea of boUi types. A little mathemuticaj cakalfttion 
will show that this can bo done if the slide to which the xnovahle leg of tlie 
caiUponi is iittachoii is made gnentoi' than & certain minimum length,’ This 
minininm jHjasiblo length is still farther i-etluced when frietion roUers nrtr used, as 
Ln the iastrtiment shown ^Pktf Vr). 

Instead of using a slide fitting everywhere closely to the bsam of the callipers, 
only two piu3 witii friction rollers are used. Since the strain coming «n the leg of 
tlu! callipers always tends to produce rotation in one diieetion, two pins at the 
estreme ends of the slide are all tbai k acceasary to take the tlrrust. Tliis reduces 
the cost of uonstruetUin and prevents any jaiiimiug due to find fitt ing. 

The frietioTi of the lieariiigs of the slide Jiaving been reduced tn a mmimiun, 
it is necessary to iatroduce an artificial resLstance to the muveniaat of the slidie 
which can lie riegnhit<‘<l in amount. A cal]i|>er!i which is suited for measuring a 
Bkull nr other rigid f>ody is not necessarily the West suited for meoBuritig the liviug 
liRiid. wideh, owing to the presence of the akin, ia elast-io; reseiuhling, say, an 
iudia-niblier liall. To get muform mcflauremetitsof the (liometor of an india-mblwr 
hull w'itfi the sami* or different instmniimLs, it is necessary that the pomta of the 
callipers should alw'iiys proas on the hall with some prshure. This f have 
aiideavoured to secure hy htthig on tlie elide ii hrako whoae fricLiun can Ijc adjusted 
by n screw. 

To stondardisc tliecnUipei^ it is placed nu a standard kir; tlie index lioe on 
the slide is then sat on the scalo to the length of the stamiiird liftr, hy slackeniug 
lIiL* Bcrewa by which it is clumped to the slide. Tlicn the preseniio on I ho hmko 
is adjusted till the force rcipiinisl to separate the points of tho ca1ii|)ers is etjual 
Ui the minircd anioimt,* a spilug IioJujicq being used to tnmure the force. 

fiiction rollers arc mounted at the iwintsof the callipers to make the oj>enition 
of measuring more plca.sajU for tJie i>crson upemted uikjil 

To mcasuro the length of the head, the fixed jtoint of the callipers is [dacihl 
on the glaUdla, nad the other end of the beam is prcsstnl down. TJio nioviiblo 
litnh of the calliijeTiB will tlien lie opejicd auUumitically by the presaiiTe of the back 
of the head till the maximum length is rcochetl, when the calli].>crB is removed 
f runi the head and tho rcjuling tiikcn. 

I liave lind a cnlllxiers made in which the lirntis arc prcssetl tegetlicr by a 
sprliiiti hiu this is nut mi sutlsfactery as tho brake, hwaaiw the reading must I hi 
U ikcii when llio i.allfprs is on the htiul, and the slightest iiio\‘emeni (’nuBcs a 
varintidu of the rpuiling, 


' tf .r l» thu dintnutc bdwct'ji ihp i.'nutHcl painia of tliv sliilc along iho cfctre lino,« iia* 
|»n7»rnJiinLtar fniffi tho o-oln> liiu* of tho aliiJe t« tlie putnL of iho leg, and / in (h,, 

of IriEitkin of Uic ooikUtL-l imiuta i *■ must 1» grenter limn Sfit Ld tiwurv auuiiiuitto 

opvning. 

* I Imvc foued Uml a ootj vmunit pretturc is 14 ok or 400 grainnidA 
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CEPHAIvOGKArHS. 

It lias Ijcen proposed Tjy several nnthroiiolugiffta to take dbjjnuns of the irhole 
cetiloiH' of the hiMiil instead of tnerely nicosiiriiig tJa? lonj^h and breadth. Serjji 
has strongly advocated this tuetlKHl; he points out that the iniLviiiiuni breadth 
which is measured by tlic cnlHpers may be at ven' difTereut distances from the 
tenuinals of the maximum length in two heads of dilferent contour, so that the 
same mottsuremonts by the caIU|iera might be obtaiueil on two hea<t 3 of very 
different lyiic- 

Hlaiiy instruments have been dea^ierl with the view of obtainiug these 
diagrams. They do not appear, however, to be in genetal use. 1 have here two 
instruments which 1 have designed for this pnrjxise. Tliere are sovoral details in 
which I c«ti see they require improvement-, but T Jiave found that they work fairly 
welL 

Tlie first instnuneut (Plate VTl) is conatmetcil on the principle of the pitch 
chuiti. Tlie pins or pivots of n pitch chain such as the driving chain of a bicvelo 
always rctiiain parallel to each other, however the aimpe of tho chain may vary. 
These pivots are prolonged on one side of the chain in the instrument, so that wlieii 
placed on a bead they lie in contact with it; at tlie other ends tlioy are pointed. 
TJio pins an? pressed iti contact ivith tlie h«ui by spiral springs wound on the pins 
twtween the links of the chain, Tlie diagram is obtained by pressing a sheet of 
pajiCT on the [iniuted «pt»r ends of the pins. The objections to tbk inatruinent 
are that it i» im?onvenient to handle, and the DjierAtioii of taking a diiigratn is 
aoinea'hat unpleasant for tho person liciiig operated upotn 

To got over eotno of tlioso objeotione, I liave devised another instrument 
(Pliile VIII), in which contoct jilates are pressed against tho head by radial 
pistons actuated by compressed air* Fig. 1 is a soetiotisl olevation and Fig. 3 
ia a lialf phtn. 

Tlie framework of the apparatus is a ring. A, of alimiuiiiim alloy (sneh as 
Bowenilc) which can be cast. In tJiia ring aw bored 48 mdkl holes, .fi, all of which 
on each half of the ring communicate with a channel, C, in the jieripiieiy' of tho 
ring. This channel is cloecil so as to form a tulw, bj- shrinking on a ring, I), of 
tho alnminiimi alloy on tlie tiiroeil [leripheiy of tho main ring; If the aluminium 
allny is not strong onough to stand the shrinkage, liraas may lie used. In eacJi of 
the radial holes is Htteil o piston, £. with double cnppeil leather ^lacking, which 
must work with very lit lie friction, ami yet be quite air-tight. \ iiave made 
l«clting out of old kid gloves wliich is perfectly eaUafacbory. The leather is 
soakeil in water for a day and then ptvsseil into a cup mould 

Tlie piston mis, F, are thin plutea of bTnra lying in the vertical diiiuieter of 
the cylinder, and kept vertical by a nolched ring, G, covering half the moaih of 
the eyiiudera. Tlie section of this ring is L shaped, and it is recesseil and fastened 
by screws on to the main ring. Rivcltwl to the ends of the piston rods are 
vertical pktea, some ahiiped like the legs of callipere, if, and some like combs. / 
Vou XXXI (X.9. ivy ' 
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which prcfifl a^^aiast the liend when the pi^tima are forceil forwartl Himaltaneously 
hy flir pressutei^ At the iip^jcr end of each plato ie u sharp point, J, lying in 
the game verLiea] line ns tlie point of contact with the head. This Is to enable 
a sheet i^f paper to be pressotJ op the pomts, to receive a prqjectjou of the oadine 
of the head. The sfieefc of jjaper h placed on a cork board, Kt which is hinged 
at one end to the tnain ring, Tlia hmge is fitted with a apriag. L, which eaiises 
the hoard with the iMipcr to turn down on the points when a spring latch, Ima 
been releofled. 

eelf-ceniring device is fittcci to bring the centre of the main ring always 
mer the contro of the bead. For centring sideways two bell orank levers, 
are naed geared together by toothisd segioenlSp 0^ and pressed agaiufit the sides of 
tlio bead by springs (omitted in the drawitig). For centTing lengtliwajB two 
inclinod phmes, I\ fixed to a ring, Q, running round the iseriphery of the main ring, 
arc used. These inclined planes act on atnds^ /i!, on the two extroine pistons which 
pass thrcuigh slots nndcmeatb tlio cylinder. These two eti<l cjiinders are cut 
oIT from the air pressure appUotl to the other cyUudera, 

The two end pistons arc pallet! outwArJa by spiral fringe, S, and are pushed 
inwards by the inclined planes Tlte ring of the mdined planes will have a few 
plain etudfi, T, for turning it, thoaa heing forced up to the fixed studs, £/. After 
each operation the inclined planes are TCtracted by two ^pringg, V, 

CjsriuiOGHAUA 

Infltmnaeiita such aa have been descril>0d for obtaining the contour of the 
lietulp have Ijcen called cephatographf; the diagrams niay be called ceplialogramH 
by tlioKs who liavu no olyectinn to an addition to our already extensive aeientific 
tQmiin<dcjgy. 

1 have shown in the illustration {% 1) a few of the fliagrams I have obtained 
with these instniments, all lioiiig froui living heads. The persons have l>een taken 
at randoni, and 1 have no nieaiui of asceriainiiig whotber they are typical 
epeehaena of their people or distrieL 

The fvsultSt however, ahow a couaidenibk' resonablaiioe between persons of the 
same people and habiial The thine« Rir^ces are about exiictly alike and aro very 
dilToreut from ihe Braijniin. Persons from the sumo districts of England and 
Seutbiiid appear to resemble each otlict more Limn they ilo [iC^ona from different 
districts. 

1 think these oephalograms promise to fnmiflli as with a powerful tueana of 
aualysiug people into their THeiai elements, Tlie €ulh|>e]^p however. Lb likely to 
rcninifi the piiDcipa.1 instrument for the pralimiuary work of an ethuogtuphical 
Brtirvey, 

* Ihv cilHpirr kgfl ara tiwd au the forehwd and %t th^ back of the head^ juul iht cwbi are 
ttned li tb^ flitttt of Lh« lifwl, Ujb ob|cet bdag to a diagraiu wboit- mid br^tli pluU 
be et|Eijil to tbowe nieiuun^ hj tbci itrditiajy caJlijairHh 
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NOTES ON TJTE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE BAGANDA. 

By the Bey. Johe Bdscoe. 

[COMMOnCATED BT J. G- EkAZER, 23rD AMill, 1901.] 

TtlE Eevorend John lioscoc i« an eneigetifi member of the Clnurch Missbnaty 
Society who for jiiany years has kboured in Uganda, Despite ill-health and 
overwork he has made time to write oxit the following aueweis to the list of 
queetiona issued by Dr. J. G. Frazer (ct Joaraal AniJtfiqiofafficcU IiatUidc, 
xviii, 431). 

We tniat tliat we are not committing any breach of faith in printmg the 
following interesting extracts from his letters to Dr. Froior. 

On the 10th December, 1899, Mr. Eoscoe wroteHad the work been done 
twelve years earlier it would liave Iwen much easier; we ahoiJd liave been able to 
get old people who would have given reasons for some of tlie euatania; now I may 
ijucstioD twenty pooplo without gaming the point 1 regiiim, 

“Just before leaving Toro, 1 heard ttare are some man who say they linvo 
tho labour pains for their wives. I was asking about the midwifery enstoms, and 
this was told tne. Tlie men are said to have aU the pains, whilst the women go on 
with their regular duties, perfectly happy until the time of delivery. The 
tolutives too go to the men und ask for tho child.^ 

•* All I have just written ^January Sth, 1900] on the matter of the spirits is 
quite new to me. I was told tliey horl no such customs, and it was quite 
nccideutelty I found a little bit of infonautiDu which has thrown a flood of light 
on some of them. All burial cuatoms are closely connected with their idea* of 
the spirits, and if a corpse is not decently interrecl the apiiiti will haunt the 
relatives and bring sickness or cahmiily uptm tho house. Even the people I 
thint- 1 can trust often mislead me through carelessness, or allow aorae iniporteut 
thing io pass over and thus give wrong improssiona It is strange how the 
women were ignored in all the old cuetome; they did not toko part in any of 
the ocremouiios, and only in the cose of an aunt does the spirit seem to bo 
feared." 

^'For a month past [April 2Ttli, 1900] I have been unable to get any 
aBSistojice with the verifying of my notes, owing to aU the chiefs being so busy 
fTfUning now lawft The Britisb Govertunont has Just introduced quite a new 
system of governing the country and nboliahed the Baganda ajBtem and laws. 


lift Rbv. J, — Ni}te$ du tht ISa^ncfs <I«^ of tke B^anda. 

Tills tiss taken up all of tbe timo of my liolpera and also their thoughts for a timo. 
It was woU you put me up to making notes of the oW cHAtoms hcforo ail this came 
in and thus gave me n little time to get the main facts down. Kew all of what 
was so veiy iuterestiiig is beii^ swept away at one stroke by tlio Govoroment, 
in the name of civillaatlou. It is cieating a good deal of tU-feeling auiongsL the 
people, especially the peasants, wlio do not understand what to expect next. If 
only our Government hod been able to go just a little more quietly, they would 
have gained their end without creating all the ill-feeling there now is.” 

“Some of tlioqnCHstiona 1 do not answer as they do not apply to the tiaganda, 
and some I con only partially answer because tlie men 1 ask cither do not know 
or are not agreed. It Is moat reinarkahlc how soon they fotget their old customs, 
and how little tliey know of the reasons for the things they do.” 


h JViies (uid (Ratis. 


Kibe, or fox. 

IfhinuL, monkey. 

a large fish. 

iVjuiu»w, a small green locust. 
Lugawie, kind of lizard 
Ngcyt, thynirrel 
a largo rat, 

Mpittdi, beans like dwarf beans. 
Bndiga, sheep, 

Khoht, a monkey, 

Afboyo, Iraflalo, 

AJorw, elephant. 

Afpeo, gazelle. 

Kg(d)i^ antelope. 

JVyeayr, bh-ds. 

a smjill mushroom. 
Mwbu., lupiKipotamuH. 


Eitieje, suiall fish \ Bpiats. 

JVamwityoiMi, erowa 
Aynwm, meat. 

Kaeimla, small wild eat 
Nkdtvht. 

iVifoRy^, rain drops from tlm roof. 
Kifdaganffifn, sobta. 

Kgo, leopard, 

Ndcijea, kind of tailor bird. 

Mp}^, hyena. 

Nkenda* 

Mvmna. 

Emhvsa, dogs. 

NyanQc, kind of white water buiL 


3. There is no distinctive drees, but the children are named by names peculiar 
to the clan to which they belong. 

3. Tbs names may be of animals os MHd, the pig, or of uatuml objects as 
Mmke, a roinliow, or after one of the deities os j^hfawet, god of the lake, or for 
some peculiarity, lathiiohsat^, literally hot stomach or Kwumitalanda, the slave who 
sits by the door and gradually works his way into the family. 

4. Tlio totem, or niuriro os it ts called by the Bsgauda, is not regudod by 
them 08 socted, but may not be killed or eaten Uy any of the clan, though other 
clans may do so with mipimity. They do not freely speak of their BtiwiVo, not 
will tltey U*I1 you wliat it is, but refer you to someone else to do so. 
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5, TJifi 7 believ« anyone eating or killing theii- to Lem will either die or fall ill 
or Imve eores break oat all over lus body. 

The only origin they have of the totemfi is that ono of their roiefatheis 
{lartook of that aiiiimd or bird, etc., and fell ill, iiml fmm tliaL time it was looked 
upon as injurious to tlietu, bihI they took it as their tot«m. 

Birth, Dtsemt, Adoption. 

7. During pregnancy a woman is not alloxvcd la eat salt or hot food, but 
periodically she is given a special kind of salt whicli acta as a mild aiwtent. A 
few days tiofoi'e sho is cotifitied she is secluded oiul daily rubbed with oil to make 
all the ]>arta soft and supple. If she is delivered during the day she is taken out 
into HQ enclosure at the back of the house and strippEHl. She then holds on to a 
ixist in the ground which is firmly planted for tho purpose and is delivered 
stooping, front behind. If abo is coiiHiied during tlie night it Lakes place in the 
haUBc. 

In tlic case of a cliief who has many wives he does not uohaLit with one 
who is nursing a li«by, 

9, The husband is free from any ceremony. 

10. Wljcn a child or children are to be hapliawl, two or more ratiiilics nmy 
join in the ecremony. The ehildreu may bo baptised at any time between the 
ages of two and eigitt years old. Tho ceremony takes pines in one of the Jiouaes 
of one of tlio pat ties whoso child is to bcbapttssd, and iu tlio presence of a gomlly 
gathering of the relatives. A feast is given accordUig to tiie positioit and wealth 
of tliOBo conccraed^ if poor only o fowl will be cooked, but if wcaitliy an ox or 
goats will be cooked Hie mothers of those to be baptised would have a girdle of 
plantain fibre to distinguish them from the other women pissout. The oliiidren 
are brought out of the Itousc and ait ou mats iu front of tho i«oplfc The food is 
then sei^'ed and the guests and relatives pattako, the latter eating theirs in tho 
house. The mothers, liowever, aiu nut allowml to partake until after the children 
hove been proved to bo li^itiiuate. This is done o.s followseach mother at birth 
prcBcrves the umbilical cord until after baptism; this is now produced well greased, 
a bowl cemtaining a mixlnrc of milk, beer, und water is brought, and the cord is 
dropped into it? if it flouts the diild is legitimate, but if it sinks tlm child is said 
Ui be illegitimate. Tliia process is watdied with gnat Uitereat. and when it is seen 
to flout a cry of ‘*Eii' Hi 1“ is uttered by all in. a aluill tone, and the gtundfalher 
then goes through tho geneulogj' of the cliikJ, inentiouing the maJe relatives for 
some generations back. If, liowever, the child is proved to be iUqptiniato, Lhe 
mother is drugged out and severely Hogged. A strong girl, a relative of one of 
those to bo laptised. is now brought out and one child is placed on her back ; it 
clings tliere by its legs round ber and its uthib passed under her aims and on to 
her shouldcts j a second child is pkccd on tlie back of tlie fimt, and if tbore la a 
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third, that 15 pUjced on the back of the second. thm arranged the Ixjwl 

with the inixtiir& is brought out and ponred over thetr heads hj the grandfather* 
Tlie baptisni over, they can resnino tlidr sentia. Tlie mothen^ now sit on a xo&i 
with their le^ straight before theiu. and the giaudfather tatea a piece of the food 
in a l^auana leaf in his right hmid and a piece of fish in the left handp and rests 
his hands on the woman's feet, Uten goes through the ehild'a genealogy, tbeginning 
with Ids own noiue^ not the fatlier s, atid looves the food up neater and tiearer the 
woman's mouth as !ie tiieiitions each rmine until he ends by piittiiig it to her lips. 
The woman then takes a tittle of each and is allowetj to cat her iiieaL All the 
fricMl tliui is left is divided among the ddldren. Next moniing tJie children are 
named hy their grandfathers* The custom of royalty is to choose for the firat-bom 
the name of the great^gtandfatlier^ but the peasants may choose any mme of a 
relative. The spirit of the person after wliom the child is turuicd is siipjiosed to 
enter into the child, and according to the prowess of the ancestor so will bti the 
bravery of tliu chi Id. Tlie clilidreD then have their heads shaved and the ceremony 
is eudocl 

12. Shonhl iJie first child Ikiiti to a chief or a king Ijc a hoy it killed nt 
the birth bccsiiso it h isaiid to he the heirp and the father will surely flio if it is left 
nlivtt. Tlie father is not tohl of Uie ssex of the child but slinply that it a still- 
Iwru one ; thia saves the wife from mij ill-feeling from her hnskmd^ who might 
accuse her of wanting ii ohQd to aticceetl I dm. 

Ciiildreii hnni foot first aie niUo killedji os they are S£iirt to lie tlie cause id 
death and the [fronts will ilio if they are ullowofl to livei Tlic bodies of those 
thus killed are buried tn one of Uio thoroughfivioSi as arc tJjc IxHUes of wilehes and 
outcasts 

13. A child always takes the m-uziro of the fatier and is rockoucil m ono of 
his ckn. 

14. Adoption is practised, bitt there is no ccreraouy Tim child is usually 
sent J4ccrt;tly to the peaple who mlopt iL The reoHon for this practice woa lo 
save tho children in case the father did anything wrong and dlsple^iscd tlie king* 
wIh) woiihl at once scud and ea|>ture the man with Ins wives and nil his children 
and put them to death. Tho girls were as a nde taken to be sJaves or wivea of 
the king or to whnm he chose to give them. Tltc above rule, therofure, applied 
only to boys. The friend who adopted the child brought it up as his own, hul in 
case he fell into disgrace ttie child was claimed by the iioieuta and thus savetL 

SlHn 7ntirkinff^. 

15. The only marks or tatuiug tlic JJagoiida havo arc what they call 
There is among them no filmg or cutting of the tooth, but an the shores of the lake 
near i^he Buvumu Islaiids there are a few womeu w'ho pierce tlie lower lip. Tlicse 
ate Bail! to lie moro Bavumn than BogaiiEia. 

10. Many of the women have on their stouiachs a large W-ahaped figure ; it 
eitteads from each breast U> the pit of the stomacib, and the point comes to the 
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centre of the cfiest. Xone of the tmg'a wlvea were alb wed tis hove nyofo. betouae 
the weincn who coold bear the paiit were said to be cupahlo of killing hiiiL The 
tatiiing was peifortned by one of the mtive doctors, 
who received a sioidl fee which the huabtiud isaid. When 
the woToiiii was well she brought her hiiabiiud a fowL 
Thc7^frt ia flfiid to have lieen done to please the Imsbaiid, 
who could feel it on his hotly when he hiul counoctbij 
with Ilia wife. 

2L Only women ore tatuei] among the liagandii. 

22. It is only perfonuotl for I^auly and that only 
hy the tuai'ried womou. Xo prmceaa nor w ife qI’ the king or of the Xfieneue 
clou may be tatued. 

fFa)H4n. 


^\V 


TATo^MAaEs or haoanda 
WOlEEV^ 

£L a. the bi'uaubi.^ 


23. (rirls not yet marrietl havo a feast, mid are not nlloweil to walk imtil 
they ttm well Marrietl girk havu 11 prysoirt of 11 bark-clutli and a feosti Thert* la 
no other ceremony such aa that among the Wamegi io;!ar the coast, whore the girla 
are dellowoi'ed by certain old women. 

24 iTjs^y are not secluded but may not come near a man or touch anything of 
his or ait on his bed or maL 

2o. Ko wurnan ia secluded during the Limts of niciistruLilion, ljut m not 
allowed to touch nnythiiig betongiLEg to her husband or oven cook for luni until 
jiorfeetly recovered. If she touches anything of his he will surely fall ill, or if it 
is hi$ weapons ho will aurely be killed iu the ne^st bailie 

20. Menstruation is supposocl to bo causwl hy the niL>ori eiliier when new or 
Tivauiug. A wouiim who dots not metistnmto is to bo one who kilk hot 
husband^ and if ht goes to war ho first speurs her sufiiciontly ki dmw blood to 
curate u rctiiru, 

27- A man ia forbidcleti to itiurry a woman Uolougicg to tbu i$atiio clan as 
himself except In the caao of the Mamba clan anil one or two otliur very 
datia. 

28, No man Mm allowed U> l«a%'e acxital intioicourse with any woman of Llie 
same olati \ the infrmgeuieut of the cnatoui was [mnbhablu by deatlu women 
of the same clan aa a man are regarded aa Kis eistera. 

20 , In a eaae of tlio breach of the cuatum the man would be butb to Vail ill or 
if luarried his children would fall ill and the guilt become known and then 
punisbutent would follow, 

30, A man may not matty into tlm dans of either of bis parents, with the 
exception of the Mamba clan, and in that no nearer relatives tliau second cousins 
may intermarry. 

31. I'olyganiy has for many years been univeisa]; in the early days of tlie 
Bngauda it is slatetl a man was only allowed one wife, theJi two were allowed, and 
later a third. For years no more were allow ed mitj] the pouple became lax with 
regard to tlie old customs, and introduced r^aas for the iucreoae of wives until it 
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was regarded as a sign of great weoltli to have ninny women or wives. But even 
then three women were always chosen out to fio the tmu wives ef the chief or king, 
ami all the others were rt^aided as Uieir ossiataute. 

32. Princesses, who were never allowed to iiiiirr)', hut were regawTcil as the 
king’s wives, constantly committed adultery, but if round out were put to death. 
However one priiiccas, who was given the title of Lubtiga (“ king sister ") and was 
liXikcd upon as a king, or as we should say queen, took as many mon os shts liked, 
and though she was not oilicially allowed to many it was commonly said tliat all 
ijaganda was her huslaniiL The dowager quoon also did the same thing, but these 
were the only two whom tho king auti people allowed to have more than one 
IiusImidcL 

33. I'olygaiuy was the outcome of wealth; a man might not be able to conceal 
cattle but he could get women and bide tbem away and not cxdte the onvy of the 
king or chief, A diief fetred tlie king and therefore instead of collecting mimbers 
of cattle he bought ivomeu, 

34. In the case of a chief a messenger is sent and sounds the jiareuta to see if 
tlicy are agreeable to the match; if they' consent then the girl U asked. In some 
cares the girl is first consulU'd, but this is not the nsiud form. If both jiaitics 
agree a quantity of Leer is rent to the parents as a token of tlie betrothal, and 
hitcr the maniage dowry' is discussed, and the amount settled by the parents and 
tlio relatives. The Iwer is a most important jiart in the betrothal and It^lisGs it j 
ill after years if any dispute arises and the U^ity of the marriage is questioned it 
IB always sufKdent to suy brer was given mid accepteiL 

Peasants often obtained w'ives frem their maalers as tokens of Jnvour, or as a 
gift for service. Not infrequently they got them hy capture during war. 

85. The usual custom is for each man to have his own Iiouse and take his 
wife there at oiiceu Few women care ti> nmrty u man who has no hoiiBo and 
garden, the latter being looked upon as the woman's light, and in faet being tins 
chief conre for n man marrying that he aliould gel food well cooked 

36. The bride is Uie only one to make any prcqaiintians for marriage i she is 
for six days well oileil all over. The oil is rubbed in to make Uio skin reft 
and smooth. On ibo day of tlie marriage and the following tlay the bride docs not 
eat much fwxl but dees not fast 

37. When the dowry bus been paid and the relatives are satiuJicd the friends 
of ihe bride gather at tlie parents' house am) those of the brideg„xuu at ids house, 
and after dark, obonl eight o’clock at night, the bride is carried olf to her husband. 
She is bwlreked with beads, hrecelcts, anklets, eU*., many of tliem being borrowed 
from her friends for tile occasion. When half-iivay the party is met by* a deputa¬ 
tion from the husband, his sister lieing Ids reprerenUitive, tlm utbur party stop 
and the bride’s brollier comes forward and takes the hiide ly iho riglit hand, tuid 
gives her over to the bridegrooui'B sister. I’leseiits are then given to the brido’s 
imty according to their rank, uiid tlicy return home, leaving her to be taken 
on by the bridegroom's party'. One girl aecompanies the bride wlio is cuUod 
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the Mpeiiekeid i she reiooins three daj'H and then returns Iionie. "VlTlieji the bride 
reaches the door of the bouec in which lior hashantl is, ehe refixsrs to enter it 
until she receives a few cowrie shells; efio then enters the room but will not ait 
until she receives anothor five or six cowries. Food is next served, but the bri<lo 
will not eat until Hve more cowries are given her lay her huslMUid. The cowrie 
shells arc u token of his Jove to her, and if he refuse to give iluan she is free to 
return Jionie. There is no pn>iitisc made l>y the httshand that day, though the 
sister has made a promise to the bride's brother tirat his sister wiU be well troated 
nud proper caro token of her. 

33. The biide is veiled when she goes to tier husltand aud continues to wear 
the veil for a rooiitli after inarriago. Tliero apj>eat‘a to ia* no ceremony either 
when she is veiled or nmisilecL 

40. The little girl who accompanies tl)c bride uaiy bo regarcletl ns a brides* 
maid. Slie remaiug tvith the bride for four days aud aeldom goes out of licr 
presence, and during the time she retuains the husband and wife sleep in separate 
[tai'ta of the house, as the Mperekegi sleeps with the brid& The object of the girl's 
presence Ls said U> be to prove the bride is not a slave win* has no one to cam for 
her or defend her rights. At the end of four days the ^fperekeai return e home 
taking adtli her idl the orndels, anklets, ticeklets, etc., and is given a present of 
ICO shells. Wlien she leaves the place she gttes out i» the bride, mtnming to her 
old home, and is welcomed by the relatives as the biide who left them. At the end 
of a month or sometime tu’o mouths the liridegrooiit chooses four men, ivlio oomo 
tu his house, itnd he promises in their prcseuce, and before hie wife, to Coro for her 
end trout her a-itli all duo considenitiuu. These men are then rogonlod Ijy lailh 
parties as the guardians of the marriage rights, and if there is in the futiiro 
any unploasautnoss, or if either wrongs the other, or if tiio U'ife oominits adultery, 
they are cuUud in to settle the mutter, and if ^wsaible to reconcile tlieiti. After 
the promises are made there is a second marriage feast and the wife takes her 
place os the mistress of the house. 

In the case of {aais^ints tlie bride only reimuns in seclusion from two to four 
daya Her relatives then liiing her presents of food and foivls, etc. She cooks 
these and they liavo a feast in honour of her coming out of her seclusion. She 
iifterwards goes about her regular duties. 

42. Tlie man may not cohabit with iits wife during the time the Mperekezi is 
present, that is for four daya 

44. Kti one but tite husband was ever allowed to deflower a girl; and girls 
were carefully guarded lest any otic should do so. I'here was an old enstom of 
sending to tlie paroiits a present of meat wrappeil up in the bark^clotii with the 
hlooil hiim the girl whicli liud flowed during her first connecUoii with her husband. 
The meat and bark-clotli were a token she had remained pure to the time her 
husband took her. The girl was given the remainder of the meat from the animal 
killed in honour of the event, aud was also given a bark-cloth, 

45. The only time they abstain from their wives is during tiie menstruation. 
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and if a mmi has a good number of iviveB he iviU also do so dnruig pregnancy nml 
whJal she IS nursing; dimng the time of mourning it is costomaiy to abstain Ironi 
sexual intercourse. 

46. For a dnie during the reign of Mutesa, wives were eicchanged among the 
greater chiefs, and they also sent them to Um king, but this appears to liavc been 
Introduced by Arabs. 

46a. The widows of a chief were divided up into four lots: _ 

3. Those to guard the tomk 

2. Thfisc the heir toolc 

3. Utose wJio were given to the 1^4ng 

4. Hioee who wore given to the cl an. 

Those for guarding tite tomb were the ones who had Itorae eliildreti to the 
deceased. These for the king were dm pick of tbo viigina who Imd never known 
a man. The heir then took hb pick of those who were left In his case tlmso 
chosen were at liberty to refuse Jiiiii if they liked; in such a case the relatives had 
to refuad tha dowiy which had beea given. 

There was a custom for iUl the widows after die funeral to gather together in 
the house, and tlie centre port was taken out and put into the fire and all roiiiid it 
sat there warming Uiemselves, Those wiio had relatives were tlimi taken from 
the fire by those who daimcHi to lie relatives, and those who were left were slaves 
lo.'cause tliere was no one iivho claimed them. If a relative on those occasions wjia 
loft at the fire she could not afterwonls la> reclauned; she was for ever a slave. 
TJic taking doivu and biiming die main post was to show the owner was deail an d 
the house broken up, and the widows eat tliero iu sorrow, kfug left desolate until 
rcckiioctl by tlieir relatives, 

47. Xo man may see hie motber-in-law, or speak to her face to face. If he 
wants to have any comtuunicatioL with her it must ho done by a tbiid (oiraon or 
tbnmgh a wall or closed door. If lie breaks this rule he will be sure to Ih uebed 
with slioking of tlio lutuda and general debility. 

Tjiey may not sec or speak to ono another, because of the relations in whith 
they Stand to the wife^ it is said to be like looking mioD tlie modier’a 

TIio woman may speak to her father-in-law, but may not lake his liand or 
touch him or even hand him anything. 

46. Urothera and abtera may speak to one another; there is no restriction 
whatever on their intercourse. 

Disease aikf fWA. 

Death b attributed to Walumbe, a spirit which came Itom Katond,i (Gotll 
when Kintu tlie father of tlie Bagonda and their great ancestor came from heaven. 
Tliey aay when Kintu firat came to the earth Katonda gave him a paititu^ feast 
and theii commanded him to go to dm earth and inJiabit it. He gave him one of 
each thing ho was likely to re<iuirc, a cow, a goat, sheep, fowl, a plantain, grain of 
mame, etc. Hts porting word was to start in the mottling early and by no uieana 
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to let bis brother W'alumbe know he wtia going, nnd if lie forgot cniytliing he was 
not to return for it JfOifc morning Kmtii ftiul hie iv-ife Nambi Xatiitululu set off 
to the earth, anti at they were desceiulitig hTombi remeiuberetl she had forgotten the 
bulo (a small grain, the food for the fowl). She told her Inisband, but he refused 
top VO her permission to return ami rtmiinded her of the parting word of their 
father. Slie liowever won Id not listen to Kjiitu, Init ran back mitl auatciied pp the 
grain w'hich was at the door of the house, but os she was hmiying laok to rejoin 
her husband Wnlumbc met Jier and asked," Where are you going, my sister, so early, 
and leaving me beliind ?" Her cflbrte to shake him olf were in vain, and she hail 
tr> go on to her iiusband Kintu with Waluuibe. Kintu was very angry ami rated 
her soundly, but the luiachiof w’as done and Waltimbe went with them. In the 
piocess of tiiiio when they had cliildren Wdunibo killed tlioni, and Kintu then 
tried to caiid) him and put him to death, but he fled to a deep ravine in w hich is a 
cave and remaiued there to the present time, Tims place is callerl Ntanda; it is in 
the province of SUigo. To the present day if a jRsrsou sUea from any complaint 
not undera total they say he dietl of Lunihe. 

50. As diseasQ is eaused.hy wHtchcmft or from the direct influence of some 
spirit the Maudwa (priest) is called in to divine the cause and toll the people. 
If lie says the diseatia is caused hy some evil-disposed peiaou then that tjorson is 
caught and fined or in some cases kiilml. If it is the lIUluc^c^^ of an evil spirit 
then they Lave to try to pTf^pitiate the spirit, a goat if it is a chief, or a fow-rif 
it is a poor person, or Lf tiH> poor for this then a goat skin or a fowl's feather 
may bo employotl. The pereou if pcfisessed may tlius he freed j but if the spirit 
is not thus osiwlldl then tliey got some kirxl of herbs which smell vorv strongly 
and bum tbo^ iti the buiiso, uinl the sjiirit (wliie-b contiot bear the snmke) is 
ilriveu away. Women bcgiii to be the ones who are mostly s|>irit-|)OS9oaEcd. 
Men may l>e made ill by sonia spirit or the cbildren killed either .at birib or soon 
after: in such a case it maj' be the man bos iirit interred some relative in a 
becoming manner, and the spirit is liautiting him for tins cause; or Lf it is Im 
clrUdien who me being killed llivu ft ia liis aunt wdio liaa some gnidge against 

biiu. 

51. Theec spirita do not possess Ibo poo]de, but tako up ilieir alnoda in the huts 
at the top of the ceutre*poIe. and from there they do all the mischief. The Mamlwa 
is in this case called in to toll tlm cause, and ho first finds the abotlc of the spirit 
and eomnmnds nu oflering i,) made Ui it; eithern goal or u fowl acconling to the 
niuk of the iudividuals; these are kept alive and are never allowed to le killed or 
sold, and if they die they must be replaetul atonca lu com the spirit is not then 
satisfied a second Maudwa, of greater skill t!mn the (inst. is called in, and be saya 
the spirit must be caught. To do this Le brings u Loni either of it cow or of a 
bufialo, and in it ho places a oowiiv elicll and either a snail shell or a seed of tbo 
wild plantain in tlie amnll end. and puts the horn on a long stick mid laisea it up 
tlie pKJsL During the whole procesa the house lias to le in darkness and only a 
few iienple in the room. WTien the Mauilwn has rcaelicd tlie lop of the pole with 
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the hom he sliakea it about until Uic friction of the tsholls iiwde mekc a Rqnesldiig 
noise, Tliis he fieclares to bo the spirit in the horn, and it » quickly In^voTOd and 
a piece of liark-cloth thrown over it, and tha honi put in a water pot or gourd and 
carried off to the river, wherein it is thrown, and the troublesome spirit drowned, 
or it ie taken to the forest and ilirown there and left Tjottled up, to he burned 
next time the grass fires take place. 

52. There are otlier methods of curing sickniss, however; in case of a ehief 
who has some evil attacUed to him he may lie advised to bring a cow which is 
killed near ihe lioiiae, and the blood is caught and some of it is spriiiklesd on the 
ilwT posts, and a stout stick on to wluch some gross is rastencil ia also besprinkled 
and plactid across the dof*rway; the sick man who has been brought out to witness 
this is then besprinkled on the forehead and on either shoulder and on bis legs below 
the knees. Wlicn lie is Itcsprioklvil lie lias to jump over the srieb in the doorway, 
and im lie does so he lets hb bark-cloth fall off; he must not look lidund him at all 
but go straight on. The Maudwa then lakes up the meat and the lark-cloth 
and goes the opposite way. never iwking liehind. Tlej meat ire eats with his 
friends in the open space before the chief’s lionso. Tire evil is then atunod for and 
clings to the liark-clotk In other cases he is taken into tlie garden after the door- 
jHists have been sprinkled, and tlie Mandwa takes a plantain stem eome six feet 
long and makes a long cut down it, and opens it wide enough for tire man tfj pass 
through iL As he pusuea he leaves behind his bark-clotii and walks stiaight on Into 
the house. The Miuidvva then lakes the plantain stem and carries it into the raad 
mill throws it there. The meat of the animal, cow. or goat, ho takes and eats in 
the open space before the honee. In the ca.sa of peasants who cannot afibrd a goat 
lor the blood, they make a mixturo of woo<l ashes and water with which the 
door-^iosts and the man are sprinkleiL ^\nien the person reeovera it is enstouiary 
to give ft goftt or fowl to be kept alive as the property of the spirit. 

54. The ghost is greatly feared ; it is tliouglu it takes up its abode in the hut 
on the longest fKiIe. but only the spirit of the aunt or of some relative not 
pniprerly inlerrad, that is iiol> with sitflicicnt {xunp or liononr, is feared. Tlteae 
lilt ter are greiuly fenrwi; they are said to wander about for a few days, 
perhaps a couple of weeks, then they come and pike up thdr uliode in the house 
mul Iregin to make the inmates snller, rsiinlly the head of the bouse is stricken 
with some disease and the Mandtra has to divine ^vhiit is tlm cause; if it is not 
80 U 1 B person who has bewitched him then it is sup^Kjeed to be a spirit, and the 
offended spirit has to be foinid. This is done by gathoring oil tire information 
he can from every suiutc. When they ate SHtisfled us to tire cause of illness tliey 
first try to propitiate the sjarit liy offciiiigs, ami if i ho [rersou retrevtirs then they 
say the ajiirit has gone and ia snlialied, and the grave Lb cnrcfiiUy repfiired and 
kept for the future. Should however the spirit contitnie to troulik the man then 
tlrey luve to apply to some other Jlfandw'a to come. 

Tlie spirit of a relative re^nta very strongly the corpse lieing tlirowu into the 
gross and not being buried, ontl even u slave will liaunt a lionat? for tlib olTemre, 
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There are storios told of two clifofo who threw out the eoipses of their elave^ and 
left them to the w'iltl Lcositd in tlio gntaa; the apirita came to them and would not 
1)0 propitiated until in the case of the Kntaial>ala he consonted to have his own 
liody buried only In a cow liide and near the forest and not in the fajully grave. 
For years the KatainlNila lias been tlius buried, eaeb successive chief has froui 
fear agreed to this mode of dishonourable burial. The Kaira, a chief in Singo, 
has also for some years not lieen allowed bo bo buried owing to one of the 
former chiefs ttutiwing out a slave’s corpse} tliese cliiefs are taken to a lull 
called ^fagulu and the IkkIt, which Is tie<J op in a cow hide, thrown over a 
precipice and left tliere. 

55. The late King Miitesa also Iiad a spirit which liaonlcd him for soma years; 
this was said to lie tlie apirit of one of his wives j she was the faTOnrite and ho 
hod some words with her and ordered her to be cut up. Tliis was done and her 
spirit then rofosed to penult the reniaUis to 1)0 buried; it apjicai'cd to the king by 
night and made him Imve ilioin removed from one place to another, and wlien 
lie l>uilt a large house in Jiouour of the spirit it demtiudeil tirst otic slave, then 
auothet, or cattle until it became very wealtliy. The rmnama wei-e never buiied 
but placed in the toiiih built for their reception. Then tlio spirit would not 
allow the king to take any other woman to wife, and ahso told him he would 
suffer from certaiu diseases, all of which is said to Jiave come about, and the 
spirit at lust told him when he was going to die. 

56. TiVlicn a person dies tlia corpse is laid in state in his priiicipnl house. 

The widows nnd mourners all stand around ami the elilest son ia brolight in. One 
of the relatives places in the right hand of the corpse the soeds of tlie Jfgvjn (a kind 
of vegetable iimiTow), end the son takes them oui with Iiis lips and chews themj he 
then epit» out part of them over the corjiae and tiie rest over one of the widows 
who has either home no children or only girls. This woman tlicn becomes bla 
wifcL Tills ceremony is to show to all the meuruere the deceased lias a sou, for no 
one but his son may perform the above cforemony. TliU cereinony is cfllleil 
AWiTjawa When the corpse is bciug iiiterrod if tlio deceased tins n. 

grandson he comes and piiia olf a corner of mio of the bark-clothea wliicti has 
been left unfolded purposely, and takes it nway with him; he then throws 
the knife with winch he cut the cloth at one of the widows, wlio becomes hia 
wife, Tlib wotimn must also lie one whu lias borne no male cliiUlreii to the 
deceased. 

During the time of inourniug tliere ia no sexual connection allowed among 
the moiirnera; the period of mouniing may be from ton iluye to a month according 
to die rank of the iloud pereon. When it ia ov er the relatives biing large pots of 
beer and place them at the door of the house in wliicb tlm mourning is held then 
8011)0 plaouiiia are cooked ami with them are muted some of the kind only used 
for ranking Icar to show it is the food c>f sorrow, fiich of tlie tnoumers take a 
little of this final anti tlie remainder ia thrown down and tioddeu under foot in t!ie 
tlaiice which then lakes place. The dance goes on all night, and mlv next njufniug 
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wiieii it begins to get light, the mourners cut down the moin post \viiieh U ia tlie 
centre of the lioase ond put it oa the lire. This shows the mainatav is gone. 
Uound tho fire Kitting an the iHKt gather all t!ie widows wlio have no relatives or 
who ore of onother tril«^. All the whiows who have relatives stand round tho 
room; ehoiild one of the widows who lins a relative present go there and sit on 
the post he wuuM at once reiiiove her or otherwiise she would he regartled as the 
sole prepay of the heir. A fowl is cooheil and divided up and each man eats a 
little and the widows eat a small kind of fish like a sprat; some only swell it and 
throw it down. Wlieu this ceremeuv is over the heir is brought and stands at the 
door of the house, and his mide (a brother of the deceoKed) comes and tlmiws over 
hi in a liai'k‘cIolh, and anuoimees to all those present: ‘'This is the heir of the 
deceased," Kach perfiOn then eomes and ties on Jiis right wrist a few- cowrie shells^ 
utiii all those who have tmpaid debts coiim to him and announce the amount the 
deceased owed to tbaiii. TJie heir is neit presented witii a shield, a 0i)ear, and a 
largo knife, and a girl ia also given to him as a wife; she carries a smaller knife. 
They next go to tha garden and cut a boiieh of plantains of the kind from wliieh 
beer U made, and this ia sent to be moido into licer for the people to ilrltik, W'ho 
rejoice that the tiioiimiog is endefl. AVhen they return a liork-oioth is placed 
inside the house in the place of the mnsier of tlie houflc, and the hair giwa aud 
aits on it All who come to call and crmdole with him in the loss of hla jiarent 
give him a few sliolle which they place on the bark-cloth, 

111 tho evening a goat is killed and cooked, Tlie lii'er is cooked separately 
iind given to the orplians aud the wddoivs; all the mourners who are clean, 
that is, have not had sexual relations, are allowetl to partake of the feast. If 003' 
oneJiDwever, who hna hail sexual relations, oats of the meat, he will be sure to die, 
I>nriug thetnouming tlic hair ia unkempt and the finger nails loft b> grow long and 
ashes mixed with water are rubbed 011 the cheat, A girdle of dry plan tab) leaves 
18 worti and plantain fibre placed on tlie tlocr and the plantains peeled at the door 
of the house and the skins left there. All the partitions of tho hoiiso are also 
removed and the whole house Lliroivu open. ’When the Jijourolug is over tho heads 
of all are shaved luid the tiftils trimmeil and tlie house 01000013 and renovated. 
Tltc mourning in then at an eial. 

2Vie Bitriitl of tht King. 

When the king becomes seriously ill few people are allowed to visit him, nor 
are tlio ordinary ^leople told the nature of tlie ilinsRs; it is always called induenro. 
Formerly all the wires were allowed to wail oa the sick king but on one occasion 
the wives in their sonnw fell upon the sick man and killed him outright, and after 
that only A few to net os nurses ntid tlm Katikiro were present during the lost days 
of the king. Directly after death the bod 3 ' is witehed and tho limlis sttoightciied 
out and the body wrapped in IjArk-olothets and plaeerl iu one of the large hoUEes in 
tlie king’s enclosure. The king's STStor, who htiltls the office of Nalinya (king's 
elater), la the gimrditui witli some of the exeeuttoncm, The large drums kept for 
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the purpose then beat out tlie nows of the tleath inu! the fin? ht tlio f?nlmDce to 
the palnee, wlitoh is every night when the king ib m the capital and in 

health, m eKtingiibhed; these are the eiipis for the people to put on luouroiLig, 
They at once rush to the bamnas for the dried liMves and put on old Suirk-clothi'^ 
witli a ginile of the dried leaves aa the nutienuJ nigii of ^sotrow nwl uionming for 
tlie king. Then jJi rush U> the kiiig'B enclosure, whero Lliey remain al! night, 
hi Iho tueaniiniD the Katikiro has calle^l up Kasiija, who h the giiartliati of the 
prinres and together they choose u now king, ii^hould they diftbr al>oiit the 
piiucc trj be eliusen they figlit it oat, aud the stronger jiart}" places Lheir prince 
a[joii the tiirntir. Wlieh the now king is chosen he chooses u new Kagti itnd with 
the Mugciim (keeper of the king^s ronibs) and the Sebagaiis^I (brnther of the king's 
mother) the king's uncle, gi.> to tbe houiie where tlie Nuty is lyiuK in iiiul 
the king Uiki^ a jiiec^e of barkH^loth uml covers the laU? king a face. He then 
with all the peoplo except the lIugeiiLa uiid Xago wlio miiciiii tn gnani and look 
after the dcatl^ tn Buelro tq a placo called Hndo wliere there is a stf>no 

on which l.he 00 w king Sits to ViO croiA'fii:il- 

The iMidy of the late king is taken to Dusim the Miigema^e province to lie 
ombaliaaed and la kept there for two mouths for Uiis purjiosc. Whon tliU |ieriixl 
lias claiiscHl it ia Uiken to a hill whicli has liccu chosen for the tomb aiiil a lioiise 
liuilt there for its reception. In this lint n kind of IkHlst^ad is built nn which a 
number of bui-k-eluthes are spread and on these tltecorfise is pluCDtH], marf! l^ark- 
diitlies are put nij the top to cover it ami timn tlie diior is clnsetL x^round the 
house a atmtig fenee is imuitj; and a nuintKir of men uuJ women who bold office 
under the late king arc put to death, the men im the right side and tlie women on 
the lefL They uro the KauUi. the king''s cook* the l^emti the brewer. Schalijn 
the diief of tbe lierdsuieUp and Kalinda the heail of the men who kmdeil at 
the mi trance of the enclosure. The womeii ajre„ Ofiiufumhlro cook, i)uimkibika 
keeper of the king's txbil, Omusenero drawer of llie king's wine, (^midiiltumui tlie 
keeiair of the ^vaUw. These arc hrought to the dwir of the tomb tvilh their hunib 
tied Ijehind them and are cbibUxl to dciith; Lfieir bodies are not removikl Ijiit left 
where they Ml, ami the atrong fence Is to keep uU t!«e wiUt A fk^nud feriLts 

is then iiiiiid 0 to eticlnse u11 the hoiiscs of the kociffirsof the tomb; these may U? 
lifty or more, all of Lheiii women who have been the lute kiug^a wives. Whm the 
fence is couipleuul n niinilicr of priEoners who have lieen impris^met! for variona 
crJinca by the late king, are brought aiid killed vvithin the second fenee and their 
iKxIies left as the former irere. 

After a i>eriod of livo months the temh i^ visited by tho new king's uncle ctiu 
three ehLtjf& Kago, ifugema, aud Seliabi wdtli a few soldiers, and Gunju* one of the 
party, enters the temli and severs Uie head from tlie late kiiig"s IkkIj and brings 
iLouL uoil puta it luioaii unt heap for the insects to eutolf aQ tho fie^tw The 
skatl is tlmn taken and wiit+lie<l in a special river Ndyabuwyra, Tihi* doc>r-jx>iSLs 
id tho hut are tuken out directly the skull lias lieeii removed, and the nxif alU^wed 
Ui come down so ns to prevent anyono eW from going into the tomb. The skull 
XXXI tX.Su lYt ^ 
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after beinplcaned is filled, EM, with wine which otie of the late king's 

priests, drinks, and then with milk. This man is espeeioJIy marked out for the 
^irit of tlm late kiiu: to possess. Up to this Umo the spirit Ims not entered any 
dwelling but uow is to liavc a place of its own. The skull is then taken to the 
new king and after he htis been told they have brought the king he sends away 
the skuU to Lhe tomb, hut tlm lower jaw is placed in a jar mode for the puiTjoae, 
an< this is covered with Iwrk-clothes, and these are made up into the shape of a 
man and decorated will, beads, etc. The skull is taken and put buck in tlie tomb 

but tbe jaw-bone represeute the Wng as stlU alive and a house is built for its 
TQCeptioiL 


la this Jjottse. which is also bee-hive ahnped, tlierc are two rooms, the outer one 
in which the ordinary people may come and au inner one where the spirit of the 
delated king is said to dwell tn front of the partition is a tiuone set and 
covered vnth hon md leopard akius, and again in front of this Is a rail of eiMaia 
and ahields and kniveB, most of tlrem of copper aud brass and beautifully worked. 
These k^p the ciitTanoc to the throne eacied. ^eu the Mandwn who is to lie 
poases^^d of Uie king's spirit wonts to hold oouvetse with the people in the kino's 
iiariie, he hrst comes to tldfi throne and speaks to the spirit inside the inner rwm 
and tells the buaineaa of, tbe p^ple; he then smokes one or two pipes and after 
a few moments !,e begins te mve and is Uien poasoEsed with the spirit, and speaks 
in the tone of tlie lute king and speaks in the manner as he would have done, 
ihe npint after making known its wishes rctnnia to the innor room ami the 
man can go away as before. The iwsscssioo is only pcrioflical. 

In this house all the king's wives who bore him diUdren live, and in houses 
all around it in a large enclosurie arc other women who were hia wivoa. Their 
duti^ate te keep die place in order and look after the large mecjitjon room in 
there 18 a carpet of grass which is of a scent®! kind and so kid that not 
one blade of grass is out of order. Near dm enclosure k the old Nolinya or oueen 
BMter who has eontiol of all the place, and with her arc severcl of die late kint^'s 
chiefs, who uow liave licen pensioned off and hold a piece of lam] and liear the 
wmo title ufl of old This place is kept in repair by dm new king and all the 

feuc*« kept in good order, f f any of the women die they arc replaced by the 
relutivta^ iff dccea^ ftheir dau. 
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THE JAl^VNESE GOEEI AND THE AINIT TNAO. 


Br W. G. Aston, CViLG. 


[Read at TiiB ^{eetixd, Jchs ISrir. Wmi Peats iX.] 

Shinto, the old imtivo tcUgion of Japan, though it oDofaine other ekmenti}, 
IB siihstaiitially a natiire-worship, the chief deities of which are the Sun-goddeeB, 
the ^foon-god, tlie Thunder-gtxl, the WiuJ.god3, and various gods osscMiiatvd with 
grow'tli and tlic production of food These natural powers am conceiTed of aa 
having hiuuait sentimeuts, and Uicir woiahip conipi'ises the oflbringof such objects 
as would ho acceptable to huiiian beings, in order to tostafy the giatitude of the 
donor or ivith tho oiiject of bringing down future blessings^ Proljiibly the mom 
enligh tenet! worshipper is well aware that tite goda make no use of Uio thinj^ 
presented to theun But this does not aCTeci the real object which lie has in view, 
nouiely, to make his hopes or gratitude visible to gods and man. 

Sliiuto ofleritigs are of the must varied cliametjeiv They include weaiKins, 
mirrois, tools, agricultural impleiuenta, lands, temples, sluves, rtcliug-horscs, 
jewellery, foud and liquor, and wearing apparel, whether in the form of pieces of 
cIoiJi or of the niw nmteriid for their maiiufaetuie. It was out of this lost 
description of olforings (called sitsa by Uie Japanese} tliat the fjokn wero 
develo[)ed. The clothing of the ancient Japanese consisted of silk, hempen fubricH, 
nnrl ywjit, a stuff woven from the inner bark of the paper-mulbeiTj-. At iirat the 
oITciijigs consisted of so many ounces of hemp or Isirk-fibre or so immy pieces of 
olutli. But later they assumed a more speciaBsed and convontioiud fo nu, of which 
the accompanying drawing (Fig. 2J will give an idea.' These were called 
or "great otic rings,'* and are still in use on important oct^iensv though for ordinary 
pnnKKjes they Imve been supersodeil by liie simpUtied form (Fig. 3), known to ns 
as ywArt, TJic G/mi-jhub consist of two wands, placed side by side, from the ends ol 
which depend a quantity of hem[)en fibre* and a number of strips of [»apsr, Oue 
of the wands is of the rffyera jiyxmwff, or evergreen gacKNl tree. Tlie other is of 
UimlHKi. Tlioir use is connected with an old Japanese rule of etiquette tliat 
presents to a superior should be delivered attached to a branch of a tree, the 

' A idigbtty difltirvttt fcnii of Oinyn^gta u liguwl no p 35 <.f a valaable japer oa " Ancient 
JapancM tritual^s" coiitriUitcd by Dr, Karl flMron* lo the TtitHMiaiom <»/(*• Analw SiKutu af 
/o/MA, Doceinlier, IS£>U. ^ '* 

» Reminding lu uf HomeKs ari^na AoT^ wlikh vfaa tA tufted wool atUcliHl to a wmul 
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object of wliieli wub no tioufat to mart a itiiJi>eetfiil aloofnessfl of tlie giver from the 
receiver. The pa^ier-^«lri|jia represent the or iim]l?eiTy-bark fabric. The ubc 
□ f pttfii for elotliiiig having become obsolete^, owing to the iniroductiou of eottotip 
I>aper, which in Japan La made of tlic aame itniteHal, wm sul^^tituted for it. In the 
Goliti^ the hemp and one of the w'atidfl are oniitLed> Anollicr form of n.MSrt; called 
ITo-iiftm (little ICiri-nvm (cut coiisiBts of paia.% with leaver of the 

sacred tree, ehoppeft up and mixed with rice. Travellers in fincient times carried 
tliia mbetute with them in a bag, ami mmlo offerUigs of it to the local deities along 
tlieir wa}% It was also used when in danger fmni Bhipwreck. 

TIic reason for the prominence given to tlie fpliet tdinosb to the exclusion of 
other lands of offerings is to l>e Itai^ked fur iii the fact that the materials for 
clothing which they represent were tlao euttenoy of ancient Jajmn, in which all 
valuerf? were optima ted. Tiiey liave therefore n ropresentativo character- We arc 
told^ for example^ thuL In A.J.K 1151 a wild bonr for offering at a certain Shinto 
festival ladng unprocumhic, eight, pieeea of cloth (its estiniatcil value) were 
snlistitutc^l. Tlie i^prcssentative quality of the fffyhri ia further illu&trjited by the 
circumstance that ffohti made ol copper cash (Fig. &) were known in later tiiaea. 

jVlong wiLh the alteration in the foim of the mm to the present there 
isamc a chaiigo in the mental atlitudc of the woi'shippcr. Originally mere offerings, 
they were at knglh by virtue of long aBsocintion looked ujK>n aa representatives of 
the deity. Scholars like MoLodri and UiraU denontice this view as a comipiion of 
later tiioes, but it ia no doubt at present the prevailing conception. Hepbnm's 
Ja[j^vtiesc dietioiiatj knowj^ no uthi^r* It h niimtratcd hy the fact that instead of 
the W'orshipiKir bringing gohd to the ^uine, these ubjects are now* given out by tlic 
]>riewt to the worshipper, who takes them home anti sets them up in his private 
Xami-Jmifi (gwb^shidf) ordoiJiteStics ultar* 

A fnrllict step U taken wiien it is bcliovecl that on festival oeeasions the gmi 
on a certain formula, calleil the or " bringing down the god/' being 

pronoiuiced, descends into the gohd and remains tlien^ during the ceremony, 
taking liis f1o|i.'irtnrc at im close. In the vulgar Shinto of the pre^mt fln}*^ thii^ 
belief in a rcjil in^cucc of tbc god ia associated with hypuotisim The subject or 
phictilioner iiolds ayoAd in his Smnds, and Ibe violcnti nnititentiomd w'obhling of 
the£^4Airi,as well iiij ibe liypuolicjmpired condition of the subject which ensue, 
are attributed n> the pn^eiioe of the gixl^ which enters his Uixly by tJiia cbamick 
Jfr. Fercivnl l^wcll hns given nn lut^rcBting iiccount ui this and ossociaterl 
practices in his OoettU Japa^L 

AssociuUul with Uic lielicf in an actual prcacnca of a deity in the gfth^i is 
their use in the Afrinri or purilcatiou ceremony, when they were Uourisliotl over 
or rul^bial agoinat the person to lie alKSolvoi] of rilual nudeanuess. It is fainted by 
Mr. bukiumwii, in his recently published autobiL^gmphy^ tlint when ibe late Duke 
of LtUnbiiqjh viaited ilapan iji IftTO he waa subjected to this cercnioriy I before 
being admitted to i\m Iniporiui prcsuijoe. No audi eetcniony could jios^fibly liavc 
been permltUHl in their pmscnce by the iiritisb uflicials concerned \ but at a 
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conveuiGiit distance, rites with jijieI otttei: Shinto aijplianccs wore [>orfomii^l 

in otxier Uf exorcise my evil spirits or mtlucnoes which might have rtcecpiiipanicd 
the Prince from ahrwwL 

There is n Btill further st^e of bolief^ uot, iii so far as 1 am IJliietratcd 

by ill which tlie object which 1ms begun by lieing an oftbring emb ljy 

Ipcing a d is Line L gjoiL The yyM, however, aio not the only niaterial mccptaoles 
for the Shintn divjfutie& Almost every shrine oonUuiia it Shi^iUd or gtxid>ody/' 
also called a T^mff-^iro or '^spiritr-representativo." The Shinitii hfis iwinla 
of tieseinhiaiice to Llic Greek uyaXjui, which was originally, oa its dor i vatic m 
ahoWEs, a votive oETeriii:^, It is itaiially packed away in ii box^ the contents of 
whieb are soiin-timoa unknown even to the priest, and may consist of a mirror* 
a BiW^onl, ft siring id bends, a oiirioiis stone, a pot^ a Ikiw juhI arrows, eUx Some of 
these objects, which it is dear were originally merely offerings* have afctaincrl to 
tlic mik of indcpcnclent dojiiaa. Tims Llio mirror* wdiich is the ShitiMi of 
the Sun-goddess* figuim in LliC ancient mythical rccoidjs not only m an otfering 
susponde^l to II hnincli of the sacred treo but as an cmbleni or representative of tfic 
goddess ami even grait deity wTirsliippod at Isc/' It is also lUe olijcut 

of a sajMirate enJt under the jiame Am^ Kakywt- no Knini. The sworcl 
prosojitct] by the iSun^oddofis to the iirst Mikado, Jimiuu Tenuo, has Tnimerous 
shrinesdcKlicutetl to it. Another sword* called KnmniUji or "tlio herh^mower/' 
liEia been worshipped for centuries at Atautii, neat JiTigoyru It w'u« this swori.1 
which tto iru fguml in the tail of tlm great scrpuni slcLin by Jiitu 

to rescue u Jajiunese Androiaethi^ and sent aa m olTering lo (nw sister, the 
Sun-goddess. 

The history of xhi^tffohH and Skinteti Jonds strong ecmliTmatioii to Sir. Her1>f!ri 
S|)eticiePs view lliat fetiahisiii ta a later religious dcvelupuienL 

May we not trsiee some sort of miiilogy btitw^cen these Jajiatiese ideiis and the 
Christian conoeptions of the eneluirbitie bread or wjifcr as a a^teritiuial ofieriiig. im 
emblem, the scut of a divine presonce, or as h io7i Bka JHmself ? Tbo liLStory of 
Lhu Tndum god Soma also presents points of n.na]e^% 

Tlic ifuto an.^ to tlic Ain us of Yeao w bat the yoAri are to the Hfapaiieee. Tliey 
are made of willow w^ids whittled nt the top into a mnm of shftvitig$ in tbo 
niannor shown in the illusti-ation (Fig. 4), If they are eonipariMl- with Llie 
Oht>-nus/i (Fig 2). it will l>e seen that there is a geiieml re.^otublaiice of fortu, Lhe 
differciJCta? being attributable to tlie diftbreni material iise<h The imto uo dou.bl 
had their origin among a ruJor and poorer peoplop witb whom paper was diflicult 
to procure. That they are directly traceable to Japan m Itirthor show n by iho 
facd tlmt the altcfuatEve Ainu name for imo is Lhe Ja^iftneso wonl nusiL Tliis is 
by no meanii the only evidonoo of a do«o relation between the Ainu religion and 
Sliioto. The important xVinu wonls ATff/ain (god) and on^mi (prayer) are also of 
Japanese origim Another point of agreement ia the pre-cniiiient position given 
in both religions to the Sun-goddi58H and the recognition by l>oth of a dual 
principle in the iinirs of spirit—the fiTuMma (rough spirit) and ni^d^ma (gentle 
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spirit) of tiio JapaneRo, the $hi (u/m (roiigh uucle) and mo nehfl. (unele of peace) of 
tlie Atnaa 

TJjcre U, moreover, another eurinua link between the Ainu i«<r« and the 
Japanese gokei or rtuw which has a Bpecial interest of its own. We learn from 
tim no S5«4t, a work written about jld, lOOO, that it was then the custom, 

during the spring festival, for the boys in the IinperiiU Vaiace to go about striking 
the young women on the loins W'iiii the {wtsticks need for making gruel' on tlut 
occasion. Tliis was supposed to ensure fertility. It reminds ns of the iJoman 

practice at the spring festival of Lnporealm, aUndml to by Shakcsiieare in his 

tfalinjt Cfeisa r — 


“ FtJtget not bi yoar sjjfvcl, Aotoplii^ 

To toudi (kf^homiA \ for our ddurs say 
'riici loiidLHi m this holy cIiium, 

Sli&lce iiff tlufir iilerii 

Now the .Tapaneso autjiiuai^' and novelist KirKlsn, in his work entitfml 
JCodoikiu. written about a century ago, infomis tis that tJiis custom was at that 
tmic still in vogue in the northern province of Eclugtx He gives a drawing 
(Fig. S) of the sticks used for the purpose, which, it will lie observed, are in every 
way sunUar to tlm Ainu fn«i>. For the exjdanafeion of iliis coincidence we are 
loft to conjecture. It seems possible tliat the persons who first used these objects 
instead of the older isrtsticks were famDiat with them as cheaper suljstitutcs for 
the hemp or paper y«Ari or «»(.m,aiid that tlie practice dates from a time when 
Uioy were no longer considered as offerings but ns ombodituenta of a divine 
presence, and thererore naturally posaeased of greater imteuey than common 
potsticks. One name for them is hmi-gi. Iwtti means taboo, religious abstinence, 
worsliip, sacred, holy, congratulation, blessing; and ffi is for li, wood or stick! 
Another name is ICtdatri-kitif^ wliich means “ part'shavon," A Japunese liook of 
the early eightt'cntli century informs us that sticks resembling tlio wands useil for 
offerings at tlic pmification ceremony were part-shaven, and set up Ui bundles at 
the four corncis of the trion shrine in Kioto on the lost day of the year. The 
priests, after prayers were recited, broke up the bundles and set fire to the sticks 
w'hicli the |ieoplo then carried home to iighi their bonschold fires witli for tlie new 
year. I'lie object of tliis ceremony was to avert peslilenct These sticks were 
also called Kfdsuri-kajte, 

Authorities are not agreed os to the precise character of llio Most 

travellers, mcludmg Miss Bird, usn&lly an accurate observer, describe them ns 
liDuseliuld god*. On the other hand, the Bev, John Jiatchelor. who resided for 
eight yeura among the Aijius and was wcU aequainted with tJmir language, gays 
in liis.dinu 0 /Japan; ** 111 * no matter for surprise that traveller* have taken 


tl.„ ^ «n»ll red Imsum. Jtttl it m uiasciiluie colour sod is calctiLitcd to correct 

s l.mr liyr«ibiover freiu the winter s«i«o. But Uib b 


-T<^emal of lit Amikropot^igital Itutilatt, Fol.XXXT, IX. 
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the iwto to be godfii in fnct, it would have boon a great wonder liad tho/ not done 
80. Hut enough haa l«en said to show tliat la m senae cm the wUlaw-wands be 
called gods. They are jnerely otTerings to tho vaiioua deiUea. ’ Mr. Batchelor a 
view ie doubtless in the main correct At the same time, \vheu wo rcjaember tho 
craving of some liutuanity for a tangible, visiblo, concrete object of wotshi[t, and 
tJje fact that in Japan and elsevrhere the offering has been known to pass into 
the "od, we niay aiispeet that the contrary opuion held by Miss Bird is 
somothing more than mere Buimiec. It would not be ewpriring to fUid that there 
aic some Ainus to whom the ijibo are aotnalij gotla. 


J m a iBipuf contributed by Mr. Balclieinrto tlie TVanioen’enc o/ii* Japan Anatta m 

law ho miaSsi the oUtoment quoted above, and iJmjte that in «iue csm* «« hwo mtJ direct 
objects of woinHipi or, to um Uia own words, “genuiiw fetichw" 
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NOTE UPON THE NATIVES OF SAVAOE ISLAND, OH fTIUll 

By Basil Thomson. 

Whsn C^k discovurotl 9ava^ he faiinJ it imp^ibto to est^ihlisii 

coiumutiicution with tiui unUves- “ tfie endeavuiini wfi med to brjDg tliem to a 
parley to iio purposes; for they caino with tho ferocity of wild ami 

tlirew ttoir ilartiL" TJie Ilev, John Williams, during hia uieiuonibk v(>ya^ m the 
Mf^nf/cr qf Pm€^r, ia 1830, recruited two Niu6 IwySt and subBequcntly sent tliom 
l*ack to the kbiid fi$ fceaoIierE, bnt, after a tiine, ititlueuai liaviiig btoken out 
among Ihe ijativea, and Uio two youtlis being occuBod of bringitig it ftoui Tahiti, 
one was killeil togatlior with hU father, Tim oUier ciscape^I in crom|kany with the 
boy who returned m a Christian teacher in 1848, Dr. Turner, who ™ited t!ie 
island in 1848 and in 1S55, writes, "Bativoa of other islauck wliu ilriftoi there in 
distress, wlicther from Tonga, Samoa, or ebts where, were invariably killed. Any 
of their own people wiio went away in u shipp auJ eanio back, were kUIcd, aud all 
tbie was occasioned by a dread uf disease. For years after they to venture 

out to ships they wonbl mit immediately use anything obtuined, but hiuig it in ttic 
bush in qtiaiantiiie for weeks." 

Dr, Turner hinl great diftkulty in binding tbe Niitd teacJier trained in Samoa; 
armed crowds rtisbed down to kill him' they wonted to solid hh cam.ie ami Ids 
chest liack to the niissbu ship m mm as they were latided, saying that tlie foreign 
wood would eaiiso disease among them. It is possible tliat an opiiloiaic following 
the Tougan iuvuBion, or the arrival of cHstaways from other islands, Inul engendered 
thb dread of disease that led to so niurilorous a system of qunmritinc. Tim only 
tnulition of a \isit Innn foreign em tliat $M:5oms to have an liistorkjil basis, h that 
recording tlm Invoskui of the Tungiiiis. Acconling Uie Niue tradition, the 
natives nwidtetl the Tungau attack 1>ahind a cliosiu^a rent in the linie^lxnie n>of i>f 
a cave near Aloli,wdueb tliey Jiml cuaningly euiiecaled with Iiouglio, The Tongan-S 
ignorant of the pitfull, atbicked despcratoly^ and were precipiUtUd into the cave 
and IdlkHl The eavo was abown to me, und soma hiiuiaii toies were unearthed in 
proof of the stor}% hut seeing that until recently caves were the usual places of 
burial, tliey woro not conviucnig evidence. A Tongan tradition ovidently refers lo 
tluj' BEuao event. 

At a date itmt may bo computcil by gemeratioTis as about lo35, Tokokuar 
the King of Tonga, was a^ossinated, and Ins son^ Kau-ulu-fonua, pursued the 
mnidcrere from ishriii to island until be caught aiid slew them at FutuniL Aniotig 
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till; i^fliyids in wliich the nuirdcrct? took ttiftigc! was Savage Island, and here Llie 
pur&iicr» liiiided aijoii a ruck sejjamfced from the maiiiliiuil hy n narrow cliiisiii* 
which the enemy had hticl Itonglia Bui in thm vctbidu, m might he 
ox|>ceU;J from a Tongan uarrator* they overleapt the ehasin, and put the native 
army to Ihght—a more probable reauli of the battle when the relative prowess of 
tile tivo i^coples is coiiipaml. There b unother Tongan tradition of a canoe 
Iwlongiug to Uie King of Tonga ilrifting to Savage Islaiidp but the iruditioii is too 
rriiginentary to warrant any attempt to fix tlie date. But the facte tlmt the 
Savage XalanJere use the worfl '* Tonga n^ denoto all foreign countries, and lliat 
^Tui Tonga" was the title of the Iwst known of thdr kings^ point to an 
iiitercoiirse with Tonga in c^^ol^^aratively remote times. 

On the otlier liand^ it is c^uite clear IhaL tins Savago lalMidors arc nut a mere 
offshoot froiii the Tungiin stock, nor even pore Telynesiane. The instltittions of 
Tonga lire n dominant aristocracy; those of Niue arc republicam In Tonga every 
public ceremony was nccompanied by a liighly claliorato ritual; in Niud dignity 
and gentle inannens were unknowm Tlie Tongan mode of warfare was frontal 
aitaek hy dfisi^eratc clurrgcs; the Niii&ui, o series of feints intciuiefl to frighten 
the enemy^ and entice him into ambush. The [lUysioguoiuy of the [icople is not 
pure BtJyiiesian; there seem to Us two types, tbe one Poljmealmj, and tlm other 
llieronesianj with all tlie gradutions of hybrEda hetwcori the two taccSi and I 
question whether the island was not originally peopltsl from the Line Islands, 
and the itfipulation modified hy suceoHEivo immigrations from Tonga, Ramtongap 
AititUiki and Samoa. The langnagCx it is tiue, api>earg to be very much like the 
Tongan, for 1 able to undoTEbiiid the gist of every tiling that was said, hut 
tlio immigration of a 8ui>erior race has often Lad the effect of impressing its 
language and laws upon the Inferior long before any change takes place in the 
physical type. In OngUmg Java, for instaiieOp there is a Mdatieshm race 
a rolvDcsian tonguCp the result oi intercourse with the erew of a single caiioc 
which drifted tbitlicr from Tongnja tho latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Thu inslitntioua of Niu4 seem nhvays to have lx®n lepnhlican. In ancient 
times the ruling |iower was held l^y tlie " toa," or hgbting men. and the party that 
liaptKuiud for the moment to be in Urn ascendant elected n king to \)o tlieir motith- 
piece. It was a dignity tliat cost its holder dearly^ fur the object of the opposition 
[larty was invariably to kill the king, ami a violent dunth hail come to lie so often 
the appanage of royalty that for eighty years fjefore the introduction of Christmuity, 
and the coiiHec]ueni ceeiation of warfare, no one could he found willing to 
undertake the office Smee the missionaries have controlled the island there have 
Ijcen three tJiey w^em? elected liy the chiefs of tillages, who had been 

theniselves electeil liy the people. They governed with the corumaut of a council 
of these chiefs which met in the open air once a montli, and they carried out their 
decrcea \jy the force of public upinioiL There were no taxes beyond th« ohligatiou 
to provide feasts for these couneils, and occasionally to cany food to the king, or 
to the chiefs of vilhigcs. 
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Ttie foUowiDg is a list of tlie kin^ as far bade aa llioir nniiiOB ore Twritjded;— 

Punttiiala, of ITdafualaGgi, rci^^od at Tatuaua (ISetl.) 

N^lianj^, of PulakL (KlUati.) 

Patiiavalu, of Puato. (Died.) 

rokimnLa, of PuJaki. (Died.) 

Fakielo, of Utavavau. (Starved to doath.) 

Intemganm of eighty years. 

Tuitonga. (SuccaediHl 1879.) 

FatoaUd. (Sacceetied 1888.) 

Tongut (Siicoeeded 1698 after mtorregnuni of two years.) 

—^Tliere were no idois in Niue. Tlie two great deities were, ns in 
New* Zealand and iu Tonga, Tangaloa and Mau’L There is no tracUtiori of Iheoi os 
living men. Maul pushed up the island by fincccsaive efforta, first as higfi as a 
reef, awash nt low tide, and then as high aa Tonga, and then, by a final heave, to its 
present height The Niue story of the peopling of tlio onrtli is almost identical 
with the Mat»ri tradition. The earth lay locked in tlie etnhtuces of her spouse, 
the Learon, and man, their progeny, lying between them, panted for air. Umlhtg 
their strength, men tore tlieir luuents apart, and the rain-drops am the tears ahud 
hy Heaven at Iwing sundered from bis bride. 

Eveiy tribe bad its tutelary deity, who was proljably a deified ancestor. The 
belief in on after-existence was aliadqwy. The virtuous passed into Ahonoa 
(Everlasting Light); evildoers into Fu (Darkness). The virtues ware kindness, 
chastity, theft from nuutlier trilw, and the Elaughtor of au euenty; the vices, theft 
from a uienibcr of one's own tribe, breaking an agreemonl or a tabu, cowardice, 
and liomicide in tune of |)eace. 

That the dead teappiuttr is belie vet! wen now aftei- many years of mission 
taiching. Wlicii a man is dying hia friends take food to tutu, and say “ Ito good j 
if y<iii leave ns, go altogetber." TrVhen they buried the body they threw heavy 
stones upon the grave to keep tlie “ Aitn " down, and wailed forty nights. Only 
Lliree years ago a woman burned her daughter’s grave, liecauso she said that tho 
spirit was alliicting her with sickness. Tliey spread a piece of white Seupo 
(iKirk-cloth) beside the body, and tho Insect that first crawLs ujttii it is camfuily 
wrapped up, and buried with tho body; it is tho Mo'ui, the likniL 

The d«al cannot bo sunimoued to answer qnesUotis, hut oven now widows go 
to tlic graves of their dead husbands, and call npou them to help them when they 
are oppressed. 

Tlie office of priest, Taula’atuu, was horeditery. Priests were inspired by 
a draught of kava (piper mtiht/gtisvm) which was not drunk at other times. Tlia 
olforings made to the rihU warn the priests' perquisites, TJiertj were no temples; 
the gods visited their priests in sacred mounds or clearings. In tate heathen times 
tho gods did nut take auirnaJ fonas, but there is a trace of tolomisin in tho 
tabu of oertnin animals to partioakr tribcsi Tho moko Usaid peculiar to tlm 
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ijjliHul WHS sacrad thmuglitiut Niu^; tlie Lulu owl was tnbu to tlie p«oj>k of 
Alnd, 

Tlic priests, lioih nuilt’ wud female, liad uiuch political iiiiluenco, ami the 
“ toa'^ found it to their advantage to be on good terms with IheiUt altliough 
they thuiuiftlvea had the i>owor of invoking the gods witiiont tlia intermediary 
of a priest. 

Thete was no fu&tival for initiation, though a feast waa always hold when n 
Ihiy assmnefl the man*, the girdle of imiles. Ceremonial puriBcatiou waa necessary 
lor those who had touched a dead body, or infriuged a tabu. Theso were forbidden 
for ft [leriod to lift food to their tnouthsi they were ted by others, and drank os 
animals do. Human sacrifice was unknown. 

Hiero is ft t^cry ejurions survival of ciieumciston, a rite which, the natives say, 
hns never l*en actuidly pmcliseil since liiey can rcnieuiber, though ft is idmost 
univerual in Tonga, Samoa and Tyi. The child is laid on the ground under an 
awning of native cloth, and an old luaii makes the sign of cireuinciaion rftand the 
foreskin w ith Ins forefinger. A child net so initiated is never regarded as a full- 
I Kirn menibar of tim triljc. Tattiming was not practisfld in ancient times, imt it is 
now being introdiiocii by men who linve been to Samoa or Tonga oa lalronrci'S. 

Witefiera/L —'riion? is a piovailiiig l«lief that people can bo l^ag-ridden. Net 
long ago a wnniaii of Alofi was so afToetod She riislied madly aboiil the conntry, 
and seemed tn Incaptible of sleeping, TiVJjen asked whoso spirit hud cutorctl 
into her, ahe readily gave his name, mid though lier friends knew no way of 
exorcising the evil spirit, she eventually rocoverod, Exorcism by secret invocatiem 
is preotised to uoutraliBe curses. The iirdinuiy form of witchcraft was to take the 
soil on which an enemy hail set liis footprint to a sacrinl placc^ and curse it in 
order that he might Iw nlllicbed with lauieiicsis In preparing for war a piece of 
green kuvn was Imimd on cither side of the spear to strike the enemy with blind* 
mess. Nowadays the commonest form of witchcraft is to put h live lisard in a 
Iwttle niid bury it under n eocoanul tree; any person who drinks the water of the 
eocofiimts is destroyed, f atskctl King Tougiii whether tlie priests had the power 
of niakUig warriors invulueraldc. He repliwl that liiey all claimed to have this 
[Kiwer, Hut tiiut, so fur n.t Ids otervatioti went, it was unwise to trust only 
to their skill: ho bud obfmrved that the foolhardy yrd killed all tliu dumc, 

/WwoseA—Mr, W. H. Head, who has lioon more than 30 years on the 
island, stated tliat yaws (Tbwi) ftnd phlhwia were iiuiUJ luikuowii before the 
arrival of Llio Smnouii ttnichers. TIte iiativcs, when ho tiret arrived, gonernlly 
seemed to die of old age. Cfouglis ami colds were then unknown. The diseases 
of that time were Mnkulokuli (a difficulty in passing water), lupus and 
scrofula. Since the intercourse with ships, tlie jwliey which eunied for the Kind 
people from Cook the name of ** Savage Islanders," has iKJen amply justified. In 
these days ovary cliild iins yaws as a matter of course, though tlie disease might 
cosily lie sUmpetl nut liy tsolfttiou. Whiiopiug.<5ougli has never left the tshmd 
since its iiilrtKluctiuu. Measles, mlrodnccd in ISOfi by a retaining lubmirei. 
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occasioned about 100 deaths, hut^ though it lasted twelve moutlis. so efTiciout was 
the natives' qiiuratitine of infected villages, tlial the villngo of Tnapa escaped it 
altogothor. Syphilis, miVnown 34 yeais ago, is said U» Iw very prci alcnt in the 
tertiary fbrui, especially among inlante: os its uative nooie, "Tona Tahiti," hulioitos 
it was hixiiiglit from Tahiti. There is not touch opliLlialuiui, wbicb is strange, in 
view of the enormous number of Hies that used to infest the isbmd. It is u 
reiuaikuble fact that the lliea completely disappean^d early in lh« present year 
IflOO. Ifot one was seen dwitig my visiL Doformitics sire rare. Tliciv arc a few 
cases <tf iiiisauity, ami the people are dis|KX°teil to treat them niikindly. l!i%’cii in 
tlifise tlaya serious illness is always tegorded us p)$seftaloii by «n evil spirit 

MtdUitl Ti-adtatU. —Nearly all the old women ore medical proetitiojicts, and 
the number of herbal decoctions tbit they administer to a sick poroon is incredible. 
Tlic best known of tliese native doctora take heavy fees in kind, but their faith 
in tlieit own nostrums must bo slender, for tliey tlioiuuclves liave I'ooourso to 
the dispemsaries of Urn -Misaion and Mr. Head whenever they arc ill, Mr. lleud 
told me tbit lie finds tliat the natives require smaller doses of drugs than 
TJiirofjeaiis. 

Iiifsntieido useil to l>e common in the cases of illqptimate children, and 
cliildrcu t»orn in time of war. In the latter case the child wtis disposed of liy 
T’ukafolau, tlmt is to say. it was put into im ornamented crmlle, mnl, with uiuny 
tears, set adrift upon the sea. Mothers arc very affoctiomito to their childnui. 

Midioiftry, —A pi-ofessioual midwife ,attcn<ls at delivery, and the husband 
may, or may not. be present. Tho woman is doliveted in « silting iwature. The 
midwife ofi&iala Uie lalmur by squeezing tho alKiomen t if the uftorhinh is slow in 
coming awfiy aim becomes frigliteiaNi, and tries to liasten it liy Lix-adiiig on the 
alMbiJien. The umbilical eor<l was fornierly severed with the teeth rather wear 
the chihl: it is now cut long w ith scissors, and coileil down without lying. Feasts 
were held at various stages in tlie infant's growl !l 

Mal-pmseuLntiona are veiy' rare, and tho tt'omen an Her lint little in ctiildbirtL 
Mr. Head has seen women walk four or five miles the day following their delivory. 
Tlm elliId was usually suckletl about twelve mouths, during which perior) there was 
strict 8e:riuil alistention Ijctwom the iwrents. It wa.s weaned upon taro, chevml 
liy the mother, who now, unfortunately, is addictccl tu smoking the rankest tobacco 
in a piiPB. 

.1 fierimn was fonncrly common, becftiuie if a couple did not come toguiJtcr 
wntb the consent of the girTs relations, they WiU'e punished. Drugs and trampling 
on tlie abloumu were the ubiioI methods eniploycvh Altortion seems Ui lie 1i»e< 
cummon now since the law agaiusl sctlucliou is administered witli caprice, and 
influence eati generally IjO brought to screen tlmse wdio olfend against it. An 
illegilinintc child has no disabilities, and its pareida ilu not suiter in public 
estiiiiuliou. The abiieiieo of so uian 3 'of the men, and the eonacqueut predomitinimK 
of women, are auflicteut to account for a latge iueruvie in iilegitimucy. 

The marriuge of first cuusius is not popular as hi Fiji. The uOspriug of iwo 
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Slaters are abaoliitelj- foibidden to many, but the children of two brothers, or of n 
bmther and sister, may do bo without 1)eing held guilty of incest In tht- old dnj-s 
a young man took » present to tho parents of the girl, and, if it was accepted, a 
feast fulfilled all tlie fonnalitics- II bo took the girl without the leave nf her 
parents, and could not comiuaud the influence of the toas," he was clubbed TJie 
aljiluctinu of inurried women into the hush lias lately beoonjo oommon. 

native faiuiliea arc large. Families of five and aix fire frequently met with, 
uud there ns more than one woman on the island w‘bo hcis given birth to Bixteeii 
children. Thera used to bo no barren women, hut now, owing perhaps tfi sexual 
excesaea at an early age, chBiUess women nra not uncommon. Tliese geuomlly 
adopt children, to whom they lajhave in all roepects os if they hml borne lliem, 
j’iijicral wtitoiBA,—Before a man la dead his shroud is unfolded, ami tliu fiiuural 
feast prepared, rtl] these preparations being made buforo his eyes, !'u£m.1 Is jiresented 
lo him as an inducement not to leave his wraith behind him. and his rehitions 
trfiiible his lost monieuts with questions regarding the dis^iosition of liis pro|ierty. 
His wishes on tJiis subject are hdd to be as binding us a wilh Tliat curious power 
of aelf-abandoument, which enables a sick man to foretell the lionr of bis death, is 
as eommou here as it is in other parts of the Pacific, As soon as life w extinct, 
the botly is oiJeil ami wrapped in its shroud, and the mourners agrt*e upm a time 
for wailing, which they do with every semblance of frantic griof. The feast is 
ofiton, and on the fcUowdng day the body is carried to a shallow grave, dug in the 
coral rock snmewliero between the piihlic read and the edge of the cl iff. Before 
(. lirJstiuu times it was simjdy laid u])oii the Boor of one of the butyhig caves. 
Stones are Iixid upon it to keep Lho Aitu** down, and a neat grave of coloured 
pebbles, or a rounded vault of white concrete, lettered in relief, is built over iL 
The side of the road whicli skirU the western const is full of such gravea, TJio 
ac<tulsitive character of the ^>eojilo is sometimes shewn disagreeably tu tlieir 
detormiuiition that the most precious of their jioissessiona ahuuld bo buried with 
them, lest their relations should lienclit by theca, tjuite lately, an old wouiau 
tried to extort a protoUe from Mr, Head that be w'ould throw her fuvtmrlto nxe 
into her grave, Du the utlier hand the relations tend the grave for a long time 
after death, laying gartamls and valimbles, sacli as sewing machijie.s, upon It Tim 
old ciisuan of hakiilibD, or cutting clowu the fruit trees of the deceased with the 
idiai of doing him honour in preventing lesser men from using wliut has been his. 
is dying out, but most of the personal diattels are still ilestroychd. 

Uar/are .—ITie Bavage lelaudcts were not eo imyjetucus us the Tongans and 
l^moaiia. They avoided frontal attacks, and trustoil rather Uj torrifying the 
enemy by a series of feint r. ^mc of these manoeuvres were shown to us at an 
vntcrtoijmient given in our Lomnir, Tlio wanrers, bruTKlishing eitlicr u spear, or 
a two-hnuded |)addlo-club, dn.‘W' their tangled hair over their eyca, and cticwt!<d 
their lieonls with the mmit horrible grimaces. They advanced uimn one another 
with a riiiuiirkable lainteiuimc of battle-fury, always on the ace of striking, but 
always retiring before the fatal blow was struck. The king, Tougiti, in relating 
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th(% piiowcsa of Ills forefather, greateet 'warrior in the world/' riiowefl ^tr. 
Lnwea the where he had met Iiia match in the “ second greatest warrior." 
Mr. Uiwe«, seeing tiiat tho space was cunlitiei], asked which of Ihent was kilieiL 
Oil, iidthor of them," the king repliisl. 'Hus hiatorie duel was ptol^hly a fair 
exnmple of Savage Island warfare. Cannihalism was never piaetiseiL 

Z/ta^/.^Thc hmd belongs to clans represented I*)’ their beads, fn lighting 
times Ujo hmves (iott) ignoiicd all rights and sei^ied niwii any land that they were 
strong enough to hold. At preaent there is land ennugh for nil, nnd the jiiniur 
laeiitliOTS of the clan come to the headman n'heuever they want land to plant upon. 
Titles can be ac(]uired by cultivation. The planting of yams or plaoUuos by 
pcmiission confers n(» title, hut the plimting of cocoonuts does so. Tliua, there 
l>eing 1)0 boundary marks, oucroachnMnit by planting these trees is a onutijiual 
cause of friction. It presses particularly hard iipcm widows and oriihons, who am 
frwjuently rubbed of the hind inherited from their dead husbands and fatbers. 
The excuse given for tills injustice is tlmt the child liclongs to its mothor^s clun, 
and tlial the mother niid child should seek bind from its mother's kin, but tlie 
majority of iiotivea coiideiun the practice. The Paeihe Islands Company have 
recently applied for a lease of 200 acres, and Uiougli the land for tvhich they have 
n{^*plicd is not in occupation, they have ftiilctl because there is no one whose 
individual interest is auUicicut to wainmt him in granting a lease. The headman 
receives a sort of rent in the fortu of seivioc and prmUice, tui<l the tirat-fniits, 
formerly offered to the gods, are sometimes presented to him. 

ltclaLioushi|« are traced back four or hvc genemtiuns;. The jieople seem to 
l)e in n tmiiaition state lielw'eeb {Hitriarcby and matriarchy. A grown son uucxieads 
to his futher's house and laud, but donghters appear to have gieater claims u^ion 
their maternal uncle. Though these claims are universally recogniHCf], there is 
uoihiug flpprofichiiig the rights of (he Fijian Vaau. 'ITic testamentaiy jiower of a 
tlying muR related lo his house, his In ml, and such of Ills jiemtini effecta ua ought 
not rightfully U> l>e destroyed out of respect to hie memory, 

Juftiee ,—In ancient times the only tribuiinl was the Pulangi tau, or Coutieil 
of M'ar. There was no principle tif procedure, and the accused wiis never present. 
The code 'WQS the Zw fa/mnw. except when the ^lereoiiid iiidncnce of the accused 
screened liiin from the eonscciuencea of Ids crime, hlunler—^tlmL is, tho killing of 
a ineiiilicr nf the trilie, for die slaying of an enemy was h virtue rather tlmn a 
crime—was putiishcal liy death. The sentence was carried uut by the Xopetiga: u 
man was told off to a/o (Ijcimy; the doomed lasrson by tnukiug friends with biui, and 
then enticing liiui iuto the bush on the pretence of taking him to an assignation r 
there warrioi-s lay in wait and fell ujKin him unawares. Adultery was [mniehed hy 
fine or by the club according to tlie importanec of the offender, aod diem were 
ins Lances of ])ersou3 being condcRiiiGil to lie tbc sla^'es of their accusers, Tlie 
grolificatioR of private revenge won recognised, and justiw was adruiuiatered 
capriciously as must always be the case in a society that tolerates miglit as right. 
Frum the whalers that visited the ishmil the natives fiiat heard of the stocks as a 
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punlsIiiiiGnt, and iit a doep eave near Tiiapa;^ horn wliieh all light h cxcladedi 
mum of tln;$e liiatniiitoaiis limy still \)o seen. 

At present there a judge in each village, A message is sent iu the accused 
onieriiig 111 111 to ap^iear, and if he refua^ the eourL adjouttis until suuli Lime us the 
importunities of his neighbours wony him intt> Burrendering to the charge, for 
there are no paid iK>lice. The main obj^t of the trisil is t£^ iiiduee the accii?K.Hl to 
confess, f^cuuetimes he is alimveil to swear his iumicetioe on Uic llilde, for iierjniy, 
so com m it ted p Tveiglw^ lieavily on llie conE^cicncep nnd [iitkIiiccp ill ness and 
coiisei|iient confession. When Uiert* in no cine to ilie iierjffit-raUsr of a crime it 
is not uoMsual to nui'se him on the Bihle, and tHmfcKsions due k> fear of the 
oomscHpiericea of such a cursts arc comiiion. llie onlinary pnnislimcnLs lire 
labour on tlie injads^ making limekilns (caloulatetl at two wcoke' labour eaeli), uhlI 
Mmjs; hut the clilheulty of on forcing the two first Iiavo Itnl to a preferenco for lines 
for all offences, and^ as the fines ore usually jiaiJ hy the illations, crime may he 
said tJj go uupimjaheA Tho commonest ojfcncca at the present time art? adiiltmy 
and encrciachinenL cm land^ the fulultor}^ Ixiiug gciicially akliicrion into the hush. 
Fur theft and lioiiBehroaking restitution is ordered in addition Uj any other piiiiish- 
iiiciit, and it is owing to this wise rule tliat thorc are sit few coiuplaints aguitiat the 
native gf^vemment on ihe part of Euroticans, Justice is jniwcrless to ilcal with 
great oriuios. In 1SS7 a man naincil Kulcku inuideitnl liia hnather. lie was 
con deni ned to perputnof lulwoir on the mndsp hiitj shortly nflcr, a iship coining in, 
he kjardetl her wdlhoiit opjiositicni and egcafieil to Manaliiki to tlie great relief of 
the native authorities. There m a primiLive but veiy efiicachma way of dealing 
ivitli sedition : the nuintlily council semis h mmoge to the sos[>ectcd village that 
they intend to meet tliere^ mid tliat they expect n lavish entertain men t, knod^njig 
that, ill onkr Uy escapa this the majority of the villagers %vill he in favour 
of law and oitlor, and will enforce it. 

The eiuigratiuu of Lhe young inen as labuurenf is a purely motlern ilevelopmealj 
and it is diihcult to explain. Tlieir early exjjerieuce of recruiters could not have 
lieen favourahje. In 1867 the noUiHoua piraie^ Bully HayeSp ealkd at tlie kknih 
and, chcHMing n moment when hU vessel was crowded with natives, he luade sail. 
Having bnth^I his 80 unwilling ^msscugers on ati uninhahited island, he mtariied 
to NiuiS Vpdtli Llie excuse tliat they lioti refuseil to leave hb vessel, and, lib miLive 
crow' liiiving enticed some 70 girls on boanl during the night, he set hb eoiiTse for 
Tahiti, pJeking up the SO men on the way. Al Taldii ha sold hb [xisseiigei^ aB 
lalfcoutera oii the plantations* and very few of theni ever returned to their hemes. 

In their industry and energy the Ravage Islands am a great conLmst la iho 
other Folyiic^ian races. Whether at home or abruiid, they do a full diiy's hiljoiir. 
hi Nia« njim cany Wda of copra of loG Jl>a. w'eight nine niileg U} sell to a store- 
fceepc.‘r. They are now attempiing tuaut through a limestoDa blnfl' to grade the 
roiul for wheeJ-imflic. Thb work^ which could easily Imve been aecoiiiplblKd by 
hhiatiiig, they were laltoriuusly doing by lighting fires on the ruck to csouvert it 
into lime, and chipping it off w iih luLiuiuers. They earn 4.4 a iby from the tnuJeis 
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Tor abippinji copm, md lately they hftVP shown a iliBposition to fitriko for whieh 
is the sumllest advance they seem capable of nnderstaxiding. I'he ordinary waj:^a 
on plantattona rthroad are £2 a month* hut on the steamers they make aa mnch ns 
10^* Witlnn few days of his retnni a labourer Im partetl with all }m acquired 
proiicrty to his friendSi and is as poor os when hu loft home, and in a few weeks Iu‘ 
is muly to re-ongago with tlie first recruiting vessel that calls at the islmuh 

"Wliila their mdastry shows no symptom of abatement^ thoro is a morked 
dclorioration in their morality. Mr. Lawes thinks tliat the absonce of so many 
of the young men leads to the ccrruptioD of young l>oys by the women who^c 
luiabandH are away, or who ean fmd no husbande. Seduction, which was severely 
punished hi heathen limes, is no longer resented^ but^ strungely enough, married 
men are very JealoMs of their wives, ond never leave them out of their sight, except 
when ihey mts absent on nighl-fialilngT and then thoy confide thorn to the guurlian- 
eldp of Lhcir sisters^ who are plcdgcil to sleep by tlieir sides. The outwanJ 
(Icjucanoiir of the women, however, b modest 

—The former dress was, for males the Maro, or periiiGal luaiidago 
iismimed at puberty, atid for females n petticoat of thro, Tlie men now wear 
Kuropean clothc?8, and the women the llowiug mf/ar worn by the women of Samoa 
and TiihitL Both sexes wear lutts pljuted on the island. ^Vliatcver lia^ lasen 
gaiiierl in decency has lost iu picturosquenesa, 

Tlio vtllflgta ore the cleanest and neatest in the I’iwsific, Every native Iiousc- 
holder has a Irul on hia plantalion, and a neatly built conercte Jinuae in tlie village, 
11 lo njof is thatched, the walb wldtewashed, the windowa elosetl with a sort of 
rough Venetian of wood Buioothcrcl with the adiw, and pivoted on the ccutre of each 
slat m as to cxeUids the sun while admitting the libr. These lionses are soLnethne^ 
tlooretl witii rough pisiiks cut from tho log with the ad^JCL Hut the older naiiA-es 
flcem tci keep these Iiouses for shew, using iu preference little native-built hfrvelo 
beliiod, which they burn down when too mi nous for occujjation. 

There 5a a marked decline in the influeDCe of the mission, which fomierly hehi 
tdsolutc away; and a consequent recnidpseenco of heathen superatitbn. Mr. I^ell, 
wiio wuifi seven years on the island, soys that incantatioua are now constantly sung 
over tho sick hy proP^'flsional wizards. The mission still wiidds some authority, 
Lliroiigli its power of cxiiclling offenders from tho church membornhip, which 
i^uiaila iwme Boeinl ostroebm* iiut Mr. Luw'cs thinks that his per^mnl .inJlnctico h 
ikctiningjOffpceiftlly wuth those who have been abroad, and have ossociuk^l with the 
low'cr sort of European, With all their faiiUs, however, it is iin|Hi^ible wot to like 
a jx^plo wlioi if they do iieb rtaqx^ct tlieir own chiefs, heed to the opiniou of 
while Tiicn I who, with the keenest tmding instinct, are honest in their dea]mgs, nnd 
exact honesty from others; who, while j?o exeituhle lliat a mere doinestic qiinrrel 
will ilrive Lhcm to filicide, are eneigetic, friendly and good-tempitio^l; and who 
inwlor English cenlKd, Iw the moat contented and proai^erona little 
coratauuity in tlie Pacific. 

Voi. XXXJ tN.8. tV), 
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STOKIES FROM THE J^OUTHEliN NEW HEBRIDES, WITH 
INTROiniCTION AND NOTES. 

By Sidney IL Ray* 

Thkse will I tlie e:xceptioii of th« lost, were sent to me some 

l>y liiiassioTiaTic^ in tli« Southern New HebriJcs^ tho Hew 

W. Oraj nnd Rev* Dr, Gonn. Tljey coma froDi a most intfirefitiug regfon of 
Melaiienia, fitiiii tho of Tminn^ Aniwa, nmi Futuna, whera Llie roljriesiiin 

and Melnoesiaii p»eoplo liavo met nod tningled to «ueb an extant except in 
langufl^, they are indistii^uiBfaaUle froiu oaeli otber^ The [leopJe of tlm three 
iahuida belong to the darkest and moeti IxiEzly-haiiLH] seetidn of ilie Jtloliinesian 
race, but whilst ihe languE^je of Taiina, dilferiug in some m^pects from tlio 
languages of the uortljcru and <Mitilral jiarta of Gie MeJaneaiau Archipelago, ia sGIl 
to Iw olassed with them us essentially a McluneBiau langUEige^ the JanguAgr^ oi 
j\jiiwa and Fiiluiia are in vocabuki)' and gramimir closely rekled to the tongtica 
of EosLern Polyuesk 

The names of the islands of Aniwa and Futuna are decidedly Fulyncsian, the 
fonner meaning "‘a place aljoundiiig in cocontitar and the latter reetilling the 
[lame of an island of tho Tonga group (Horn Island) also called Futuna. Hie 
relatious of the Now Hebrides Fiitana and that of Horn Island need not be 
discussed here, but it may snJRce to state that there is no decidcti evidence of any 
migration from the eastern idaml to the western. 

The first four stories originated thnmgli iin|iiirica being made of Gie natives 
as to wbetber they knew anything about Tangnlon and Manitikitlki, who arc hy 
far tho mold promiuout ijereona lu the folk-tales and mytlis of Eastcni rolyneeian 
Inquiries were also matle regardiug various other persons, places, and objects 
referred to in tho Eustoru legends. These may form the sulijcet of another 
communication, fzi Fiitima and Aniwa, !tfnuitikjtiki La called Moshiktuhtki; in 
other isliviids of the Now Holiiide^ (AuuitjuKi, Efate. and Ngnna) he is called by 
his Polynesian nume Mardtikjttki* In Tanna the name lieceiiies Motikitiki or 
Matiktlki. Suimaaries of the actions of Mauilikitiki in various islands of tho 
east are given hy Tregear,^ but none of them cormspond to the Futuna and Tanna 
exploits related hone. The Futuna people also credit Moslukiahild with forbidding 
the intixaluction of sorcery into tho island A partblly sunken rock at sumo 
distance from the shorn is pointed out os the canoe which was bringing it 

i Jfaort-Fdi^jiaian C<rmiHXTatm Welling too, ISoJ ; article «Maui." 
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SmsEY H* Bay* — StorifS frm the SoiflJurn JVVpo ffehrides, 


1,—Mo$TiiEi8inEi anti Tapobiest, Futuna, Fev. Dr. G^inn. 

Taposicsi' was a (kvotirer of mOD, wlio ilevcmred All tbe liig people, and kflpt 
tho children in iJie mArat^ in Pau* iitttU they were big, and then lie ate them. 
One (lay he went nplviiisavim* and met fifoehikinhiki, who had made himself yonng 
like a Iwy, and liad been Bharponini^ a atone nse. Taposieai aaked him, "'Whence 
came yon ?*' “ I waa playing," he onewored* " Come down to your btothers in tho 
wante,'* They both wont down, and heard the naii® of the lioys playing in aide, 
Moshikisliiki was put inside toa Tapoeieisi went awpy to hie plantation. When 
lift was away Moslukishiki asked the children whnt tliey were doing. " I’lajdag. 
just wailing until onr gTandfutUcr reinme." “Tie ie just dccei'i'iug you,” said 
XfnaliikiKltiki ■ ■* he IS Feeding you up until you are big, and then lie will eat yon*’* 
Tic lliHit took them nwuy down to Tavesua.^ Taposieai, Inuring no sound from 
the house in the tAaraur, came down and found no one inside, " Wlmt has bocome 
of tny grauJchildrcii ?” he said. He went down to iho cUfF, and aaw thorn on tho 
l>oneh Ik?1ow. •* What are yon doing down there, my gmndcJiildren ? ” and he 
went ilovTn after Ihein, hoping to enclose them Inside the rocksL ButMoshikiBhiki 
ent the rocks at Masnataga,*' and he aud the boys went out Uiwawls the f<ca. 
Taposiesi followed. Tlioy wont on with Mosldkislnkl at Toringakast, and went on 
to Sin, and cliiiibctl up Feiava, and went on towards Monugo.' They climlicd 
/«ja((Xi!;i 2 i>H.’' Tlio Ixiya became tho scwls and Moslukishiki the core of tho 
hrcadfniit. Tapoeiesi said, "This is my breadfruit" and went to get firewood to 
cook it. When he was making the fire the boj-a watered it (urinated) and put it 
tint. He went awny to get more food. 'Wlieii he was awnj' ibey left tlie 
taviokopu and climbed by means of the iartt^ up into the sky. When Taposiesi 
relumed he found no one in lha breadfruit tree, but saw them in tlio sky, " How 
did you get up there, my gramldiildrenf (live me tho vino (or creeper) that [ 
may cliinh up." They threw it down to him and pullixi him up Bome distance ond 
then let go. " How did you let me fall ?" naked Taposieai. " You did not lake a 
good hold." He tried again, and fell, and laid down. Otic of the lioys came down 
like a Jly and axominod IiIul He went up and said, “He is dead.” 

Anuther came down like a largo Idnek ant (tanxttay' and cxamincfl him. lie 
liaaseil ihrough Iiim, entering at tlio mouth. " He is dead," lie said The other 
Ixiya came down. "IVliero do you stayf" asked Moshikiahiki of (snc. "I otii a 
fiian of Mouiign." " You will stay in Mcuugn." “'What is your land ?" ho asked 
of another. “Sin," " Tlien you will stay in Sin." " What is your land 7 " " 1 am 
n man of Ason." “You will go to Ason." “Wlmt is your land7" “Aknna," 
"Oo.” "’What is your land?" "Matangi." "Go.” "What is your land?’’ 
■'|{nro.” “ Go." “ Wliat is your land ?" " Pau." “Tliim we two will go." Ami 
ihus Moshikiahiki took up his stay in Pan.'* 
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tL —^MATTKriKi TiiuasliiCs. Tuttm. Jftv. IK Giny. 

Toraiu&iiJiiuA,’ Iiuviiii' eateo oU the iuJiubilants, goca and Itxiks for blaek people, 
eulu tiieai, tlicu looks for white people (tlda does uob mean Euix)jH.‘uivB), and tukett 
theni ojid tlirows them mto a liolo of a rock and shuts them up, and says to them, 
that they arc to wmt for lum till he goes )uid nmkce mH* for their food. 

They retuain iii the cave and slog and dance. 

Uutiktikl goes past and knotva tliat Ite hears dancing. He says, “ Ho t who 
iiiu you ? Tliey dauc<t> but say, Wo here." But ho says, Who nro you ? ” 
Hut they say, “ Wo bote, our ancestor goes to make nilioaf itert for oui’ footh” 
But ho says, **Tliey say ho goes to make ii«ri for your food, whereaK he kills 
you and goes to make with you.” But one says," Aliss 1 my faUier^iu- 

law!” But another says, “Ahts! my fadierj” MalLktlkl stands mid bolds a 
fitfaa* and breaks in pieces the rock. TJiey come out, and going up, nm until 
they oomc to a place and see a row of fish sLorew'arda. They eat and leave uone 
of Tii minsKm iifi* fooiL 

■r 

TcmmsTimlis runs and runs and deans nihasf nrrf and goes hock to the Iiolo 
of the rock and sees they arc gone. But he says <with bad kiiguago), “ 1 Jiavc 
spoilt all my food I” He runs aud runs, holding his bead down westward 
and feels it cold; iio runs eastward till he feels it hot; ho runs and eats his 
fish. 

Hutikllki and the children {the follows out of the cave) nm and feel they aro 
tii-cd (I), and look up and see a nudhipo* hanging. They go up and pull out ils 
core. The children go iu and hll up tlie space (a hole about six inches long and 
one inch and a hall in dhiiuctor). Mutiktikl sits on the edge of the core hole and 
jiuta iu again the core. 

TiJiaiuflamufl runs ouhI runs, and feels hunger biting him greatly, nnd locks up 
at tliiiL malvpo and sees it hanging. He says, “ Lot mo pluck the hioIo/w and cook 
and eat it, nnd be satislied, and seareh for my food"(i.e., for Uiose who had escaped 
from the cave). He goes and takes wood, und heaps it tugothci and diiubs and 
plucks the mahtpo and comes clown aud lays it on the lire and cooks it. Tito 
youjigstois feel the steam which is killing them. Muldktiki tolls tlicni to put out 
the lire (ua in previous story), aud the fire goes ouk Tvramsdinus takes away the 
liroiulfruit and lays it down and goes and looks again for wood. They pull out the 
core and come out and pnt tlio core in again aud nm and ruu, and look up at a 
shc-oak troo, and sec it standing inland.^ They nm inland. Mutiktikl says. 
Hasten for the shcHiak." Tliey hasten aud hasten, aittl come just there below. 
Climbing up, they all go to the top. Matiktlkl lias akeady sealed himself In the 
fork of the tree. 

TcnuusSiinus looks for them, and was going hither and thitliGr, and goea up 
aud looks down into a (lool of water. Matiktiki tosses fitKiucntly his crest of 
feathers. Tdiamsaiutls (seeing Matiktiki rbfiecletl in the pool) springs down and 
sploahos In the water-hole and conies up and woa standing. Mutiktikl st^’s. 
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Youngsl^rs! laugb.” The youngstera laughs and say *^HoJ whfit are j ou doing 
there after liaWng run Mtlier and tliither?^' lie eivya, ^Alaa! my cliildren. 
How {lo they tmmage to go tliere ? They eay^ We went, on Uie i^aling of our 
haudii-” He goes there on Iiis Iiands and splita lliem, and says, Aina t I have 
split and spoiled my hands. How do yois, always do it?*" They say* We went 
on the soles of our feeh'" (The saine thing berallH his feotp hh head, and his 
krieeft,) Matikliki aayR/*We went on this tiling,^" and lots down a sTnn]l rcipo^ to 
which Tl-rams^mfis han^ on, and goes np^ and cannot make the fork of the tiee^ 
and Bays* “ Alas I my foodl Yon do tease me/' Matiktlkt takes a Jiifau and cuts 
ill two the sniaJl rope, and he falls down and strikes on the ground 

Tiiey scud forth a black dove. It goes and shouts into his ear* and finds that 
he lies and ie silent. They send a bronze-wing dove, ond it witih and finds 
that ho lies and is iilent. They mm] a It bites him and Bees that he lies 

and is si Lent Ttiey send a Aaiiyorar/dr/ It goea at id stooiis and iiosaes right 
though the hotly^ TLsey gee blm^d stnins upon it. (Hence its red breast.) They 
exclnuiit ''He is ikad verily.'^ They come down and go and helinliL Matiktikl 
Ltike^ a bamboo fislnng-itHj (from which he makeB a knife) tfmt ito tiiay janre 
the l>odj% One by one they rise till every one wlio had been eaten came 
to life. 

'S. TAKtiAKOA* THE OaioiN OF CocosuTS, Aniica, /M Gtmn. 

Tangaroa* liml in Tavakosnni in Aniwa. Tliero was a wommi, named Kcke, 
in the district of Havaro. Tangaroa was one duj following the coiiTBe of the 
vine of a and Kekc met him. He took Iter lor bJfi wife, and tliey had a 

son, and they lived in TavakoBura. Tangaroa now and again left Aniwa and went 
over to liupiipu* and to Xaliabusima^ and lo Natuoiii® and to other jharts of 
Taiitia. When he went away, he left ]>art of him beliind as he ivas big and long 
liko a lioiiise.* Once he went aw^ay altogether, and then the wuman took her 
diild and returned to Itavaru, When Taiigaroa retumed Lo Tavakosura, he foiintl 
that his wife ajid otdld were gone. Where ore they two gone tv ?" and Lie Mew 
a Paii*H pipa What is that ? " asked his wife of those round about- Oh ! it is 
only the iviuJ blowing through the leaves." The whist ling ctiniinned* and 
she began to clean up the premises, and swept it all round Then he caino in 
gradually and filled up the whole space. Sbe got some and saints other 

rcKJtti* and chewed tbuui for him to drink He said/* If, wlicii I dmUc it, 1 iive^ 
then we three shall stay together^ if not, you will cut ofl niy Iiaad, and bury uje." 
Hti iltauk liui i»rm luid died At uuDe, She cut off the l.eiid uni buried the bex^’j 
and tbcD pliuited tlie heud in u heap cf rubbish in tliu pretnisea. It ^'rew and 
became a nahmit* A fence was nnuk miiiKl it. It grew Ini^cr otid beenuw a 
nitt,"* and a larger fence woa put round iL Xeke giave her eon the coconubj that 
grew on itj but gave none to others. 

Otiiure ate the fruit of the/fftou,'* ^4 tlie/Mw;,“ TUs mother told him not to 
give any of liia food to others One day ho was out with other niiilJnju, and he 
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saw them eating putldingg of these fniite. He asked them to give him one, hut 
they rerused. He saiil, '* I Iiave a very good pudding myself." ** Let us see it f ” 
they asked. He retiimed to hie premises, brought tJia coconut made into a 
pudding, and guve it to thorn. Each one took a bite of it, and they ate, and ate, 
until they ate off hifl liond. He went loek to his premises crying. 'When his 
mother saw that hia hand wafl bitten off she wiis ungty and pulled off the leaves 
of Llio csooonut tret She threw away and tliey fell in Samoa, 

RftDtoiiga, Xiue (Savage Island), and thus these islands have large goal coconuts, 
while the bail ones have been left for Auiivo.'* 


4 TaxgaIjUa and Seihata. Tlwtflffl. Jfer. ir. Uray. 

Tangalua^ hud all Am wan ivomim, SdmaU, as his wife. She Imd a little boy. 
Tlie Aiiiwnna hated Taugalua, because, as they said, he was not ii mnit but only a 
ghost,* So they killed him with a big dose of IJefore ho dial he tohl 

Seimata to watch the place where he was buried, for sonietliing would grow thnro 
that would he food for lier and her child. Aa Tangalun lay draak with inm he 
wagged his tail* agaiu and again, and died and was buried. Out of hla two eyes 
grew a coconut tree.* But (»uly Seimata and liet child knew that its nuts were 
go«l te cot OuG day Seiinata left her little lioy alone, eating a nut, and told JlIiu 
not to tell anyone where he gut it, Somo Iwj's got him to show them the tree, 
Hicy pulled iiuta and ate thein. One boy in his greal ate tho points of his 
fingers. Seimata was very angry, and pulled up tho tree and lore it to fragments. 
Tlie wijiil scattered these among all Uie islomls, so they all have cocoituts now. 

6. The Ohigik oJ Death. Tantut. Hsv. tPray. 

Mtitigimeiveiva, having become an old woman, goes and lakes her giundchild 
in her arms, and walks with the aid of a stick and goes dewn seawards in ortlor 
til at she slittll bathe. She seta down her grandchild in a cavity of a white coral 
rock, and sheds her atfin and bathes. Then she tokos a diflerent skin and beconies 
R young wniumi and puts on a ihmnmartV and goes in order tlial she inuy tnke 
her grandchild in her arms. She says, ** My grandchild t let me take thoe up in 
my aniifl.” But lier granJcliild aaya, “ TJmu art a different person; my graudmyther 
is not liore." But her grandmother says,I speak good, but tliun sayest evil." 
She goes aud tak^e ngniu the old-vraman-skin, and goes tewonl her, and tekmi her 
up in her arms. 

It happens Uke this that wg always die, and always die mdeed, if she liail 
not hindered her grundmutlicr from taking her in licr arms, we would luivu 
remained (u., lived) and always have been casting our skin and would not 
iudcetl have died.* 
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SiDji'BY II. llAt.—Storks/>v)tl the Southern JWfw Seh'i^, 


h This stoiy is told witli very slight vamtioiis by the people of Auiv^ii, 
They give more dutnils of tlio attempts of Tn^iosicsi to rcacli the sky» 

^ TiijKisiusL I Jiftva I^oeo unahle to tmcc this porsun in the oastern Icgonils. 
■ Tlio mams is the open space In the oentre of a I'ltlyuesum village. * Tau is a 
place ill Futuna. '• Kimavini is a path leading to tlio great hill which forms the 
centre of Futuna. * Tavesua is the Ion ding-place uoor the mUsiuti station, 
“ Masuuiagu is near the iiimUng'^phice. Taringakesi mid Feiavn um near the 
mission sLataou and landing-pkce; Momiga is the centml hill of FuturuL ’In 
those and similar wonls la ie Lho dolinite article. is the breadfruit tree; 

Sumoau, Tttrie, tile almond tree. Turanffo, tito common liotise-fly ^ 

Samoan, etc., taii/jo. Tnrvabt, Samoan hkito, a largo vonontous unL Mniiitgu, 
Sio, Ason, Akumi, Mutangi, llaro, and Iku are l-lie seven districts into which tlie 
island of Futiiua is divided. Sometimes tlio locative particle i is ptvUxul — 
iuionjigu, Iniatangi, at lilounga, at Uatmigi. 

2. In Taliiia a story of this kind is called 

‘ TenniiBumus is not titkecU elsewhere in I’uLynesian or Ihlelaiiesiau mytk 

* AVi’cntl is unexplained \ «er£ is the Taro esuuleutiiiiL * Nijiarara is animal fmal 
eaten witli taro or yam as a seasoning. Those in Uie cave uuderstuod tlmt 
lerainsuuiua Imd gone to get taro /or thdr loud, but his iulcntieii was to gel taiti 
to cook with them. * The fti/ttu is an axe of vvhito atone used for cutting out 
cuiiocs. * Afai^, a vai'iety of Lreaj.1 fruit U™. Cf. previous stoty. ■ The she-uuk 
or iruU'Wood tree (Casuariua)j nil in TannUj is colled too in Futuna and ilic 
Folynesiuii Ulanda. This atory may ho com^Ktred with that of Qat (CudiingLou's 
Mtlane^aus, p, 1G5). Qat and his hrothurs escape from the can nil ud Qasuvura by 
eliiiibing an arn (L'asuai'iua}^ Qasavani is dashed to pieces against the sky. ^ Tlio 
MiaJii is on ant with tt very jniiuliil Into, the roatu of Lbo previous stoiy'. * The 
haui/ameto is a small black bird wltii o bright scailet breast. A'myct Is a prefix 
to other bird names, c^., kaayaMU, au owL The Kknffamdamm ate the iMsoplo 
of the north and west of Tanna, who docorute their bodies with red paint; the 
Jimarikojcnhiiin, I'KiopIe of the oppositu aide of the island, do not so [#aint 
liiemsolves. Meta is thu oiyectiva “ bloody/’ from nUa, blood; min is the sign of 
the ] dural. 

11. ^ Tangaroa is also culled Toirauma or Lakeiim " jrarc is a till ruous plant 
with a trailing stem, simiLu to Hio }iun. * llupapu, Fort liesolutiou, Tiinna 

* Xaliuhiisiimi, WmisU J, Tan ns, * Naniom, Kwomore, Tauija. ’ l^aiignroa wus a 
gigantic cel or soa snake. ’ Too. iron-wood (Casuutltm), " Kava, riixjr motbystietiui. 

* Aa&i«(i(, tlie sago pslm. jVi«, the coconut j^iahn. “ Fokat is dceeriUsd ns a tree 
like tliofcwidno tree. 'VVliat the latter is I do not know. **Tlm is a tree 
with a pemvlike fruit, sou tain ing u hard inedible seed. ’* Tomjiro, the centml 
leaves of the coeo-polm; (ano, its, bolungiug to it, /iro, iuiicrmost sprout; Sunioan, 
tiio. » in Itarotongo, coconuts are said to have sprung from tlie head of Tuna, 
ilc assumed the sliuiio of an cel, and Lis head was out oD' by liis lover, Ina tiioe 
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aitu. Twill oflco-palnio sprang from tlie two IiaIvos of hia brain j one red, aacruii 
to Tangaroa, tbe otlier gteon, saercd to Bougo. TIic white kernel of a coconut, 
wliioU waa not to Ix! eaten by a woman, woa is toro o 2’um, Tuna's bmiii. (Gill, 
Myths and SvHijf, p, 7T.) The coaceptlon of Tongaroa oa a enake or eel does not 
seetu to occur in Eastern Folynesia. 

4 ' Tangiilim is the Tauim form of tlie word Tangntoa. * Because of bis eel 
or snakc-likc form. * Cf. the Aniwa and Itarotougun versLous. 

5. * iftTdNhbiW, a young woman’s apron. ’ This story may Im coiiiparoJ with 
a similar one in Cudringtou's Mdmunimts, from Ombn, Lepers Island, uortb of 
Totma. 
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NOTE ON SOME AlfERlCAN rAEjVLLELS TO EUItOl'EAN 
AOlUCULTUItAL CUSTOMS. 

JSv N. W. Tiioiws, 

IiJ hm works an Uie ogrjciiltiiral customs ol tlie Euixipoun 
only appeab occasionally^ ^ accident, aa it were, to savage 

paniUcIa His investigations seldoni led him to books wlvith dealt ivith oornitriea 
outside KuropOp and Lie ^vas thus deliarred from eating testimony, wliidi would 
not only Jiavo told in favour of bis views, but also nffordofi a striking proof itiuc 
coinoidenDes in oustotu aare not necessarily due bj tnaimuiiHsiou. 

There are»no doubt, at the pteseut day muny c^se$ of Eimipetui ngrioultural 
ceremonies having beon taken over by the ItiJiun Lribea This solution will, 
however^ luinlly hold gtiod in the case of tlie following parallels to the ciLstonia 
of Europe, It was the cnstotM at the end of Fobrutiry to take oa large a deer liide 
m could lie procured, and, leaving iJie honu on it, to lill it with aU inanner of 
herbs, and bow it toother. TJie befit fruits were Cofiteixed to the ijorns, and 
other parte fastened to a ring or piece of etulH They then proceeded to an opeu 
spacoi and fueteued the skin to u IxigJi treOp turning the Jic4ul towarde the casL 
Thereupon they oflered a prayer to the aim, askiug it to give them in the 
future these aanie fruits. Tlie kmg aiid Uie xuagician stood nearest the true 
and oRidated, and tim remainder of the ixeuple atotxi further ofll The hide woa 
left up until the following yearJ The aecouiii seams to refer Uj tlorida, 

A custom exists or existed nntd tocetitly in the wc^t of America wiiich nuiy 
perhaps be regarded as analogous. Tlie Papago iHjrfomMsd a min dance in July, 
at which a deer's ht^aJ was lixod on a pile aad il* Rush uudcrueatli; the daiiuem 
wore unmarried boys and girU who tilwajH faced the moon, and Uithed when 
it fiot.* Them is, it is tnie, no explidfc assertion of any conmjction with agri¬ 
culture, but it niay be inferred. A rain dance perfomicd at a fixed season 
can Jiardly have been anything else than a rite to promoio ilm growth of 
vegetation. 

The Pawnees in tJieir religioiiB cerBinomea dance, sing, and pray li&fom a 
bird Btutlcd with all kinds of roots and herbs ; they have a fabulous tmdjticn 
that the nioming star sent tliii bird to tlidr ancestors as it^ miiresentativa* 

■ He Bi-Vp Dk JftfKw ttViti KXX¥, Frinkfuit j liWl ; faL| quoLi^g at>me eoHy tmv^Iliir 
wkoni £ liavg not yst icIentiSutL 

* Am. AafAnj 0.&i vii, 305^ 

* 1143 Suict, 0 / Of^oni p. 357, 
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AccortUng to m account takeji by Hnnuiianlt ttom Pnctorins,' tbu Pniaaian 
Slavs used to ktU a when they sowed Llitsir winter corn, ainl consumotl 
its Jioah with many aupointitions ceremonies. Tliey Uioii Inwig its skin uikju 
a high polo near an oak, ami it remaiiioa there until harvest. Then a bunch 
of all sorts of eom and herbs was fastened over it, and after prayer had been 
oITeitKl by a peasant who officiated as pilest, Llio younger p<»rtioii of the aaseiubiy 
joined hands and (^lancod round the iwlc. Tlie corn and herbs were then divided 
iLUiuii" iUeui. 

A somewhat similar custom seems to have prevailed among the Wognlea. 
When a reindeer was sacrificed ontl eoLiin, tlie shin witli the horns was left as 
an otTmlug, and aoiuetitucs tilled with ricsc.* 

Tho pamUeliMu between tlio American and European customs is tiicrefore 
very complete. This does nut of course imply that the cjiplaiiation of the facts b 
the Bnme. lint we may infer that this is the case. Tlio vom-spirit which we 
know in Europo reappears almost unclianged in America. The JIauilan belief 
on tho subject of the anitnal corn-spirit was very explicit. They said that 
the "old woman who never dica" sent geese in tlm spring, and tlie getsso 
represented Imr; if eleven wild geese were found, it was expected com would 
be plentiful; both com and the Linls were taUhid the " Old Woman.” Besides 
geese Uic stag seeiiiH to have been regarded os a form of the corn-wpirit. A 
great stag or a white-tailed stag waa said to keep patches of com for the “Old 

W onion.'** 

Among the MaudwiB, as with the Pawnees, the corn-spirit was thus mainly 
idontifiod with birds of variouB sorts. Among other tribes the corn-Bpirlt sceiua 
to have hocii regarded as iiicoiiH>tato in deer, as in the Florida example, 
hi Kew England there was a harvest festival, at which new corn and buck's 
tlcsh were eatijiL* The Chcrokeas celebrated a similar festival* The liclawatijs 
Lad li feast of first-fruits \ before any com woe eaten twelve of their old rntm met, 
anil a deer and new corn were provided j the veobon was dividod into twelve 
parts and tho com iiiada into oakca. The twelve men held the veuison and corn 
Lowai^a the east, and then eonsumed them ; after tins the people were at liberty 
to eat com and oLlior fruits freely.* 

These facts seem to show Omt there was a patollelbiii lietween Eura]H.^io and 
Indian Ijcliof as well as custom- They also have a beating upon a recent Uitwiy. 
It has been argued that the feast of Bwt-fruite was merely intended as a sign that 
Um taboo was removed, ami that it was not oacniwcntal. If this is so. it is siugukr 
that an animal, which seems to be the represeutalivo of this com-epint, waa also 
ciate^L 

■ Ikliaa Ffushm^ p, (cd. rkraon). 

■* liidf^xg till lUnwtidM of Fiuta^id* iValvr uch Foil', p- 

9 Mojuiaiimiit Pirin^ xxk Wied, m laitTwr &/ X ilmmctfi STBfll 

*• Bupvi ®/ P' S3- 

* 3ilvj p. 4I&. 

* jBvfliUji jQitrRoi 0j (t itPCH^cnl.4#' IWtj 64* 
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TIIE SPlIilT OF VEOBTATION. 

KT R TuffilKAtL COMMintTCATED M J. G. FiLWEff, 

[ReAit AT Msmstt, Jtif* aarir.] 

At t1i0 time tlie Muotis of Now Zcaliiud were first vbitol by Eurfii«eii vuyegent 
tlu+y bad no kiiowle<lge of cercjil croiJS. Food wns alviinknt, kit it consietthil 
iilmnat wholly of eiiUivotod roots sticb n» ATwiiiara (sweet ijotato), iayo (tho orUble 
ornin), Rourda, etc., largely Biipplemeiitcil by wild plant# such as fcrtj-rtwt aud by 
tlio natural produce of sea and river, foreat and plain, birtls, fkb, etc, Tlie crop on 
whicb they most doiiendeti was tlio A'amflffw, a plant not to Iw confounded with 
the yam, for tlio fonner is a variety of convolvulus, ft needed immense care 
in ita cultivatiou, almmit religions care, for every step in its plan ting and 
development was ettendod with elalKnritc ecreiiioiiiiil. Tlio fields in wbicli it grew 
were a Uautifiil sight, now, alas i seldom seen, for It has been almost suiMsreoded 
liy ‘'the snui-destrnyiiig pate to." Kvmara were planted with great regularity, 
Uio tiny hillocka being amuigsxl in lines alnmt jnatlicinatieally true from 
wdmtevoT [loeilion they were viowmb The iiclJa wisrc manured every season 
with fresh gravel from the river-betls, the plant# were picked over carefully for 
the destruction of insect pests, and nut the tiniest weed wiis allowed to break the 
spotless surface of the soil. Tlic A'liwnm was itsalf a god, not to be cooked with 
coiumon fooil, nor liantileil except with rcstrictiou and deference, Tho houses in 
which it was stored were iiqm or sacred (tabooed), and perhaps no food in tho 
world was regarded with such revereneo unless it may bo some holy plant grown 
for priestly use alone or for temple-worship. 

What were the particular b of die ceretitonial by which the culture of tiio 
A'ltjjirtm was npprowjhotl ? They differed slightly as to locality, but those 
practiw^l with antiituo striotneas in one of tiie most famous places of the plant's 
growth, visu, Mokoia lelanr] in r,,ake Eotonia, were as follows;—• 

Tlte priests wont forth to tlio forest to cut and collect boughs of the sockhI 
mujoeH tree. On that day tlie pietiplc fasted, for that tiny nud the dny following 
were very eocrod. The waters of tho lake were fapu (prohIbitodX the fish were 
not to bo (taught, nor might a canoe put forth on tho lake. The priosts carried 
the mapoa boitghR to the alLur of tho goi] uauiud "Tito Fathor of ttie f^uth ** and 
recited the incantations rcseived for that occasion, laying the boughs upon the 
stone image until Die sacredness had been imbibed 1 >y them. In the evening of 
tliat day the priests wont into the fields, made ready for the Kamara to Im planted, 
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«uJ stuck the l»TancUi>e into tin? grouiid, repeating another iticutitatiau iiuil 
CM treating the g«ia to send a fertile crop. In the morning of the next day they 
went again and recit&l cLanos while tlio eecd-tnhere of Kumara were heiiig 
planted in the little hills which had l>con measured otid set off by saored oorcts. 
If the eiiltivntiDii wua that of a chief, the skull of that cluefa father or aneesUir 
Wiis diBitjtet-nHl (tA, brought From the iturial-csvc), and phicctl besido tlie mftpoit 
iHiitghs to ensure a gotsl crop. Tlie Arawu tribe, however, at the pariicidar phree 
iu rjuestioii {Mokoia Island) u^d for this pur^iose tlie tinie-hutioured skid] and 
liones of their giiint ancestor Tuhourangi, but in many otliur places the skulls of 
vanquished enemies were set up round the sides of the fields to promote a large 
supply of route. 

Everyone eonnecteil with the planting or han-esting of Auwwim was very 
amired. All the trien, ehief and foUewore, who worked at the {danLing did so 
alkSrduUdy naketl They kept perfect time os they toiled, giving loud cries ac 
intervals, a shcnil when the ground was first broken by digging, another when 
taking Uie young slnnts from the tubers, anotlier when the tuliers were set iu the 
littio uiounds. The A'uwm sots wore addrcsaoil aa if tlicy were animate oljecto; 
they were reminded liow they ought to loihave to grow well, how the best effects 
were to W obtained frrjm sun, wind, and rain, how the littlu roots w*ere to hold 
on, nor were romindets of the heavenly origin of the plant loigottcn, 

Tlio favourite hymn wa« an adilress to the hero-goj Mttui, beseeching his 
favour, and by some tribes three stokes or pillars were set up in the cultivation. 
Each i>Ular represented a god, these l)eing ICahuhtfft (the Hninbow), JtfiiHi, and 
AfnriJwkn^ Offeirings were mode to them, and thou the priests wont to consult 
the iniage of Kfi7itiiura that stooil in the temide of the tril)e. JCtihuktira 
was particularly a goti to be propitiated, for it Is said that it was through 
Jiini that tlie ancestors of the Maori first oisqnired the holy root If the 
deity whs prcjiared to send a good exop his iniAge would shake or tremble, and 
this was accepted ns a sign that the A'inuAm fields would lie pretectod by the 
heavenly powers from liiimau or iiaiuml foes. The riivist leariierl f»riesl to !«.■ 
procured was (i}>taincd, often w'itb immense dilticulty, for the slightest inistoke or 
omission maiht in the ccremomjd provokisd tlie auger of tlie gods and the priest 
would die, 

Tlie above-written dciseHpticii is that of tlie procedure which took place nt 
the beginning of this ccntinyv but if we lenrn from Lmditton wo sbalJ find tliat the 
cc«?nnniy of bringing out skulls and skeletons to promote fecundity of orops liarl 
a darker origin. Legend mya that the Kitmara was brought to New Zcakml frenj 
Hawuiki, Ijy two men named Tauknta and Hoake. Hooke returned to hia own 
oountiy as a guide to the canoes which stnrtoil to get more of llie roots, but 
Taukato was eacriliced and hie hlood sprinkled upon the door-posts of the 
store-house in which the first crop of Auiibvrts ivas placed, lest tlie spirit or 
esoence (njiiHri) of the root ahotild vanish and return no more. Hoake did not 
come back from Hawaikt, but hb desccudojito in the sixth geneintion arrived in 
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Xew ^ealaiul witJi their canoes loaded vrith AwBiam Tlic akull nf Tautata yms 
token from its biirinl-cave and was set up on the edge of the plantation, a seed 
^tmara lieing placed in cadi eje^-jocket of the situJI. Fioni that time on, one of 
Tankota’s descendants was slain each time the Zitmars cereinonial was observed 
ood the Wood of tlic victim spHnkIcd on the door posts of the ,ff«aiam-istor& 

All readers of &fr, Frasers hooka am awnn? of tJio wide'Spread ceremoniCH 
attending the plantin'; and harvestiar! of empa. We cannot^ of oonTse. expect to 
find among u people like the Maona (to whom com was unknown) auj ceremony 
resembling “ the Com Mnther," etc., but it apiwana to me that thoao older and 
more terrible rites coniiecterl with the worsbip of *' the Spirit of Vegetation “ wore 
once as folly pmetisad hy the Polynesians iis by the better known peoples of tlio 
ancient world. 
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NOTES ON MALAY METilL*WORK. 


Bv Wai^Tkb KosEnrAIJf, BJL, St, Jolm'a College, Citmbri{!g& 

(FaXSZXTES IteKVAAT 13X11, 1001, Wivit Flates X, XL] 

Mb. W, W, Skuat recGDtly asked tne Cu examine a number of spcoLmens of 
Malay metAt-work, in the hope that tbe use of the tuicroscope would enable tun to 
settle all doubts ns to tbe nature of soma of the metals used by the Malays. The 
preoant notea cmliody the results of the micioscopic examination but in all 
other respects are based on Mr. Skeat’s account of proooasea whicb be has hiuiself 
witnessed. Tlio experuuental work described below was earned out in the 
Engineering Laboratory at Cambridge by the kind parmisBion of Ptorossor J. A, 
Ewing, F.RS. 

I. Thb MA.Ki>fti OF A Malay Kiifs. 

The most interesting spociiuBn ia a damascened \fulay Jb’ia-blade, illustrated m 
PI, X, I, XI. 3. Tt vm iiindo for Mr, Skeat near Tnm^inu by ft Malay smith 
w*bo spent four days on the work. The tools of the Malay smitli are simple rtkI of 
AoniewlmL printittvo construction, hut do not diiTer very much from those to be 
found hi a European amithy j foige, ativils, hammers, tonga, cliiadB and files are all 
ill use, but the European '* cold and hot setts ” used for cutting off pieces of iron 
are replaced in the Malay smithy by ft tool called Tliis is simply a small 

“cold chisel," but it is fixed in a long wooden baudlo frain which the clrUd 
projects at tighl-angles. nud in use the hujid of the cltiool is struck with a liaiumer 
while the handle merely serves to hold it in place: Another peculiar featuro of 
the Malay aiuithy are tlie belloivii, whicli aie made on the cylinder-ftiid-piatoii 
princtple. 

Tlie Stalay smith begina the manufacture of a. AnV hy uiakmg a pile of short 
liars, ae shown in PI. X, 2. In thia pile it will tic seen that the burs arc altertmlely 
thick and thin, and according to the Malay smith, the thick bars arc made of a 
different metal fioni tlml of the thin bars. In fact, one set of bars bad been made 
by cutting up and forging down a rod of wrougbt-iron uhtainral, pns^imably, from 
Siugupoie. while the others were made by stmightening and drawing down the 
blade of n wee^liug-inslrumcnt colled Iri. Tlie siuith ctdleil the uToaght-iron 
hesi sK'g, while he called the metal of the hoe-blade Wsi puiiwr, so that he sectuft 
to have regarded them us two different kinds of iron; on the other hand the Malay 
pnmo lor the steel of their tools is bhi —so that the suiitli must have known 
that tlic lioe-blaile he used was not made of the same steel us Ills tooU. Hie 
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mlcTOsiwpic cxfiiDitinUon of spectDiEna of tliose metals has. I thiok, settled the 
qoeation ol the nntutio of tlie ftfisi ftei and jJtfiwor used (ii Mr, Skeat's speefmeu, 
Tlio pile of niue liais aa seen in PI. X. 2, is then beatod, welded tf^tlior ami 
drawn down to a wmsldemble length; but the welding process is very primitiw;— 
the pile is heated, dippetl in water mixed with clay, re^hiatetl, and then hamincfisl 
together. The long jiar ao formed is healed again, and is then heat into the ronn 
of the scroll seen at (n) and (i) in I’l. X, B. It sliould he retnemlwred, liowevei', 
that in making this scrtill, llie long bar is so held tliiit llie l>endtng tnkes place in 
tho plane of the welds, so that, in the scwlla as we see them in Fig. 3, we have 
nine laiaimK standing on edge next to one anorher, bnt of eonrse welded together. 
Two such scrolls are ueCil for each ^*rta 

In the neat step of the proceaa, iSsi steel derived from old to^da- — i» 

forged into three pieeee, shown at {c), and (c) iu Fig. 3, conespouding in sbiipe 
to the two wndls (rr) and {t). Tlio cetitral layer (ri) is iiirtcdi thicker tlian ihc 
others iuid ultimately forms the Inxly of the blad(L Fioally two small pieces arc 
ctu from the huniimteii luir of which the scrolls have lieen made, and aie bent to 
form the pieces shown flt {/) and in Fig. 3. Thu seven ideces shown in Fig. 
3 are then wcldwl logether, I icing placed in the order in whicb they are shown in 
the figure, the result beitig a Imr having a central layer of tool-sliicl. with a Ijiyur 
of laniinated scroll on oitlmr aide of it, nud that again covered 1w a thin layer of 
steel. When this pile bus l»een welded it is forged down to Llio Icjigth and 
thickness i'e<inired to gjv'c n blade of the desired eifflj. This is done with Eome cate, 
os the Mnlays lielieve thiit the diinensionB of the flniebod A-rta are of great 
importauou io bringing good luck or misfortuoe to the wearer, 

Tlie "Imft ” of the Am is then formed by notching the edge of the bkids closo 
to its base and gradnally drawing iJie portion lietwcen the notdies down to the 
fnrot of a thin spike which is intcndeil to enter the hilt. The next step in the 
making of the /;rj> is the prixiuttion of the wavos or einuositiea of the edge. 
Where these arc small and mimerons, they are produced by grinding and filing, but 
whore they are fairly long tliey ore made by forging, bi this operalioD the entire 
blade is liotiL alternately to one side and then to tlie other; this i$ doiit- hy 
mippurtiiig its etuis upon two luivils and holding it edge up wliilo it is struck mth 
a bniinuer. But the bonding is localised at each sncoiSflivi! aiiot retpiiiB), by firat 
heating tlie blade and thou cooUng it witli water, leaviog only tliat jjart rcd-hoi 
where the bending is to occur. 3!ach wave thus represanta a sepninte eperation of 
iicuting and bending. 

When ibe WHVwt are flnblied, tins krii is driven into the ground for about 
two-thirds of its length and thus held firmly w'hile the duyn or “chin " ol the lihale 
ifl fonned. Two notches are cut in one edge of the blade, tlm notches me likri nut 
and the small tongues of metal left are then bant us .uidicatcd in FI, XI, where 
(o'j and (0) rnprusent three successive stages of the process. 

The blade is than withdrawn from lha gronml aud its cutting €)dges are 
roughed out with a lila, tha blade being lield in V-blocks. In Una ujieratlou the 
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tliiok wjnttnl portion of the hladf is carefiillj lefl niitintchwl. Tlie nest step is to 
heat the liaft anil twist it in » way w}ucL is believed by ibo Malays to give it a 
letter hold on the hilL Then the collar or guard is welded on tiio hlwle at liic 
haft eutl, Tlus collar Is niflde of a piece cut oH‘ from the end of the blade in the 
rough elate and thei^fon< consists of alteimte layers of steel and " laminated scmil 
The piece is forged to the proper siiupCj pimelied to receive the haft, and notched on 
dte under side eo as to form a sort of “mortice and tenonjoint with the blnrle 
w'hc!:i pushed down upon it. Some indentations are also punched cm tiie aides of 
tills collar and it is cioinied tliat tiiey cause the pattern to appear moi '0 clearly at a 
later stage. 

The blade being now oompUtefl, is hardened by first heating in tlio forge and 
then f|ueriching in water, tlie temper attained being a mere matter of (incident or 
guesa-work. The blade is then ground to its final shape on a grindstone hung in a 
frame; tU© stoue is driven by a string which is pnlled urn I ndeased in sue!i a w^ay 
ii& to alternately i.riiid tuid unwind itself mi the spindle of the stone. Wlaui enelj 
a grindstone liecomes eccentric throuph wear, the Muday smith “trees-' it by 
tuming, much aa an English smith would do. 

The central portion of tlie blade has bean ground dowm a little in the kat 
operation, but now th© whole blade is fdeJ ilowu and is then ready for “pickling" 
or etching. The blade is laid in a wooden trough containhig a mixture of sulphur, 
anlL and Ijoiling rice-water, sfitne of this mixture Iwing rubliedall over the iris with 
a spntula The blade is left in this liquid for two or three days, when the 
damasocnetl pattern appear© on the surfflco, and it only remains to clean the blade 
with limes. 

Two questions arise in connection with this process of iTir-makiug t— 

A^Tiat or© the metals used, and wliat is the nature o.f t he action that produces 
the damask pattern i I hoped that tlio tuicroBCiope would enable me to throw 
some liglit on these questions, and I accordingly ©xatnined sections of motal cut 
from tlie lay era of the final pile shown at (rf), (f), and (^r) in Fig. 3. Tlie spedmeiiB 
were cut from the ends of the pieces (d), (cj and (ti) respectively, and a surface of 
©iich was polishctl and etched with dilute nitric acid in the manner customary for 
microscopic examinatioa. Am was to be expected, the speciineiis (n) and (d) were 
Iwth found to consist of th© suuie metal, a “high carbon steel" such os is 
commonly used for tools and cutlery; in the spociwun it was in the soft or 
“ annealiul" state. In this cose the evidence of tiie microscope Ikhuu out exactly 
th© statements of the Malay workman as to the nature of the material 

■With specimen (fi) the result was rather differeuL Ftoni Mr. Bkeat's account 
of its majinfacture, from alteniato layers of pdfiior and ewe iron, 1 expocioHl a trajis- 
terae section of tiie screlf to show altcmating banda of two diflcient nietalt auclv as 
wreughtriren and wild steel. Thu actual section simply shows a series of layers of 
common wreught-irou, ilifTerentiat^d by no p©culiaritiB#i of structure or compusitiou, 
and only marked out by the lines of the very imperfect weldii lietween the layers. 
The imperfeciioii of tliese welds is very marked, and is duo to tho Malay's neg/lcct 
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Lo cleau tbo wddiii}; sarfflcea (idoquateLy, uiid the imperfection id the welds plays 
it moot important part in thu fannatiop of the ilamask paLl^rti. ?l XI. 1 oud 2 
are photogiaphti of sections of the laminated scroll, seen under uotmolly retlected 
light, with a mogDificatiuit of SO ilnuneterB. The micro-structure is typical of 
common wroughl-iron \ some of the bkek bonds seen in tbe phok^rtiphe ore tcacoa 
uf al^-lumds whlcli have boeu eroded by the acid usotl in etehing; the most 
tnarked bands, however, arc due to tlic imperfection of the welds between the 
lauiime, where oxide and otlier impurities Imvc ticen uiiprieoned. 

Tlie microscope then lust of all sliows that the laniinated scroll is made up of 
layers of one kind of metal only; in this spedweu, at any rate, the 6&i «« imd the 
/Jdmor of the Malay smith dilTer only in name, ll; b of course quite possible 
that Malay tradition rMiitires the smith to use iron from two different aouices 
although it seems probable that the smith believed be was dealing with two 
differeut Iduda of metal It ia also just ]>o5sible that in the sj)Comien I have 
examinod, tbe scroll was uccidiiutaHy made of one metal only; but this is unlikely, 
particularly os I believe the damask pattern can be produced with a scroll niiide of 
iron only. According to tlus Hew the whole process dciicuds upon tJie iiaperfccliim 
of the welds between liho liinuiiai of the scroll' — an imperfection wduch is very 
cleiirly shown by the luicroacopeL This scroll is placed between two layers of Btecl 
and subjected to piolougod baumiering at a high tciajiemtuie, the blows falling 
edgeu'ise on the welded loniiiia-. Xa better treatment could be designed for the 
pinqiose of opening the iveldfl and spreailing tbe individual layers, and at ths eainu 
time driving the steel into Urn intetwricfia from above and below. At the tempm-- 
uturc of working, the steel is softer and mom nearly liuid than ibe iron, aud will 
tJiorefore force its way into any opening that may occur. For the later stages 
of the pr(x.-es3 the outer layer of steel is eutirely ground away, and the pickling or 
etching process brings out the pattern by attacking and corroding tbe steel while 
Icoving the iron uuteiuched. It is n well-known fact Uiat steel cun lai ttemRi and 
oorrudetl by many organic snljstances—such, for instance, as the juice of tiie 
liquorice-root—which do not attack iron, and the active ekmout of the Maby's 
pickling-bath is probably a substance of tliis kind 

Filial conlinuation of the corwetness of this view could ouly have liecn 
obtained by cutting a section thmugli the tliiiaheil Atis, hut os this would have 
destroyed the specimen, I was uot aide to do it^ Careful e.3nuninatiou of tbe 
laittem on the surface, however, strongly coiifiniis the view stated above j the 
palteru is seen to consist of bright luiccrroded veins of Iron, embedded hi, aud 
slightly projecting from a matrix of blackcued unJ corroded sted. Taken with tlic 
uncrtiscopic evitleuce showing tiuit the scroll coneists of one metal uni}', T think 
these hwte justify die cuiicUiniou that this theory uf the jiroduction of the pattern 
b correcL 
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IL AIalat GoLEtfiMTrri’s Tools, 

Tiic H[)6ciiEeiifi ivitti which I hod to dcfll Wijrc a tools dud imploiiiotits 
iiRcd hr Jfuliiy ytild dttd dilrcTsuiitlid. ITjeae, st Hhould be rotnennl>eretl. are used 
for wijrkiitj? purer, oiul therefore softer, motal tiuiii is iLseU in Eiirofw. Tlie Malays 
welt their golil in very siuall clay cmdblen. nn u charcoaJ fire, in n portable 
hearth, vrlih bellows attacheilj but much of their work is wrought—tVe,, done hy 
huninicriiig, filing, chisoUitig and emlioasiug. Some of the more interesting tools 
are shown in Pluto X, A-D, A is s conical piece of hanlwoocl used for forming 
rings by liending and hnininering gold ami silver wiroi TJic hninnier is shown at 
B I its head is mailc of the tip of a bullock's hom. This voiy light hninmer is nJso 
used with the set of punches and chiselB seen at C. These cLiseb have a gnast 
varieiy of points owl edges, uiid tliey are wade from a metal width is almost 
white, with a slight yellow tinge; this njetal is also used for iiiaking gongs An 
analysis show's it to ooueist of 70 8 per cent, copper and 2D'2 per cent tin ; it is 
thus a hard bronce not very didereiit from a^iecuhim-inelul. fta mieroatrnctiire 
whicii r have examined, is fairly cJismcteristle of brouaea coatoming about SO per 
cent, of Lin; the mioiustmoturo further atiow'B tliat tlie metal has not been 
wroaghl, but cast in its present shape and doiBbeil by cutting and filing. The 
metal lias in fact been cost iii a chill luoiiW, and is consequently liard itat brittle. 

Plate X, 1), illustrates the slab moulds used by Malay goldsmiths; these 
moulds beai' ornamental mipressioiis into which gold abeet or wire can bo Iiainmercd 
or pouched. The impressions in the mould itself are prodocetl while the materied 
of the mould is still soft and plastic. According to the Malay account these slubs 
are made of a Hubstnnee called jxaulan^ which is made by Iwiling a stiff mixture of 
finely powilered Iflterite or limouitc. "reck resiu," aud cocoauut oil Mr. Skeat's 
specimen, bt»wever, proved on oxaminatiou to be n slab of pmctically pure tin. 
Ml'. Skeat sup|Hi«os that this is an axeeptiotinl example aud llint the Malays as a 
rnle Jo ubc jwimiiiwjf* 

HI, Vessels op Coppbe asd WiirrE Metal: Cem penhta Phocess: Malav 

LathFn 

Mr. Skent s sp w J nmn s further Include a number of hollow vessela of copper 
and white metal. TIjo white metal is called by ilic Maliys " white copper" but 
it couMSts of 95 per cenk thi and 5 itet cent. cop|»r. Thc^ hollow vessels are 
produced by casting, and the inothwl used by the Malaya is similar to the ancient 
European ara perdiOa process. First, a wax model of the object to be cast ts made. 
The model is then l)eddetl in clay, put on in suoosssive layers alEernately witli 
layers of sand. The entire mould when smail enough is attached to a stick which 
senres as a handle; as soon as it is dry the mould is heateii nml the melted wax 
is allowed to flow out by a small hole plerocd through the day for that purpose. 
Tlio mould then contains a cavity of the precise shape of tlie original wax model! 
and an article of that shape can be east by pouring the molten metal in through 
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tliG hole through which the melted wax had nm ouU The articles cast tti this 
way have rt rough surface which tho Malays remove by turnieg the article in a 
lathe. The Malay lathe is ahviiys a simple affair, and in one form of it the work 
is made to rotate in ultematliig directiotis by means of a cord which is attached 
to a liexihle rod utul passes roucd jairt of the work on the lathe to n treadle. 
When the treadle is pressed the string is pulled and the Wfwk rotates m one 
sense while the flexihlc rod liectiinfiB Unt; the treadle and coni are then released 
ajul tho bent rod aireightens itself, driving the work in the opposite sense. This 
appUiuioe has also Itceu Lu use in Europe, 

IV. Chains made bt Castiso, 

Anotlier striking feat in iiict4il-work ia the production of chahiB by casting 
which ia practised by tliu Malays, These chains are iiaeil to iveight and strengthen 
their costinga-uets, tiiid they consist of jttintless rings abont ^ inch in diaiuoter as 
at ti iu fig. 8; ilm material is a fusible alloy of lead and tin. Jointless chaitis, 
produccil by casting, are made by f uropcati and other golihmitlia, bat their 
prD(]uoti<]n by the Malays in evidence of very high devdopment of uietuUurgicol 
arte, particnlarij if the ingenious and well’inajilo moulds are of Malay lipittmi apd 
worknutuship; and this, 1 have reason to believe, is the casCi The mould itself 
consists of four separate pieces of bnm which fit well tugelher; each piece ia 
attached to a wooden handle by means of which it can l»e attached to itn 
fellows or removed from them. PL XI, 7 aiid S uhow the mould in two positions, 
witJi portiniis of a chain in place. Each leiigtli of cliain is produced in two 
stagcfc First, a set of rings are cast, atteclietl to one anothar in pairs (w), by 
tisiiig tlic mould as ah own at as, only without the three loose dugs. These |niirB 
of rings are tlien cut off from the “tags" which hold them together; then the 
mould ia opened as aecu in Fig, 7, aiid the fm^narate liugsi are inserted into tho 
recesses provided for them, as at (lower partX Their position now, relatively 
to tlio other (lortion of the mould, ia shown at v in I'ig. S. From this figure it 
will be seen Lliat if, when witli these riiiga in position, the mould is e hwH and 
another cast is made, the new sci of attacheil ringo will he linked tluoagli timso 
jtlami in the mould, os at w (upper i>art) iu Fig. 7, and at x in Fig 8; the result, 
when released from the mould, being shown at y in Fig, 8. It now only remains 
to detach the " togs " resnltiug from the second easting, and the finished clioin is 
oblniutd as at r in Fig. 7, It is obvious that by placing the last ring of one 
in the first recess of the mould w hen the ncii chain is being mntle, successive 
lengths of otiaiu may lie jouicd np; fio tliat endless cbiiiuB can readily be made. 
This process is very simple in pTootice, ao tliat it is commonly carried out by 
the Mala}' women; but tlie design and workmumiliip of the mould are proofs of 
great meduuiical skill and itigennity. 
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TUKl‘HIJfIlf(5 [N TUTi SOl^TH SEAd 

liy I’llg RkV. J. a* L'HtTMr. 

[PftXHKirTKD Margu 13ra, laoi. With PtiTW XII, XIIJ,] 

Aaotrr Oij^htcen luonthe ago I wrote a sJiort article on “Native Snrgei^’ io New 
PominerR " (Now Bntaifi) to Uiu Bniall MoiitWy periodical issued by tbo Misaioiuny 
Society of wbich I uiq im ngetit. That Jirticle lioa excited bo much biterest in the 
colonics—and evtiii in Europe—that perhaps I aui right iij aEsotniag that a more 
detailed uevnunt, cuntoiiiing the results of my further researeh, may be found of 
value to tlte cause of scieuec and acceptable to tbo Autbropological InatitiitCi 

Aly pnwiuiiH iiii|Diry was liiuitcai Ui New BritaJji iteolf, and in that part of 
the distriet the opemtion of trepliinuig is practised on tiie skuli solely in cases of 
fracture. 

Ill tin* native Fights tlie alitig is the most formidahlu weapon used, a smooth 
stoue as large as a pullot’s egg being thrown with rnoderato accuracy but 
coiiKidcrnhle force. A bhiw from a sling'Stoue is gunernBy the cause of tlto 
frooture for which tho otpeiatiou is found neceasary j tiie depreased portions of Iwne 
or liauuorrbage beneath tlie skull cansiug compresrioji, and daitb ulmost invariably 
nmalts if the injury is not attended ta Injury caused by tlie atone-heodocl dub is 
si in oat instantly fatal, but che llat two-edged club is not so deadly and pei'iuibs of 
an occnsioiial openitiuo. 

Tlic man who performs the operation ia Llio wizard or " tena-pajMit" of tho 
tribe nr district, using a piece of slmll or u, Jkke af obsidian for a Uephine. 

An incision in made over the sent of tlio fmeturo generally iu the aliape of u 
Y or V, and then perhaps some loose fragmont is pickcNl out with ibe finger nail, 
ami while aesbtaiita hold hoclc the scalp, the fractured bone ia scraped, cut and 
picked away, leaving the brain exjK»ed to the sii® of balf-a'Crowm Tiieii, all loose 
pieces Imving Inmn removed, (be acalp ui carefully laid down and tlio wound 
liBudaged vdtb strips of tlie fjamna Btalk about 4 inehca wide, Theim siripa are 
when dry of a spongy nature, the water which formerly tilled the c«lla Iwiug 
replaced by air. Motvover the inner surface is silky to the touch and forma nu 
admirable dressing for tender Kurfucea. It is astriugeiii iu its notion and noit- 
ttbaorbent, all dischorgo escaping below tbo lMu^!^^^. Sometimes a few bruised 
leaves are appHeil before lamdoging. Tha imtieut is genertdly inseittiblo from the 
time of the injury, and, if cousckiiwucas returns during the ^tioa, soon faints 
away n^dn. 

In five or six tlays the lioudnges arc renewed and in two or three weeks a 
complete recover)' is the result The munberof deaths is about aO per cent, most 
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of these restUting from the first injury imd not from any cotopUcnttoa after tho 
opemtioti. Nearly all tlie cU^tha take plane daring or immediately after the 
opcratioii, and 1 am aaanrcd that if a patient once becomes eonscioiia hn never fails 
to niAke a good recovery. 

I have recently OLwovered that on New Ireland (Neii ilecklcnbuig) the 
operation ia perfonned not only in the case of fracture but where there ia epileiwy 
and certain forms of insanity m Iha result of pressnro on tho brain. I liavo in 
tny possession a skull which lias been successfully trephined in no less than live 
places, the man meeting his death some years after tho last operation by a blow 
from an ajm, Tliis man sufiTered from severe heatlaclie with local throbbing. The 
operation was performed each time in the region of the pain, aiid though no cure 
seems to have been effecteil, the operation was at any rate perfectly successfuL 

The most common form trephining takes on Gerrit Douip Tslatnl and Uie coutral 
part of Now Ireland is cutting two or three difiiinela down the forehead 3 to 
4 inches long. This is done for heaikche and what is descrilajit as a boating or 
plnckin^ B>aiL^tion^ 

Thera seems to ho some lienefit in cases of trephining for epRepsy at least for 
a time, Ono native at FtiklK^ on the west coast of New Ireland with whom 
I eonvoiwd had been trepliincil on the top of tlio skull for tliis malady and had 
had no recurrence since the operation. In no ease is it thought ncceesary to avoid 
the course of the suture in ijerformitig tins operation. 

After trepliining lias been perfaiiued there is frerj^uent partial temporary 
para lysis which almost invariably passes away, though in a few f>fls rs it is 
pemumeiiL Idiocy is an oceaaional rasalt nlso. Rut the natives aftirtn that while 
the curea of insanity and epilepsy are many, the instances wliere mther malady 
supervenes after the operatioti are exceedingly few. 

I have plcanare in forwarding iiorewitb three skulls bearing indisputsbla 
evidence of tho perfonnaiice of the operatjou and its success. 

No, 1 is tho aknli of Toara, a native of Kubakada on the north coast of New 
Britain, who was struck witli a sling-stone and trephiuod. He nover became 
conscious, ami ilicd two hours after the operation had lascu perfartnotL The man 
who threw the nling-stone is still living as is also the “teua-papait" wlm 
performed tho operation. From tho latter 1 got my informutiutL The marks of 
the instrnment are cosily visible. 

No. 2 is the aknli of Tomniko, a native of Kahakadti, and shows tlie gniwtli of 
new bone. Ho was trephined about seven years before his death. 

No. :t is the aknli of Tigban, from the village of Olotai, sitnatralalxuit six nulea 
inland From Palabog on the west coast of Now Ireland. Tliis operation was 
performed to core hoadaclie. There arc many people in t.hjfl village who have been 
trephined. It has hecoino fashionable, and a handisoiue girl or boy is generally 
pcraiiudcd to submit to tJie operation as on aid to longevity, there tieiiig no 
need fur its petfuriumiue. 
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DiscrBSios. 

Mr, ViCTon Hohslkt, after Iiavin^ road Air. Cninip’a jiaper to tliu Pel lows 
of the Institute presejit, saiiiTlie pfi]>cr by Mr. L'ruiii|j which f have had the 
honour of readiug Ut you is defloriptjve of the three skulls whkh me here before 
you. Tiioy are skulfa of Melaiusiian natives. Wo are iuronneri also that tJio 
jtidividuai nulives from ’whom itsesa specimens were obtaineil tiavc been o]>erate(l 
on by tlie wizard or high pnest, furth er the histoj^ of each of these th ree cases 
is known to ifr. Crump. Wlien I leceivoil tins paper together with the specimens 
I recognised at once its great iniporteneo to ontliropology, important lietTauso, as 
far as I know of such smgical operations of tho I'laeific Islaadois. these aru the 
iiret specinieus of which we have absolutely retiaide clinical hisiorie& Mr. Cjurup’a 
paper is of very great value liecausc among these clinical historic# there ta evidence 
llint the ojieniiig of tire skui] was done for tho condition of hendoclre, From the 
time of the original publication on the subject of neolithic skulls by liroca 
this possibility of the operation having been done for headache has been direuased 
and hasl>een rejected by many antliropolosgista To-night we are in the poflitinii 
of being able to difttua# tliia ([uestioti witli much more certainty tiioji we could do 
before to illustrate Utts point in regard to headache. 1 venture to show to you 
some lantern elides of Peruvian skulls which I have ctdlectml, in which iho 
operation of trcphhiing has been perfomiod in the same region ns in theso akidls. 
As you will not be able to see at a distance lire points in the specimens 1 have 
made pliiitographs of each, and wc will now put them on the screen (Plates XII 
XI ri). 

Ifo. 1 is the skaU of Tojira, a native of Kabakada on the north coast of Xew 
Ponimeni, who was stnick with a aling-steue and trephined. He never l»canie 
conscious, and died two hours after the operation Imd been perforured The man 
who threw the flliug-«toiie iu still living, as is also the " tenn-po|iait” whotrerfonued 
llie operation. From the latter Afr. Cniuipgot his information. Tire marks of tho 
iustrument are easily viEibl& 

PI. XI r, Ic, is tire front view of the skull; XII, Iff, is the side view showing 
tlie opening. It is obvious from the modified photograph that the edges of tho hole 
ore sharp and unhealed. Tlie roiation of the openuig to the coronal and aagitbil 
sutures indicates that in this case the injury u-os over tlie motor region. A jiatient 
with adepressmt fracture in that spot, if the fRictute is severe, would be tmeonseioua 
and paralysed on the opiiosito aide of the body, 

I show again on the screen under more favourable conditions of light the 
photograph of Uie opening. (Piste XIII, 1.) Yon see now the aHps made by the 
wizard, using a sharp shell or flako of obsidian for a treplune. The oirening has 
been deliberately made by sawing out, wid tbe aame slip can be seen on some of 
tlte neolithic skulls. This is tbe best of the threespedmeua as regards showing the 
purposive nature of the operation. There is no indication of the opening lutving 
been healed, and the patient, no doubt, us Mr. Crump describee, died two hours 
after tbc oparatioti. 

Xo. 2 is tire skull of Tormuke. a Kabakada native, and shows the growth of 
new bone. He woa trephinod about sevon years before hia death. 
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Thi» ut Another «!litig-stotie case, hut it U in a pnu-ttcnlar in&rt of tliu skaU. 
You see iu front viewf PI, XTI, &) that the ridge of the superciliary ridge haa beoti 
depressed towards the orbit, and Uie suture between the frcntHl and lodirymal hone 
has tieeii started downwards. There has been a fissured fracture tuunuigalong tho 
lino 1 have shown you. The region is exactly over the fruntol shma Tlie front 
wall of the sinus has been destroyed and in its place we have a saiiaer-sliapod 
cavity. 

Tlie patient suffered from a depressed fracture of the frontal sinus wJiich has 
been partly operated on, viz,, by picking out the fragmetita of the anterior wall 
ITiis ia not trephining in the proper sense of the word; there ia no indication of 
scratches or sawcuts. 

1 would like to point out that in the ffroca Mnsenin at Ihiiis there is a 
panillel example of a I'entvian skull where, however, in the region of the frontal 
ainus there has been a ddil>enite trepluuUig by ftoeing. Evidently the nperator 
hud bored through tlie tuitenor wall with the intention of breaking down tlie lionc, 
but he found hinieself Ui a new part of the world es far as he was concerned, for he 
saw that lie w'cs not through iho skull but had bone still beyond. LTnder these 
drcninslancea he aliandaiieil the oprrmtion. Tlinl is an instance of distinct 
trephining. Tliis ease lim'. is a mere treatment of [iepri‘..«sed fracture of the 
anterior wall of tlio frontal sinuses, and by using the electric light you can sec 
that the inner table Iicro is intact. Uore is the hitemi view of the skull and here 
Is another view of it, Tlie last photcgi’aph is simply a ujagnilied view of the 
opening. 

T will now give you the details of the third case. 

5fo- 3 is tho skull of Tighan from Uie village uf Olatai, situated alwut alx 
miles irdaiul from I'olabog on tlic west ciumt of New Ireland. Tlus opemtioti was 
performeil to cure heailnchc. 

Here, you see, as 1 said just now, surgical ethics do not appear to enter into 
the matter. It is a very interesting specimen. It is an ordinaiy case of making 
on excavation like a gutter into the skull, almost an exaggeration of a liuiiar 
osteotomy, that Ls to say, cutting into tlie lione in a line in onler to relieve tlio 
soHialled tension. In this ense there has been lui opening made of the inner table 
in H slight degree, to alleviate the sense of pressure from whieti patients suffering 
from ail varieties of boiukcbe arc so apt to complain ol so (icraisteutly. Tlio 
opcrotioii til this case biu lieen over tho Iroutol emineuce where pccptn usually 
refer nil forms of geiicralixed headaoiie. 

Plate Nil. 3«, ia a lateiul view showing the openiiig. In Plate Xll, 3*, I 
show you it as seen from above. 

In PL Xm. 3, which w the magnifieKl photogmph of the opening, I dinply 
want te show that tills is a liceled case. You notice tliat the edges of tlie opening 
ate rounded, and that the wlioie site of the operation is smoothed over. 

With that I bring to an end my reiuarks on Mr. Crump's puiior. It is quite 
obvious tliat he lias a wonderful ktiowluilgo of this upetution being performed in 
this island tiy the isbnileis, and it is n grunt loss to the Institute tlint lie lias not 
given tot ninre fnete to go upon. 

We are oow iu a position to explain the acoUtbic skulk better. This photo* 
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l^pli 1 now fihow T niRile of all tha casa$ of neolithic trephininj* which wet© 
known to me, and in wtiich J had the opportnoity of verifying the site of the 
operations. I have pointed out tlmt the field of the opemtJOtie fell within what is 
veiled the motor area of the brain, the {mrtion of the hraiu, imtation of which by 
a depressed fraettirc of s limited area wnald cause epilepsy, mid epilepsy aa yon 
know nmoog all untutored people, is apt to he iiseribed to the inllnenoe of a spirit. 
Further we know tliat all s«cb fmetnres are sources of heeduclie and Siially ivo 
recognise that if the injured {lart of the skull is trephitied and the depressed 
portions of the Iwnc removed that the headaolie will be eared and possibly the 
epilepsy if tlie damaged portion of the Lmin is also removed. But the mere 
cessation of pressure sulEces sometimes to cure the epilepsy, Broca's e.vplanation 
that the operations weii} done for epilepsy was, we may reaBonahly etippose, 
justilie<] by this consideration, Imi it was neoesaur;)’ to suppiwt this view- by 
evidence from the suvi^o mens, and here we find the oiujnUion is ],»rfonni?d 
exactly nnder the eircunistancea which 1 have desciilwad, viz., tliv cimdition of 
deprc.ssed fracture leading to epilepsy, 

TJiia is one of the neoJitIde skulls allowing ttcmtchcs on tlie maigiti of the 
opening, and is n pnnillel to Mr. Crump’s first sknll 

Cetning now to the question of trephining for heoilsche I find that in the 
Peruvum pndijstorlc skulls, winch 1 examiued most of, the trephitiings seemsKi to 
hove been performed in the frontal region. 

1 show a photograph token freun fkjuier's JVrs, and prolmbly from a cose ihot 
terminated fatally, 

A iMirtioii of the skull has been removed by very neat saw-cuts, hut there is 
an mdication of oltereil hone rouud the site of oiieration uudergoing suppuration, 
and from the sharpiieas of tlie mlgesit is reasonable to suppose that there was a 
fatal infection uf the wouml 

Tlie nfl.vt photfigraphs are of two sjteciincns from America; in one you see 
there is a healed saw-ent, and in tlie other we liave what may !« a hmleil 
iIopTCSsed fTscitire. 

Both tlieae mstonccs you see are in tlie frontal region. If now, as uppeiire 
from Mr. Crump's paiier, we have definite aliaolate evidence that the operntioii is 
done for headache and is done in the fronts! r^en, then I think we luive ronaou- 
able ground for believing tJiat the Pcruvmu operutiou was probably dene for hend- 
achc. 

On the question of this form of gutter operation for headacho both the 
photograph I showed you on the screen and the specimen demonstmto ik You will 
see that in such cases we have a gutter with symmetrical sitles^ symmetrical in 
depth and steepness suggesting llmt it was lumle by deliberate eawing out fimt of 
one aide and then of the oilier. 

A skull fmmd in this cuuntiy shows on opening simulating a trephiuc hole. The 
photograph of the skull is now on the screen, and I have also brought the original 
with me. It is a skull which Mr. llenty foimd in the Uritisli camp near Woithing 
I was present at the excavation and as ho Imtided me the aknll I reoognizedtlio 
diameter of the specimen. I showed the skull to the Society of Antiquaries when 
aU the finds were described. In this particular case we have an oval opening with 
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lodge-like sides loading down to an aponing in the mnBT table. On exiumnatitQn 
internally there is no injury to the inner table whatsoever, it snggeetSi therefore, 
that this opening of the ekcill was ecraped out. It was done Ijefore the man's 
deutli because the bone is healed. In front of this is a longer mark produced 
ohviiJiisly by a sword or some similar Uiatrument. What is the nature of the hole t 
On looking at the opening veiy closely you see there is an indiGatiDn, as if ene 
aide wps a little ateeper than the other. 1 think that skull No. 3 oE Mr. Cmmp's 
will help us to detemiine whether this was a trepliiue opening or not. At pi^ent 
I think the e^ddence is against it Yon must take ii from tue that one side does 
seem smooth and the other seems a little moro broken. Hiia side of the opening is 
steeper and smoother than the other which is rougher and sh ades off more gradtinlly 
oti to the skull. Before thia^ when I was es^atulning this skull, and unable to make 
up tny udnd defmitely, 1 found in the Blandford Museum at Salisburj' the skall of 
a Hew Zealander who had been killed hy the well-kiiowTi hor™ntal out with u 
atone axe behind the ears at the occipital pmtuberanca But Ijefore he had lieen 
killed he hsKl been ent at and had avoided a fatal blow; Uie edge of the 
weapon, however, liad cut down to iliD bone^ and produced a smooth edge on one 
aide, aiid ou the other tlie roi^h edge like this Saxon sknlL I would like to draw 
your attention to the fact that Mr, Butleid found, on one of the two skulls in the 
pile dwelling at Glastonburj', a glancing cut ivhich had removed a portion of the 
skull, but the man hail lieen killed by a blow at the buck of tbe skull uear the 
respiratory centre, wliieh the savages long ago have found out bo be the fatal spot^ 
and which Professor Uaddoii has fully described for the Tomes Straits. 
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THE EELATIOHS IJI^TWEEN MEN AHD .INIMALS IN SAKAWAK. 

By Chaklbs Ey^iihnb of llm Priiram District^ Etiid W. MaKoutiALL, 
Follow of SL Jolm’ss Collogo, Cambiidgci 

[pRESfEjiTKi? Mat 1901* Wiro Tuates XIV, X%\] 

in tltii year 18&tS we travelled logetber tlirou^h. evory j^itl of tfie Bariitu 
District tiud began to [nil together the niatenak for this paper^ oae of ns had 
nireiuljr livwi for more Lhaii foiii'torii vcsire among the tribes of the districtT luul by 
constant observation and inquiry liad become familiar with ami Iml w-ritteii down 
from time lo time careful noto of many of thi‘.ir custamsi anti beliefs. jliuoTig 
these were a largo number that showmi how all the various tritiea iiold certikin 
animate and planta in peculiar r^ard, how the conduct of tho jujople is to a 
extent guided by well-established syjttems* of augur)', and how their relatiorui to 
many of the creatures among w^hlch they live are regulated by strict and 
[unohibitioiisv We determined, lUerefore, to make aa complete as pOH^iblo i^ur 
knowledge of the animal- and plant-superstitions of the vnrions triljes, and 
believing that by so doing we should find cvidonco tluit many uf tht?m am 
anrvivals from a system of toteui-worship now decayed, we kept thiB p^iBsibiUty 
corL^tantly in mind. In making these more aysteinatic inquiries we enjoyed the 
great lidvantogc of being guided in our work by that very oonriderable mass of 
information prevbuEly collected by one of ns with a mind entirely free froni 
preconceived ideas as fcu what should be exi>eoteil We would iKunt out that, since 
one of ns has lived for so long on terms of intimacy and friendahip with members 
of moet of the tribes and is familiar with tlia vajioiifl languages sjioken by them, 
and since the people seldom showed miy reluctance to exhibit and explaiti thdi 
customs to ns and weif^ lumally pleased to allow us to take part in the 
ceremonies and rites, a considerable weight, as negative evidence^ musi Ihi aUowet 
to oiir fuiiuTc to find traces of any i>articutec ciistoiti or institution. 

We Giiall first dcscrilie in some detail all that we have lieeii able to learn of 
the animal-suiierstitions of the Kenynha, tlie tribe with which we iite most 
fa^uilior. We shall then give a com I etiseil account of similar cuatoma aiul beBcfa 
as they occur nmung other tribes of the iliatrict^ doiscnbiug more particularly tho^ 
IJoculiar to the difierent tribcStatid especially those connecteil with the **Nvprong " 
or Spiritrltelper of the Sea-Dayaks. We shall coodude with a short discinssioti of 
the problems suggested by our otesiirvations, the problems of the origin and 
meaning of Uio various custoiiLs, 
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Thk Kektajis, 

The Xenji'aliii inhabit a district far inland among the head-watcts of the 
liaratn river. According to their own tradition tJio}- came into the Imsin of the 
Bfiram from the east some hundiwl and Ofty ycais ayo. From that timt- until 
the last few years they, in eonjunctiou widi the Kayona, an allied trilie, which 
seems to liave migrated to the ihmun a little later tj»an the Kenyalis, had 
maintained a dominion of terror over all the iieighhouring peoples, and they have 
ho/l Mtremely little intercourse of a friendly naturti with any more civilised 
folk, wlietlier Malay, Ohincse, or Fumpcnn. 

At the present time they are settled in villsge-oomm unities thinly scattered 
on the tianks of the trilmtaries and upper parts of the Famm river. Each 
community, consisting of thirty, forty, fifty or more families, lives in a single long 
house massively built of hewn timber, and raised on great piles of iron-wood twenty 
'.'1 thirty feet nbove llif river imnk on which it stands, £!ach commnnity is ruled 
over l>y a chief whose authority is usually very considemble. and in the cane of 
a clnef of ability and strong diameter is ahvnj-s very great. Tfioir principal food 
is rioc, which thuy cultivate assiduously. Thoir domestic animals are the pig, the 
fowl and the dog, and the two fitfrmer they eat not infrequently. By hunting and 
iishiitg they add to the vaneiy of their food, Vuit these pursuits are regarded os 
eports rather than as means to ehtain the iiocefiaariee of life. They are skilful 
and artistic handicrartsmeii in ironwork, liaaket-making, wood-curring and rattun¬ 
lashing. and they make mdo earthen vessels for cooking. Their clothing was 
diiefly, and stiU is iu many case*, of liark-clotli. Their weapons are the sword 
and spear and blow-pipe witli poisoned darts. 

They arc on extremely warlike people, and are ever ready to defend themselves 
against attack or to mnke war on others, either in following up some blood-feud or 
in order to seenre the human heads that play an essential fjort in some of their rites. 

llicy believe in a l^eneficctit Supreme Iking and in a great number of less 
powerful spirits, bi fact, they may be said to attrihuto n soul or anoint to almost 
eveiy initural agent and to all living thuigs, nnd they pay i^pecial regatd to those 
that scorn most capuhle of aflecting their welfare for good or ill. They feel 
themselves to be aurroumled on every hand by apiritnol powera, whleb appear u> 
thorn to be concentrated in those ohjeets to which thair attention is dlrectod by 
practical needs; adapting a mode of expression faniibar to peyohologiats we may 
sny that they have ditfereutiated from a “continuum" of spiritual powora a 
number of spiritunl agents with very various degrees of dednitctieoa Of these 
the less im^Kutant are estrenicly vaguely conceived, hut are rcgartled as bdug 
able lo bring harm to men, who must therefore avoid giving i,freocc to them and 
iiiiisL iwopitiaie them if they sliould \,y Ul-diance liave Iwen olTendod. The more 
important, ossumiug bidividualised and anihwpomoiphie forms ami detinito 
functiouii, rooaive pioper names, and ore in some caoes itpieaentod by rude 
and become the recipient of prayer aud aocrilice. Tlie spirit of any object or 
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&f!ent. or pt'rhaps we aliouli] mtlitT say tile thing in ita apiritnnl Hapect. ia noimlly 
deiiomiuAteil by prefbcing the wDnl " Bnlii ” to the oriiinpiy uame. Tima Balli 
Snngei (Sungei = river} is the spirit or god of tho river, Bnlli Ata]i 
(Atap = roof) is the spirit or god who protects the household fiom harm of all 
sorter a wooden image of him gonerally stands before tlie maiu entrance to the 
house- Itallingo is tho god of thunder; IMli Bonin (liouiii ^ pig) is the foriii of 
address to the spirit of any pig alioiit to be aimnticcd. More important than any 
of these is Balli l^nyalong, the Supreme Being. To Jiim the Kenyahs ptay for 
guidenou in important andertakiags, while tlie vromen pray to Uoh ronyalong, his 
wife. 

Tht Cu!i of Uif. Hawk, 

Of tlie many aiiimalf; that tho Kenyahs tlnre not eat or kill those winch 
most indneiice their tMnnlnct are the omen-birda, and among tho omen-Lirda the 
commoiii wlnte-lmaded earricm-Jiaw'k {HaUsster intfrmedim) is ]>y far tlie moBt 
importuiiL Tlic Keiiyalis always observe the movementB of this fjawk with keen 
interest, for hy a well-established ottde of rules, tliey interpret Ids movements in the 
hearons as signs by which tlmy must guided in many matters of moment, 
especially in tho couflnct of warlike or any other ihingercma expeditions.' The 
hawk is always spoken of and addressetl os BalU Flaki, and is formally wiisiilted 
licfore any jiarty of Kenyalis eeUt out fnoni Ijomc for distant parts. 

To illustrate tlio formalities with which they read the omens wo wrill UnnKcribe 
IicTO a passage from a journal kept by one of usi The occasion of tlio inridenuj 
described was tho setting out of n targe body of Kenyalei from the house of Tama 
Bnlan, a chief who by Iiiu pereonai merits has attain&i to a positiDn of great 
induenco among the other ICeHyah cJiiefs, and who lias been confirmed in his 
ftothority by Hia Highness fcho EajoJi of SaiawaL TJie object of ilie 
expedition was to visit and make peace witli anoihcr great fighting trite, the 
Madangs, who live in the remotest iutcrior of Borneo. Tama Bulan, whose 
belief in the value of the omens lias been slightly shaken, was willing to stmt 
without ceremonies and to iniike tJiose powers, which he telieved to protect ns, 
resjKmsible for himself and his people also, But the people had begged him not 
to neglect the traditional rites, and he liad yielded to their wishes. 

“At break of day. before 1 was np, Tuma Bulan was washed by the women 
at Lho river's brink witJi water and the blood of pigs to purify him for hia joum<^, 
and later in the moniing the people ret to work to reck omens and a gnatantoo of 
tlieir safety on the journey from the hawks tliat are so numerous here. A small 
shelter of sticks and leaves wua made on the rivei-bank before tho houBo, and the 


■ We find tbat line pwik-e* of tJieti# jjwpit ia eoiuimtion witli omi^na w niUipinM so 
ulotiely ivaeiiible (Limci .,f Uie uoily B.juuow tluit it wiirtli while to dmw attouUoo n 

tkena rwembhmw^ and we ihereforv ^uote Ju iwiue (lew^sw from Dr, KmitoV 

fruihenory of Ctamoat AtuiquitUt^ Teferruijf to the practice of the IbiumiM ■ “in ^Tic m 
ancient time* no tinnstctiou. whether privam or pnbli^ wae perfunnwl without qoimnJw iZ> 
awipicea, and honi»! arn« tlui lUatmction of aurpicia privatit. and ao^Mci^ pufitioa," ^ ^ 
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women having l>ocn scut bo tlieir rooms, three men of the upper class’ sal under 
this Jeaf-shelter Ijeaide a snuill ftrc, anti aeaicliLtl the aky for liawk*. After silling 
Uietw tdleiitly for about an hour, the three men sutldonly became animatoil; one of 
them took in his right hand a small chick and a Rtlck frayed by many deep cuts 
with a knife and waved them repeatedly from left to riglit, at the same time 
pouring out a rapid dotal of wortls. They had caught sight of a hawk high up 
and far away before tliein, and they were trying to perauade it ti> fly lowartla the 
right, Prcsehtly the liawk, a tiny speck in the sky, sailed slowly out of sight 
bolund a hill on the right, and the men settled themselves to watoli for a second 
haw'k which must Uy towards the left, and a third which must cirdo round and 
nnmd. In the course of about half an hour, two hawks had ob^ingly put in an 
HYPpearance ami behaved just as it was hoixal and desired that they should behave; 
aii<l so this part nf thm buslum was finisherl, and about a. score of men lnistl»l 
alnmt prepaviug for the next act. They brought many fowls and several young 
jugs, and a bundle «P long poles pointed at either end. Before the house stand 
upright two great boles of limber, sud of either one the upper end is carved into 
rt Hide fate aud crowned with a brass gong (Bl. XIV, ‘i). ITiese are two images 
of the one Supremo Being, Bulli Rnijalong, and ihoy seem to beat the same time 
iheaUaia of the go<L A tall young tree stripped of all but its topiuost twigs,stands 
beside one of them, and is supixtsed to reach to heaven, or at least, by its greater 
proximity to the regions above, to facilitate inlereoutse. As to tlie uidfuriug of 
this and muny other features of these rites, it is impossible to form any exact idea, 
for the oiiiiiions of these people in such mattera nre lewdly less vague aufl 
diversified than those of more eiviliacd worshipiiens- Taiua Bulan, in his 
diameter of high priest,* took liis stiuid before oue of tliese im^pie. wJiile a 
no] d lew, one of the three men w‘ho had watchol the hawks, officiated larfore the 
Ollier tmd went tlirough exactly the same ceieinonies as his unde, at the same 
time with liim. Tama Bulan hold a amall liamboo water-vcesel iu his left liaml 
and with a fraycti slick in his right hand sprinkled some of the water on the 
image, all Ik” looking up into its face and rapidly repeating a set form of 
word& Presentlj' ho took a fowl, snipped olf its head and apriuklctl ita blooil upon 
the image, and so again with another and another fowl Then he held a young p^ 
while u follower gashed its throat, and, a» the blood leapt out, he scattered it too 
un the image, while the score of men etanding round about jiut tlurir lionds, some 
on him, some on one another, so that all were in oontact, and joined in tho pmyoc 
or iucantutiou wliich he kept pouring forth in the same rapid mechanical fashion 
in which many a curate at Itome reads the church scni'ice. In tho house, 
ineanwlule, four boys wuro pounding at two big druius to keep away from 
tlic wuruliipY>er8 all sounds but tlio words of their own prayere,* I hen 

* ou« but Hr [jaLrictiH take tlie 

* ^Eomuliis [fl npfcaeatod to Imvo been tlie bftft of auj^ui’a, imd fretm him aU iFuecMiiig 

Atigurw tbe chief murk of their offish.” 

* w-ere luiuptcd hu that no ill^iaeuetl Kiltld ilioliEd be itkiinib nUt 

blowing a iruiii|Mtp dut iii|j the wrifiecn" 
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anolihar fowl and another pig were sacrifioed in similar fsahion nt either altar, and 
the second part of the rite was finished by the men sticking the caronse* of the 
slaughtered beaate each one on the point of a pole, and fixing the poles upright in 
the earth before the images. 

"Tamil Bnlan now came up into the hoiisfl to perform the third and last act, A 
pig was brongJit and laid bound upon the flooi', and Toma BiJan, stooping, with a 
awont in his right hand, kept puneliing the pig gently lieliinti the ahoiilder iw 
though to keep its attontion, and addressed it with a rap it! Bow of words, each phrase 
beginning ‘ 0 Batli Bouiii,' The pig’s throat was then cut by an attoiulant, and 
Tama Bulan, standing up, diluUMl its blood with water and scattered it abroad over 
all of ns as we stood round about him, while he still kept up the rapid patter of 
word^ Thou lie piillod off the head of a fowl and concluded the rites by cnoo more 
sprinkling us all with blood and water. Everyone seemed relieved and W’cll sjitislied 
to luivo got througl) this impoitont business and to have secured protoctors for aU 
the jNirty during the forthcoming journey. For the three Imwks will watch over 
them and are held to havo given them explicit guamntees of safety. ITie frsyed 
stick that liad figured so largely in the rites was stuck under the rafters of tlio roof 
aniojig a row of others previously used, and there it will remain, a sign mid ft 
pledge of the piety of the people, aa long as the house shall stand. And tlien m 
Tanja Bulan, pretty well covered with blood, wont away to wash himself, I felt as 
thniigh i liEwl just lived through a book of t!ie and was about to follow 

Father .i^ihieas to the altoree of Ljitiuiu." 

This fllaliorato rite, so well fitted to set agoing the speculative fancy of 
anyone Bc<iiiaintod with the wridiigs of liobertaon Smith mid Mesara. Jevens ami 
Fraaer, ivas one of the first that we witnessed together. .After gi^’ing all our facts 
we shall raturji to discuss some of the intorestiug ijuestions raised by it, but it 
will be seen that we are for from liavitg discovetetl satisfactory cxplanatiomi of all 
its features. Obscure features to whicli we would direct attention are the use of 
the fire ami the frayed stick, for these figure iu almost all rites in which the omen- 
birila are consulted, or prayers and uacrificea made. The Kenyahs seem to feel 
that the purpose of fire is Ut cany- up the pray ere to heaven by means of the 
aficanding tlame and smoke, itt somewhat the Haine way as the tall pole planted by 
the side of the Image of Balli PenyaJong facilitatos commiiuion with the spirit; 
for they conceive him as dwelling somewhere aluvo the oaortli. 

Omens aroiilwayu nought in the way wo have described before going out to attack 
an enemy, and if the expofliiion is aticoosefnl the warriors bring home not only the 
lieaiis of the skin enemy but also pieces of thi-ir flesh, which they fix upon iioles 
bofoiT the hmiso, one for each family, aa a thank-oft'eriug to lialli Flak! for his 
guidance and protet^tioii, ft seldom occurs tliat a Jmwk actuaUy takes or oats those 
pieeofi of llculi, and that does not seem to bo expoctod. AVithout favouruble omens 
from the httwkfi, Keuyahs will not set out on any expalition, and evun when they 
imve scciUL'd them they still anxiously look out for further guidance and may ki 
stoppefi or tomefi hack nt any time by unfavourable omens. Thus, should a hnwk 
V'ot, XXXI. 
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liy over theit bciat going in the Bame direction R* themselves this Ls a good omen, 
hut if one ahonld fly towanlfl tJioin as they travel, and especially if it should 
ftcream a* it does bo* tliia is a tenibly bad omen, and only in i^ase tliey can obtain 
other very favourable oineJifl to coimteiact the impresaion made hy it will they 
continue their jonmoy. If one of a paity dies on the journey^ they will stoji for 
one whole iky for fear of offending Ihklli Flaki. If a hawk slioiilil ^<creaiii jii^t as 
they are u-bout to ikliver an attack, that means that some of the elder men will lie 
fctlleii in the battle. 

B;dli Flaki k ako consulted before li^wing and harv^^ting the rice eiopp but 
iHBsides l)eing appealed to pubUuly on beliulf of the wl»ole ciimruunity, his aid may 
lie flouglil privately hy any nmn who wishes to injure another. For tfik purpose 
a man makes a rough wi»oden image in hmuan form and reti™ to some quiet spot 
on tile river liank, where he sets up a "* tcguluiUp^' a horizontal pok supportetl alK>nt 
a yard above the ground by a juiir of vertical poles. He Uglits u small fire liesido 
the ** tegulunip*^ and taking a fowl in one lian<], he sits on the ground behind it 
so as to see through it a w^nuro patch of sky^ and so waitn until a Imwk becomes 
visible iqioti this jiatch. As soon as a hawk ap|K^nj he kills the fowl and with a 
fmved stick anieare its blooil on Lfie wooden iimg^t, sayings “ l\ti fat in his uioutJi " 
(wdiich means *' Let his head lie taken ajid feiE with kt in the usual way ")p and lie 
puts a bit of fat in the mouth of the imago. Then he strikes at t!ie bi'4^t of the 
image with a small woollen s]>ear and lIitowk it into a [nxiI of w-atcr reddened with 
red earthy and then takes it out and huries it m the ground. While the Imw'k is 
™ible he waves it towar<k the leftp for he know's that if it flies to the left he will 
jirevail over hie enemy, but that if it goes to the right his enorny is too strong 
for lihii. 

When a new house m built a wnotleu image of Iklli Kkki with ivioge 
i>7Ctenih?d is put up before il aufl sn olTering of mixeil food is put on a little shelf 
liefore the iiHage^ and at tiineSp eapucially after getting good umeus from the 
hawks, it is oflbiT^ hits of flesh and ia smeared with pigs blood. If the i>eople 
have good luck in their new liouse they renew the image, hut if not they usually 
allow it to fall into decay* If when s man is sitting down to a meal he espies a 
hawk in the heavens he will tlirou' a morsel of food towards it, exclaiming^ 
‘MkUiFkkil’^ 

We have seen tliat during the foniial eousultation of the liswks the women 
arc sent to their l ooms. Nc%"€Tthdesa many women kei!p in the cupkiardsiu wdiich 
they sleep a wt>cdeu image of the hawk with a few hawk's featlicjs stuck upon it. 
If the woman falls sick sin? will take one of these feathexs and waving it to and 
fro will my% Tell the liad spirit that is iimkiug me sick that I have a feather of 
Balli riaki*'' and when she recovers her health Balli Flabi has the cretHi of it 

Although Kenyalis will not kill a fiawk, they would not pro vein \m from 

* “The persou who to Ukc them (fJi« ^tupinieEi) nmrked out with & wand . . 

ndiridauDl ibc heavtina call<Ml ^iempliuii,' , . . witJila which hp iot«!iided t« aiakr Iijh 
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shooting ^ a it stole Iheit chiokene, for they soy that o liotrk «-ho tvUl Jo thot 
I. 0 lowH^loos feUow.o sod. in feet, for there .« «»*tl gmie, .o.o„g the hotrk. to 

as tneitj are aniodg thaia^lvesL 

AlthoMgli thG KMiiyahs thus look to BaUi llaki to guide then) and Jjelp them 
Hi many ways and espresa gratitude towards him. ^>-e do not think tliat thov 
ooneeivo of him as a single giieat spirit as some of the other tribes tend to do‘- 
they ratJie,- Jwk upon the hawks a« messengers and interraediatora lietwc^m’ 
tliemaekes and Balli Peuyalong,* to wliicli a certain undefined amount of power 
»a iltil^ated. No doubt it is a Ttilgar en-or with them, os in tlm case of nrofosaoHi 
o ot mr forms of belief, to forget in some degree the Supreme Being and to direct 
tlieir praycra mid tlianks almost oxcluaivety to the subor^linate power, which, 
laving eouciBtt' fonuft, tliey rau more easily keep before their minda. Thev KK?anl 
avouralde omena as given for their encouragemmn and l«d omens hb friendlv 
warnings * We wem told by one very intdiigent Kenyali timt he supposed that 
tlie lianks, having l.eeii so frequently sent by Balli Pei.yalong to dv® them 
waimngH had leaitit how to do this of their own will, and tliat Eomotmiee tJioy 
b™hk.x warning or encoumgouient independently without being sent 

All IConyahR hold Italli Flaki in the imne peculiar regartl, and no individuals 

or sections of them daim to 1« especialty favoureil by him or claim to bo relatoil 
to hiui by blcKKl or dcecejit. 

Kenyaha obtain omens af leas important® from several other hirtls. When 
favmmable omens have been given by the hawks some prominent man is always 
sent nut to mt ™ the river bank beside a .,inall fire and watch and listen for thc*e 
o ler bjuk Their movements and cries am the signs wliicb he iuteriireta as 
omens confinmtig or weakening the imi®rt of those given by tlic hawks Of 
the* other omens the moat regarded are tin*® given by the three varieties of ttm 
spidor-himter iAittchiitjtfi.an Chnjsoffi^nys, A. modesia, and A. Zt/nfftTottris). All 
Wiree varieties are known as » Sit” or « Isit- Wlmti travelling on the river the 
Kenvahs hope tosee "Sit " (lyactosa fram left to right as they «it facing the bowof 
he <®n^. men thm happens they call out loudly, saying. « 0. Sit on the left 
Imiid . Oive us bug life, I,dp ns in our umlortaking. help us to find what we are 
^»kn.g,nmke our enemies feeble," They usually stop tlieir eanooa. land on the 
l«nk, and after makmg a small fire, say to it, "I’ell Sit to help us." Each man of 
t ic party wi light a eigarette in onler that iie may have his own {iiuall fire and 
will mii^mr some part at least of the ustml formulas. After seeing - Sit" on 
their left, they like to see him iigaiu on tlieir right side 

!.»♦“ •*<' ■'» » 

«. m». f., ib, id.™ rf • “'J 
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Xext in importance to the apider^huntBi^ are the three varieties of the trogaii 
{Harpack^ Uicrnii, B. DiivancilU, and S. k^mimha). They like to hear the 
trogan calling quietly and aitting on a tree tjo tlseir lefti hut if he is on their right 
the Oman is a little favourable.* On hearing the trog^'s ciy they own 
it, as they say, by shouting to it and stopping to light a fire |iist as in the case of 

sit;^ 

Kiung, Uie woodpecker p{>rj}k^r^ has two nates, one of 

whioh is of good, the other of bad omen, If they have seccired good omens from 
the bircU already Tnentioned they will then try to avoid hearing Kieng lest he should 
utter the note of evil nmen, so they sing and talk and i^tUe their paddles on the 
sides of tlie boat. 

Other omen birds of less imiK^rtance are M\ mdawp/i), whfifio 

note wania them of difficultiee in their path, and Ukang 
note means good luek for them. Tebjiu. the crcste^l min-bird 

announces gia>d luck by its call and wnnis of serious difhcnlties alno. 

Kong, the hombill {A?io7^rkinv3 givc^ of minor importstiee 

by his Strang tJeep crj\ His handsome feathers, with tlicir Ix^ld bai^s of hlaek 
and white, are woni on war-ooata and stuck m tlie w^ar^cajss by luen who an^ 
tried wai-riora, but may not be wom liy youths. The substance of the 

\y^ik of the hombtll is sometimes carve^l into the form of tlie canine tooth of 
the tiger-cat, and a imir of thcae is the most valued kinfl of ear-omament for 
mein Only elderly nimi nr men who liave taken heads with their own hands 
may wear thenL One of the popular danc^ consists in a comicAl imitatioii 
of tlie movements of tho hornhLlb !mt no s|Hx;ial signilioaiibe iittachcs b> the 
dance; it i^ms Ui doue purely in a wpirii 4if fun, yoinig hombills ore 
ixjcasioimlly kept in the hom^e as pets {ef Flate XIT, \\ 

We know of no i^tlier binl iliat plays any part in the roligiotifi life of tlir 
KenysIiS or affects tlieui in any peculiar manner. 

m 

All Keii^'ahs keep domestic pigs, which roam benealh and al»dut 

the house, piekuig up what garbage* they can find to eke out the scanty tiical^ 
of rit-e-iluflt nud chaff given them by the w smieru It seems that they seldom 
nr never take to the jungle and become feral, a I though they am not confinetl 
in any w^ay. 

These domestic pigs are not treated with any show of reverence^ but- mthcr 
with the greatest coutiunely; and j'et the pig playsf n part in alnuist all religions 
ceremonies, and lie fore it is slaiightoni^l apHjIogies am always offered to it, and 

* wstA uplj a frt binlH wlikli could giv# augtmfes among the EA>mamfL Tliey wtrt- 
divided int<i two cJaa&fes^ tbti*e which give iuguriew by aingiug: or i\tvh VAice i and 

ARtM, which gAVid aiigurtkifl hy thait flight.'' “TbeJis were eoneidenible varieties of eudpa 
according to the uoUf of the Obciaei or the place from which they tittered the nott^: and 
rslmikTly aiiioTt>? the Alite^ soconiiii^tn thr nature of thiMr 
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it is^ fliBisiiretl that it is not to Imj eaten. We have aeea lu the ritc^ 

preparatoiy to an iDip>rtant and lUmgemiLs expedition, tlie chief vnv^ wjifilfceiJ 
^^itti pig'« blood and vvatoF, and that yonn^^ pig?^ weitf ^kin beronc! die altcii -piMt 
uf Kiklli Pcnyalong and their blood was sprinkled on the \ml and afterwards 
niwii iJl or moflfc of tlie men of the household. It ia probably true that Balli 
EVnyaloji^ is never afldres£?ed without the slatighter of one or more and 
also that no dotiiratic pig is over skughtere^l witliont being eliai^^i Ijeforeband 
witli sf>inc message or pinyer to Balli Penjalong wbieh its spirit tn^x cariy up Uy 
liiiiL lint the moflt important, funeriou of the pig is the giving of inforniatiun 
as to tJie futute eonrse of events h)" means of the markings on its UverJ 

AVlieuever it becomes si>ecially interesting ur importaul lo ascailain tho 
fiitiiro 0011™ of events, \xhen for example a liouetehold propises to make iiVatp or 
two parties are about to go tlii-migli a jicsce-msking ceremony, a pig is cangbt by 
the young men from among tlioiw lieneath the and k bronghi and Liiil 

w ith its feet lashed together before die ebief in the great v^srAiithih of tbe house. 
And it w'ould seeni that the more iinportfint the ceremony the larger and tlie 
moi-e ntuneroiis should lx? the pigs selccled as vietims. Aix attendant liajuls a 
binning brand to the cliicf* and he^ stooping over the pig, singes a few of iis 
Imir$pand then addressing the pig m “ Balli Bouin "and gently puucbing it behind 
the shoulder as we have aiieady depicted liiiUp he pours out ix mpid flood uf 
wowia^ The substance of his addi-eas is a prayer to Balli Peiiyalong for guidance 
and knowledge as to the future course of the business in hemd and an injunction 
to the soul of the pig to carry the prayer Do Balli l*enyalong. 

Sometimes more than one chief will address one pig in tins ivay, nnd tJicu, iis 
5 iooii as these pmyeiB ore couGluded, some follower plungies a spear into tlie heart 
or throat of the pig, and then mpidly opens its belly in the ndddle iine^ drugs out 
the liver and hy^ it on u leaf or platter with tbe underside uppenuost, and sc» 
cames It to the chief or chiefs. Then all the elderly uien crowd round ami 
consult as to the significance of the apiieorauces presenteil by the underside of 
the liver. The various lobes and lobules are taken to represent the various 
1 list riots ccmcenied in the question on ivbieh ligbt is desired, and according to 
the sti'cngtli and intimacy of the connections lietween these lobes^ the people 
of the districts represented aiie held to be bound in more or less lasting 
frienilsbip; wlule H|jct 5 iinil nodules in any pait Ijetoken futin^e e^dlfi for the 
^njople of that part, a clean healthy Over means good fortune and huppineas for 
all concerned. The omens thus obtained ore held to be the answer voucheafetl 
by Balli PenyaJong to the prayers which have carried to him by the 

spiiit of the pig. 

If the answer obtained in this way from one pig is nnsatisfocloiy they wOl 
often kill u isecond, and on Impoiiont oeearions even a tliird or fourth in older 

I *^Tlu;y euckavoiired to leam tbs futurvt efip&jhdly Lu vroTp by eunsultiu^ I lie en traib of 
I'ktLtUA” 
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to obUiu a favourable answer. Unless they can thus obtain a favourable forecast 
tbe}' will not set out npoit any uuJertuking of importance. 

After any ceremony of this kind the Jjofly of the pij^ is usually diAided iuuong 
the |>eople, and by them cooked and eaten witlM^ut rttiiber uereniony. But avo 
liave seen tjiat after the ceremony in pneparalion for an e^iJe<litii>n the bixliefet 
of the young pigs^ Avhoee blood Avas scattered on the altar-post oT Balli Tenyalong, 
Av^ero fixed upon tall i>oles beside this aitar-jawt and there left, *iiid this seenja 
to he the ride in cereiiioiiiea of this sart, thougli it is not clear Avhetliev the 
uartmses are left there as offerings Uf the liawlca or lo Ballt rcnyalong, or l>ecaiiBe 
they are in Bonie too holy to l>e nstxl as foctd after IwiBg used in sudi ritoa* 
Pndiahly Keiiyuhe never give Ui the spiiits in this Avay the wliole hxly 
of a large pig, but only of i^uitn sinnll pigs, aiu! iii they are profiably 
influenced by economical con^^Jderations, 

It may Ijc genendiy that Xenrahs do not kill Alomestic pigs smiply Jind 
solely for the sake of few id. The killijig of a [Ug is id ways the occiiaion for, or 
occasioned by, pome religious rite. It is true tfiat on the nmval of houm^red 
guests a pig is usiially killed and given to them for food, but its spirit is then 
always chstgetl Avitli some message to Bidli PenyaJoug. It is said tliat, Avlien 
llie pig"s spirit cornea to iSalli Peuyaloiig, he is uQeuded if it brings no mei^iSBgo 
from those Avho killed the pig, and he aends it l>ack to CAirn' ntl' their souls. 

Oti !uany other AX-caaiona abu pigs me killed; thus, on it>tiiniiiig from u 
successful attack on enemies a pig is usually killed for tyidi family of the 
household, and a piece of its fiesh is put up on a polo before the house!; 
during the severe illness of jiny peiatui of high sciciui standing, pigg ate usually 
killed, and friendly chiefs may come fp>m distant jiart^s bringing with them 
pigs and fowls tliat they may sacrifice thcni, ami go aid in restoring the sick 
mau U) healtliH On the deatJi of a chlel loo u great foaat is mode^ ami many 
pigs are ekiightcrodp and their jaw bones are hung up ou tlio tomh, A pig is 
sometimes used in the ccremouA' by wliich u newly-matle ponce h sculod t»twcen 
Ltibea hitherto at blood-fcud^ but a foAvI is more commonly used. 

Tim Asild pig wliicli uboimds in the forest is Inmted by t!ie Kodyalis, ami 
killed with spears Avheu brought to Isay by the iloga, and he is killed and cuton 
without ceremony or uompunction by oil cla^sesH 

The lower jaws of nil Avild pigs tlM are killetl am clesjieci and hung up 

Uvgether in the house, and it is believed tl^t if ibese should lje lost or in auv 

>■ 

w ay dcstroA'ed tlie dt^ Avould cease to huntp 

Thf Domestic Fold. 

Every Kenyab household baa a large iiuitiber of fowds which compete eagerly 
with the pigft for the scraps of grain and garbage that fall from the tionae or 
l^ddy-atorea. 

The sitting hen and the young chickens ore always kept in a t>asket in 
the house to prevent the cluck s or eggs being eaten by pigs or dogs. But 
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beyoad this very little ntteTition h given to them. They are seldom tilletl 
for food I and their too can lianlJy be reckoned as ii regular article of food^ 
thougli the people have no prejndioo eating tliete. 

Fowls are killed on many of the fHicasious on wliieli pigs are ftacriHcedT 
and SEi we have seen in the ileacription of the ceiomony at Tama Bukii^a house 
iheir bIi.K)d may be poured ui.>on tbo altav-poats of Balli Ponyaloogj and it 
w^onld Beam tliat fowls and pigs are to some extent intemliaiigpable CfjnivaleTita 
for sacrificial purposes, Pethaiis the most mportBiit occasion on which the 
fowl plays a part ia the prformance of the rite by wliicb a bluod-fcud ia tmally 
wiped away* TIto following cxtiact from the journal previously quoted deBcribea 
an incident of this kitid 

" In the e^Tining there was serious iinsiuesji on hand. Two chiefs^ who 
some years ago were burned out of their homes in the Bejaug district by the 
government, have settled theuiselves with their people in tlie Barani diatrici* 
Thuy bad made a provisional peace with the Kay a ns Bome yeans ngOp but the 
tinal ceremony w^aa to lie performed this evening. The two ebiefs of the 

immigrants, who hnd remained biiliBrto in a remote i>art of the bousCj acateil 
llietn^elves al one ^ide, and the Kay an chiefs at the other^ and Tama Eulan find 
ourselves between the two ptirtiefi. First, presents of iron were exebanged 
III Iho old (lay>i coally presents of metnUwork used to be given, but ag 
tins led Bometimes tu renewetl disputes, the govemmeiU has forbidden die 
giving of presents of a greater value than two dollars. So now old pinmig 
(sword) blades are given, and the other essential part cl the present has been 
proportionately reduced from a full-grown fowl to a tiny obick. After much 
pretiminai)" talking, two chicks were brought, and a bundle of old /jnra?!//- 
blades which Tania Biibin, in liis ehnnictor uf peace-maker, carries with luni 
whenever he travels abroad. A chief of either party took a diick and a 
and presented tbejii to tlie other. Then one leil hie men a little apait 
and began to mttk ofl' mi invocation liegitmiiig "O sncietl (Balli) chick,' and 
tlieu snipped olF its bead witli the ^(mw^f^and with the bloody blade Binearetl 
the right oimif of lib fyllowers ivs they urowdetl round liiiiK The old fellow- 
kept up the stream of words until every nuui was smeared, and then all stamped 
togeOier on the ifooraud raised a great shout, Tlieu the other ptirty tepeatetl 
the fierfortiiance^ and the f>eace being ihiifl formally ratified we ml down to 
cement it still fiirthcr by a friendly drinking bout-'’ 

Ajtotber ceremony in which the fowl plays a pronxinent part ia tlmt b)' which 
the wandering soul of a sick peimn ie found and led back to his body by the 
niedicine-tiiotu 

Such a performanee is described in the following extract from the same 
journal: — 

In the oveuing we strolled along the great vemndali and camo upon a soul- 
catching performance in full awing. In the nudat of a crowd of young men 
Bitting in a ^ml-ciivle about- ii J^niall lump, stood Oyong ton (a slave whose 
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merits liare luii!^ Jiim to a very good position, but who is not by ittiy luuLtiis i\ 
l>ti>fes8ioual nieditine-’niftjiJ. He was clianting loudly ^rith cIosikI eye&^ and he wo* 
siTppoaed to \m iiiicorLsciou$ of dl tltat was gomg on abfnit hint Tlie people 
talked and tame and wont, hut lie took no nctke and went on with liia 
nbant^ the men joining hi with a deep-voiced ohoms at the tnid of eaeti 
phrase. An Jissi^tant phy&iciflii tiauded to him a ^Viu-co^u., shield, and pamtuj, 
which he took witli a diatauL atr aa of one iii a balf-di'eaui. Then tim patients 
were brought mid set in a row on a luatj five children, the eldest a girl of 
about fourteen yearg^ the youngest a baby iu Lbe attiia of the anxious luutlieiv 
One oE the cliildren wini aiek, that h to way, his soul luul wandered away towards 
that other land whither it ia destined to m%el t>u the deafcli of the body, and it 
was Clyoijg Ian'a tiiak to go forth iu spirit, to Hiid the w'mjderiog Scjul and to lesid 
it l^aek to the boily of the aick child The otlier ehihlren were not siek, and it 
soemed a litUu illogical to have theh^ scads caught when there was uo reasou In 
suppo!i;^ that they were straying, btit then, if one innat Inive the doctor one child, 
to let hiiik sec the other children harLlly increases the eKfionse* and they may get 
feontc good from the treatment. Oyong took a ahort wuud, and w ith it sprinkled 
sugared water on his auldressmg liiis chimt to tlie weapon and then "liu 

Hpriiikled each child, A young fowl was handed io him and he took it in Ills right 
hiuid and aang, * O spirit (BaUi) of tliis bird, ask Balli Pelly^lU>ng to take away all 
sickness from us and to keep us Erom all liami/ Then, after waving the feebly 
piolosthig hiid over Llje head of each cliild, dumbing the while a foviouk in 
liUtiqiia words whose ineafiing was imkaown to the young man beside me, he 
snipped off ite lieod ouil sprinkled its blotKl on the children. Tlien he book a 
second fowl and charged its spirit with prayers to l>oth renyalong and his wife 
for the boys and girls resj>ectively, and hia song Jeiscribed how liia spirit had 
creased a groat river and Imd found the wamieiing souls and was leading them 
back. SLv pieces of si^eciaUy prepiire<l string were pnxlnced hy the i^ktant, and 
taking one in his right liand he pnl the Buger-iipa of i\mi hand utt the ernwu 
of the head of one of the children (at that moment tlie child's soul is suppuse^l 
to pass hack into hia Ijotly tlmmgh the spot touched); then, m tile little fellow' 
held out his ttrni very solemnly, he tied ono of the strings rumid hie riglit wrist. 
This process he repeated witli each child, the baby ledsLiug violently^ but tlic 
others all very serious and d^^ply impressed. The i^asistant now snippetl 
off the head of the second fowl and with the blocKiy piif^nfj Oyoug lau cut 
short the ends of the stiinga mid smearef.1 a little bloml on the arm of eaicti 
child. Thus the ubildrens souls are tietl iut^j their bodies and are not tikely to 
escai>e again for a long time to come. IjisUy* a string w'as tied tound Oyeng's 
wrist by the a third fowl was killed, and its blood smeared on bis arni^ 

and the ueul-eatelling was over. The children were kd away and Oyong, still in 
his Lrance or dream state, strutted to pikI Iro still ckantiiig, until suddenly he 
staggered, opened liis eyes widely, and then sat down beside me and lit a cigarette 
in llm meet every-day eort of way» sayiiig, * White mans medicine is good, but 
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KenyaJi medicitie h too^; autl was tio trac^ of iinythiii^t but the tntmt 
tmmpan^nt rmrikuess uti bis honest tmeJ' 

It will Ix^ seen from tliLu j^coimt that llio fowl, like the pig* m used in mtmy 
causes II messeogor seut by mJ^n to the istipreiuo Spirit* Xu minsit m»es \vbaii a 
fowl is slaughteiv^ iu the euiirfle of u ceiomony it is firtit W'av^ed over the hemb of 
the i>eople taking iu it, and its blood is aftoni'aniK sprinkled upon tlieic. 

Ill tliG blooLl-bFotlierliood cetemaiiy, wXieii esteli of the two meii tlriuks or 
smokes in a cigaietio a little of the othei^^a blood drawn with a lmni1jotj-kiiife» o 
fow'l is in many casefL wn.v&.l over tiiein iiiid then killed^ and Decasiotmlly a pig also 
k kilM. In aiich a ease the man w ho Im killml the fowl will cainy lU careaae to 
the door of the lioiiae anil Lliere wdl] wave towards the lieavunw a fniyed stick 
moistened witli il^ biotHl ainl aunouiiee Llie facts of the eeiemonv to Balli 
Peuyutoiig, So that hero again the fowl seems to play the part of a luesseu^or. 
The cfti'case and the bhxdy stick are afterwards put up togetiier on a Udl pole 
before the bouse. After going tlirough this ceremony a man ia safe from all tiio 
mem Lei's of the l iousehold to which his bltxd-bnot-her belongs, and in the caije 
of two cluefs all tlie mem hers of cither liouBehuld are bound to those of the othui' 
by a saijred tie. 

Fowls' eggs are someUmes put up on oieft poles m eaeritices. In one inslance 
when we v. ei'e engaged ui fishing a^lnko wddi a large i>in ty in boats we eaiue upon 
a roiv of eight imlea stuck upright at the wlgo of the iake» latcJi cleft at its upj>er 
end and hakling a fowfs egg. TheKu bad just l^n put tiiere by the orew’ of one of 
the o&noes aa an offering to the crocodiles, which were it^pnxled as the mo»t 
inflnoxitial of the poWei'S of tJie lake end able tn i^nsiire ufi good Rport. 

Ill auutj LuseB Uie are jnobably ectmuuucal sutetiiutes for fowls, aa neems 
to be iiiditated by the foibwing facts :—Whm Konyflh Uaya enter a stmnge bmneh 
of tlic river for the first time, they go* each one taking a fowl's t-gg in hk hainb 
into the jungle Avith some old iim>, w ho takes the eggii, puts iheiu into the dell 
emh of iJolcis fixed Upright in the estilli^ and thiis addre^j;^^ all the c»men-biixb 
collectively,Don't let any liarm happen to these children who ai-e coming for the 
first time to tlw river; they give you these egga.” jind sometinies iiistisail of eggn 
the feathers of a fowl are used, and IwtJi the eggs and fcatheni would seem U> bo 
substituted for fowU as being good enough in the case of men? children performing 
a mmor rite. 

When the belly of a fowl h opened there are prominent two curbed portions 
of the gut The state of tUesfe b exEiuiiiicd in some c^s before the planting of 
paddy , and sometime^j l>eforv atLempting to catch the soul of a sick man. If the 
parts are much curved it is a good omen; if flltaight or but dightly curved it b a 
bad omeu. 
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TItr Croccdilf. 

Liki? nil olh^.r TflA^es of Sarawak, the Keiiyahs regntd tlie ta^odil^s that infe-Bt 
their rivem m move or lisissf frieodlj ereaturefi, llioy fear the d’Octnlile and du uoi 
like to meutiun it hy uame, especially if one lie in night, and refer to it as '^thc old 
gramifather/' Kill the fear is mtlier a supei’stitioiie four than the fear of l^eing 
nei^ed h- tlie beast. Tliey rc^^rd llii>ne of their own neiglibonrhcxxi as mere 
eapocially friendly^ in spile of the fact that meiiibera of their liouseJmh.ls arc 
occasionally taken by erocotliles^ either wliile atandmg incautiously on tlie bank of 
the river or while fli>atiiig ipiietly at evening tune in & mdali canoe. When this 
lMi|ipeiis it is believed either that the iMimn taken has in fwme way offended or 
injured one or id I of the ini>eodiles, or that lie bas been taken by a stranger 
crocodile that has come from a distant part of the river and thetefoi’e did not 
sliAte in Llie frleuilly understanding iiHually stiljsisting between the j>eople and the 
local crrtccKiiles, Xlnt hi any case it is considered that the erocodilej^ have 
coniiiiitteii an unjuBtihablc oggneasioii and eet up a blootbfeud which con only be 
aiiolii^hei! by the slajiui^ of one or more of tlie Now it is tlie habit of 

the crocodile to liold the liody of his \ietiiii for sevcntl days before daveuring it, and 
to drag it for this puqiose into some muddy creek opening into the main river. 
A party is therefore orgaiiiiteil to search ad the fielghbourhig creeksj and the first 
incnanre taken h to prevent the g^iilty crtx!odile escaping to some other pEirt of 
the river. To achieve tins they take long jiolea, fmyed vvitli many cuts, and set 
them up 01 j the river bank at some disUnce above and below the scene of the 
crime and at the mouths of all the ueighbouiing creeks and atreamleU; and they 
kill fowls and pmy that the guilty ctx>cocme may be prevented from paseing Kic 
sjiots thus marked. They then eearch the creeks, and if they find the ciiminal 
with the body of ins victim they kill him, aud Ihc feud is at aji end. Kut, if they 
fail to find him thus, they go out on the part of ilie river included between 
their charmed polcw, mid, witii tbuir spears tied to long poles, prod all tho l*ed of 
this part of the rivoiv and thus generally succeed in killing one or more crocodiles^. 
They then iisually search its entrails for the boue^ and hair of the victim go as to 
make sure that they have caught the ofTcuding beast* But even if they do not 
ablain conclusive evidence of tliia kind they seem to feel that justice is satisfied 
and that the beast killed is probaidy the guiJty one 

Except in tJie meting out of a just vengeance in ttiis way, no Kenyah wili 
kill a crocodile, and they will not eat its flesh under any ciroumBtanc& But 
there is no evidence to show* that they regard themselves m related by blood or 
descent to the cioeodites or tliat their anceatom ever did 80* 

lYlicn Ktnyahs go on a journey into allege riv™ or to the lower imi of 
the maiu river they fear the ciPCHiodilcs of these 8Lmtige waters, liecause they are 
unknown to them, and imy one of tbeui might easily bo mistaken by the crocodiles 
for someone who has done them en injury* Borne Kenyahs tie the red leaves of 
the Dnieciiia below the prow of their boat whenever they go far from home, 
belit:ving tlmt this protects them from idl danger *if attack by crocodiles. 
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In nil Keiivah houses are large u umbels of dogs^ which vary a gCM>d deal in 
sbse and colour^ but roiigUy reaeuihk large, niongrel-bmiJ, fitooolhdiaired terriers. 
Eiidi family own^ several, and they ant* fed with rice UBuall)^ in tlie evening, hut 
3^rji to be always hungry. Tlie best of them are use^:! for huntiug^ hut besides 
theie there la idwaya a number of quite ueelea^, jll-fc4 ill”teuii>ered eursp for no 
Kciiyah dare kill a dog, however luueli he may wisli to Iw rid of it. Stiil less, of 
course^ will he eat the flesh of a di;^^ Tlie dqg^ prowl aljunt^ iii and around Ihe 
liousop mneh as they pleader and arc not Lreatcd wi tJr any prtr^icular rei^peet> but are 
mrtly kicked or struck. Wlien Ji dog inti'udes ti*!iero he is not wanted it fs usmil 
to dick with the tongue tit hiiUp and this is usiiaLEy enougii to make Jum pass oil 
Onej^oung Kenyah chief, on being questionech said that the reason tliey will not 
kill dogs is that they are like diihlrew and eat and sleep together witli tueu in the 
same housct and he addcil that IT a iiiaa should kill n dog he would go mad 

If a dog dies in the houEC tlie men push the carcase out of the house and 
into the river with long ^>ak$ and will ou no accouut tuuch it with Uiait tiaiitb. 
The spot on the Door on which the dog diet! is feiiccH.! round w^illi mats for some 
few claje in order to prevent ttie chLIdien walking over iL 

It is usual for the Keuyah men tt> have one or more designs tattooed ou Lliuir 
fdl^aarma and shouhlera. Among the cominonEi^t of thetw designs are those kntiwn 
UH the scorpion, the pmvvn, aiul the dog. They tci l>e eonventlonalised 
derivatives from these animal forms. It is said tliat the dog's heiid design was 
formerly much more in rashioii tljon it is at the present tiiui-. 

Ik€/^ and Cattk. 

Kcnyalis of the upper class wiU not kill or eat deer and wild cattle. The}" 
Itelievo that if they should eat their Uc&h tlioy would vomit violmitly mid sjiiL out 
blood. They luive no domestic tattle, and the bufFalo docs not oecitr in llieLi' 
districts. Lowerniiass Keuyabs and sLives, taken as war-captives from other 
tribes, may eat deer and liatned cuttle, but tliey inuat lake the llesli some little 
distance from the bouse to cook it A woimtn who is piuguaiii, or for any other 
reason is in the hands of a pUysiciati, lias to observe the realrictions wdth reganl 
to^ deer and cattle more strictly than other iieople^ und she will not touch or allow' 
to lia bi^ought near her any article of leatlicr or horn. 

The war-ooiita of the men are often mode of goat or deer skm, and uuy man 
may wear such a war-coat Hut wdien a man lias a young son lie is particularly 
careful to avoid (^onLaat wdth any ^jairt of a deer lest thiougli such contact ho 
ahoidd transmit to Ids son m any degree the timidity of the deer. On one 
occarion when we had killo^l u deer, a Kciiyah chief reiiolutely refused to alioiv 
its skin to lie carried in his boatj alleging the above i^asotu 

The cry or liork of the deer {Cci^mloA munija^) Is a warning of ilurii^r^ am I 
the isveing or healing of the }dnndi>k (Tmytdas mtpu) has a like signihcauce 
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Tilt- only large qn^cies of the JPdnlft that ucem^i in Borneo i« tliif tijp^r-caL 
(FiliJf nrbtdosa}. Kenyalis will not it as men of some tribes do^ but ^11 kill 
it, anil they fasUion ite baudaoiue Hpottcd skin into wat-coatan Sneh coats fine 
w-«mi only by men who li&ve 1>eeii op the warpatlL The canine-teeth of the 
tigcr'Cat ajra much priced as oniiiiDents; they are worn thrust through holi3s in 
tho upiier part of the slieU of the ear, but uuly hy hill-gr^^Mti mem Kutfh, 
tlie imnie of thia lieost, is aomelimea given to a boy. 

Tlie tnic tiger does not now occur m Bomeu, uud it h doubtful whether it 
ever was a native of tlie island. iCevortlicloas the Kenyahs know it hy tiame 
(Ziii^i^O a^id by reputation, ajid ii few sldiis Eire in tlio pusa&^ion of chiefs. Xo 
ordinaiy^ man but only ti distinguished lUid elderly cliief will venture to touch 
such a skin, mncJi leas wear it tie a wiir-ooat. akins have Ijeoii hroaglit 

from other lands by Malay traders, and it is probubk that whatover knowledge uf 
tlie tiger the Konyahs possess has eosiic* from the $ame source. 

A chief will sometimes name his son Li^jau, tlmt is, the Tiger. 

A carnivore {Atdoffolc allied to the civet cat warua of danger wheu 

seen or heaiii 

Otiitr Animah. 

There is a certain large Ikard tlint is eaten freely by other tiiUea, 

hilt Kenyahs may not eat it, though they will kill iL 

TImy regard Ihe seeing of any snake as an unravounible omen and will not 
kill any snake gratuitously. 

Kenyaliflp like all, or almoyat aB* the other natives of Borneo, are more or less 
afiuid of the Make (the orajig-utan) and of Urn long-nosed monkey, and will not 
look one in the face nr kugli at one. 

Ill one Keiiynh house a fantastic figure uf the gibbon k carved on the endts 
of nil tlie main ero^s-beams of the hoitse^nnd the diief says that this ha;s been 
their custom fur nian)^ generatlous. He cells us that vrhen these beams ore 
being put up it k the custom to kill a pig and divide its flesh onmpg the men 
w'ho arc working, and no woman is allowed to come into the house until this 
liss been done. None of lik |>eoplc will kill a gibbon^ though other Keuyalts will 
kill and probably eat it They ckim that he helpa tliem as a friemk and ihe 
cannings on the beams seem to syuiboU^ Ins supporting of the houge^ 

In other {mrts of the sajae house ore carvings of bill 

tlie old chief rcgaids these as much less important oiid as receat inuovstioua 

We do not know of any other animak to wluch especial rt^fpeet or aUantbu 
is paid by the Kenyuhs^ und we will now describe the correspondlrig customs of 
tlic Knyaua. 

The Kayans. 

Like the Kenyahs, the Kayons seem to have come from the eaat about 
liH) yi'an* agi<, pruhahly a little kter llian tlic Kenyalis^ and are now settled in 
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InTga villagas, coDakting iiaually of thp&e or four long houses, on the banks of the 
liaram about the middle of its course. In the state of their eulture and the 
uharacter of their customs the Kayanselofioly resemble tliu Keuyalis, Individually 
they are less attractive than tiie Kenyahe and the dineroncc may be described in 
4>ne word,—there in iu the Kenyali ehamcter someth itig Hellunic that is wanting 
in the Knyatus, Since the customs of the iCayaiis iu regitrd to animals art* «o 
similar to those of the Kenyalis it will only l>e neceasary to meiitioii those points 
in which they differ and to bring out some differences in the mental attitude of 
the Kayans. 

Kayans like Kenyabs woiBhip the Supreme Being under the name Ij^ki 
Tenaiigan, Grandfather Tenaugan, and the woman pray to liis wife Du 
Tenangaii. Tliey also reverence a number of departmental deitiea Thus there 
are four gode of life, Buring KntiugHiT Lski Ju I’rip, Luki lifakatait Uriji, 
Laid Kidmi Urip, a liarveat god Anjd Lawaiig ami Abong Do his wife, a lire-goti 
Laid Pesong, a spirit of madness Belanan, a spirit who causes fear Toh Kiho, the 
creator of the world lakL Kalii u Murei, a god of the waters Oral iTka, and Utatly, 
Laki Jup tTrip the deity or spirit wlio ferries souls across the river of death to 
Apo Lngan, the Kayan Hatles, 

Tlie white-headed hawk {Tlalli Klaki) of the Kcnyalis has its etjuivalent 
among the Kayans in the large dark-bmw'ti hawk, which they call Lski Nehrp. 
But as it is not possihle to distinguish those two kinds of hawks when aoen dying 
at fiomo difltauoe, they address and accept all laige hawks seen in the distance 
ns Laki Ndio, 

Tiio functiens and powers of IJiki Jfeho seem to Iw almost identical with those 
of Balli Flakd. He is a giver of omens and a bringcr of meseages from Laki 
Tenangan. The foUowing notes of a conversation with an intelligent Kayan diief 
will give some idea of his eltitiKle towards I^ki ifelio. It must be remembered 
that these people have no priesthood and no dogmatic theologhuiB to dedne ami 
formulate beliefs, so tlmt their ideas as to the nature of tlieir gods and their abodes 
and powifTB are, tliough perliapa more concrete, at least as varions in the minds of 
different inflivjduolB as are the corresponding ideas among the averago adherents 
of more highly dcveloiie^l forms of reltgton; and perhaps no two men will 
agroo exactly on these matters, and any one man will freely contradict his own 
statomonta. 

laki Tenftttgou k an old iiniii with long wliite liair wlio speaks Kayan and 
Ima a wife. Do Tenangan* Tliey aometimos see him in dreams, and if fortunare 
tliey then see his face, hut if imluckv they see his Iwk only. In olden Limes 
Ijowerfid men sometimes spoke with him, hut now this never nocurs. He dwells in 
a house far aw'ay. Laki Nelio also liaa a henw^ that is covered with palm loaves 
and frayed sticks. It b in a tree top, yet it is lieside a river, and has a landing 
place liefore it like eveiy Ka^Tin house. Thin huuse is sometiioes soeu in dreams. 
It is not so far away as the hcuine of Ijiki Tenangan. At first nur infomifliit aairi 
tbat hel[* b askeil directly of Laki N'elio. hut when pressed he said that laki Heho 
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mft.v cany the message to Laki Tenangwi. Some thitiga Uki Xelm does of hU own 
will and powei. for example, if a bmncli wen? likely to fall oti a Kajau lioat ho 
would prevent it, for Uki Teinuigan long ago teugbo hbi how b do siirli things 
V,ixm a man is sick Kayane appeal to Uki Neho, but if he dt«s not make the 
patient well, they then apinsil to Laki Teiiangan directly, killiiig a jjig whose siurit 
ffivs fimt to the house of Laki Scho.aiid then on to tlidmom distant house of Liki 
Tcmii^ii. For tUy Ulieve tJiat in such a Ciise tho patient !«is E*>meLow ofiendoil 
Uki Ncho by di8i-eg?«xliDg or misreading liis oiuens^ A mm Hueferb.^ from 
ehnmie disease may Idmself pray to Laid Tenangan. He lights a fire amrkiUa a 
fowl am] prhaiis ,i pig also, and calk upon Laki JTeho to be liia wituesa Hiid 
m^jigov. He holds an egg in o„fl i^nd and sap, *'Thia is for yon to cat 
oany- my message direct to Liki Tcnimgnn tliat I may get well and Uve and brim.* 
up my children, who shall be taught my occupations and the true customs"; and 
he will say to Uti Xeho, ''Ton I put on the top of my head, when you am witii 

me men look up to me ns to a high cliff." Tl.e tire is liglitcnl to make M Xcho 

ivflmi ojid enerjjetitr. 

It will bo mui from the aWe account that the Kayans Imve formed a coneopt 
of the power of the Uwks in genetnl, and have given it a semi-anthropomorphic 
cIiaraetor,aud wcBluiIl see hclow that tlic Sea-Hayaks Imvc carried this wm.vfiix 
still further, ^ 

Crocodiles 


^ The Kayaii's ntlitude towanls the erocodile is practically tlio iiame as the 
Kciiyah's. We append the following notes of a converaation with a young Kavan 
cluef, Uaong,imd his cousin Wan ;-^TIjero arc hut verv few Kayana wlio will kill a 
omcodile except in revenge. But if one of their people has l«en taken hv ,i 
cr^lile. they go out together nj kill the criminal, and tliey Win l.y flaySug 
"lion t run away, you've got to be killed, why don’t yon come to the sntfaec I 
lou wont ccoiie out on the land Itecanse you have done wrong and are afraid" 
After this he will i^rhajis come on to the land, and if he docs not lie wiU at least 
float to the Burface of the water and is then killed with In olden dsvs 

Kayaiis used to make a croc'odileof clay and ask it to drive away evil spiilts, hut 
now this is not done. A crocodile may Ijocomo a nuin just like themselves 
Sometimes a man dreams tliat a emoodile calls him to become Ids blood-bit>thvr 
and after they have gone tiirongh the regular ceretnony and exdumged names (in 
the dream) the man is quite safe finiii crocodiles. Usmigs nnde has in tliis wav 
^me blood-brother to a crocodile and b now culled -Baiya" (the geueric name 
for thecit^hle) whae some crocodile unkno^'n bj caliuil Jok, and Usong oonsidcis 
mac t e nejihew of tlie crocodile Jok. Usong's father has also liticonn> 
hli^-brothcr to a ctocodUe, and Usong calls himself a sou of this [lorticidar 
iiiikiio^ crocodile Sometimes he asks these two, his unde- and his fathcr- 
orooodilcs, to give him a pig wIilu lie is out hunting, and once they did give him 
one. After relating tide H^ong adtleri, ■■ Jhit who knows if tliis In- true f« 

Wan’s grcai-gieatqnitnilfathcr iiciuiiH. h1oo<l-hioihei to a cmewlile, and was 
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(.^med " Klieii^ Baiya.’' Wan tm several tiiaeii) met this crocodile In ilnTama, 
Thus in one dream he fell into the river when there 'were many citnrodilee about, 
lie dimbed on to the bead of one whidi said to him, “ Don’t be afraid," and canioil 
lilm to the Imnk. Wan'a father liad diartna given liim bj a crocodile and would 
not on any account kill one, and Wan clearlr regards himself as being inliuiately 
related to citicodilea in general. 

The Kayaos regard the pig and the fowl in umch the same way as the 
Keuynha do, and pul them to just the samo uses. Theii beliefs and customs 
with regaitl to deer, homed cattle, dogs and tlie tiger-cat, ore similar to those of 
the Kenyahs save that they will not kiJi Liie last of tlicse. They are perltaps 
more strict in the avoidance uf deer and cattle. One old diief who had Iteen 
ailing for a long time hesitated to enter the Desidout's house because he .Siiw’ 
a pair of honis banging up LUet«. When he entcrci,] he asked for a piece of 
imn and on rotuniing home he killed a fowl and a pig, aotl sulnnitted to the 
process of Imving hie soul caught by a medic) im-muu lest it duinld linve remaintnl 
ill llio dangeiYHts ueigbhomhood of the liorns. 

Like the Kenya hs tlte Kayans go ter tain a sujierstitious dread of the Mnu na 
and tlie long-nosed tuoukey, but the ZW; (J/ijrffCJjj wrjicsfj'ttmj)), the cueo-nut 
monkey of tlio Malay States, hoa special inlations to them. It is vpty common in 
their district and tliey will kill it only when it b sk:aling tlieir rice-crop, and 
lltey will never eat it us otJier peoples do. There is a somewhat uncertain belief 
that it is a blood-iehiiive, and tlie following myth Is loM to accoaiit for 
this:—A Kayan woman of high doss waa reaping paddy with Iier daughter. 
Xow it is against custom to eat imy of the rice duiing muping, and when the 
nmtlier went away fur a short time leaving the girl at work she told her on no 
account to eat any of the rice. But no sooner wus Lite mother gone Llinu the 
girl began to Imsk some paddy and nibble at it Then at once her body licgau 
to itch and hair began to grow on her arms like tite hair of a Iht. Soon 
the mother returne^i ujul the girl said, "Why am 1 i tolling so ?" and the motliGr 
ausweted, " You have done some witkeil thing, you have eaten some rice." Then 
hair grew all over her body except Iior head and face, and the uiottmr aaid ^ 
"Ah, this is what I feared, now you must go into the jtuigle and eat only what 
lias been planted by human hands." So the girl into tho jungle and her 
head became like u Dul^t and she ceased to Le able to speak. 

The Dck does not help them hi any way but oidy spoils tJloir crojis. 

A very |>opnlar tknee is the Ihk dance, in which u man imitates very 
cleverly tlie beliaviour of the Ihk, It is a very ludicrous perfonnance. and 
excites boistorons nurth. They say it is done merely ic fun. 

Ill one Koyoii house the ends of all the imun «it)BS-beams that support 
the roof are omamnnted with fretwork designs which are clearly animal 
derivatives and apparently all of tlie same anitimL ll» form suggests n crocodile, 
and some of the men j^jeed that that was its meaning, wiiilc otliera asserted 
that it was a dog. It was douiitless originally one or other of these, but 
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has now become a oouTentional design merely, ami its true origin has been 
foiTgotten (ef. Plate XT, 1), 

Xeithsr Kayana uor Koiiyaha make much uiw of snakea of any kind, but 
there ifl one snake with red head and tail which, when they see it in the oouree 
of u journey, they must kill, else harm will befall them. And again if they 
see a oertnin snake just as they ore about to enter n strange river or a strange 
village they will stop and light a fire on the bank in order to coiomunicato 
with Laki Xelio. Xayans will not eat any species of turtle or torloiec. 


XalamantanS. 

The Ealamentans is the name by which we propose to denote the people 
of the aeattered ooniniunities that seem to be di^cendantsi of the tribe that 
inhabited the interior of the Baram district at U)e time when tlie Senyahs and 
Kayaus first invotled it from the eastward. Tiioir general modes of life and 
thought are very similar to those of the Kayaus and Keiiyahs, especially those 
of the latter, but they present a greater variety of customs than either of those 
tribes, owing no doubt to their widely scattered distribution. We will dirficribe 
the main iMiints of iuMi'est In which their ralatiuna to the animals differ from 
those of the Kenyahs and Kayatis. 

The following notss of a coEvei-sation with the Omng Knya Tummonggong, 
the dbttinguislied chief of the Long Fata people (one of the many groupa of 
Kalamantans). show that these people regard the hawk in mudi the sanifl way 
OB the Kenyahs d(i>-Tbe hawk," Balli flaki," ia the mefiseager of *■ lialli Utoiig " 
the Snpreme Behig. "When a party is about to set out on any exf^eilitiou, they 
explain their intentbns to Balli Flaki and then observe the movements of the 
liawks. If a hawk circlca roimd over their heoils some of the parly will fall 
sick on the journey and probably dia If the hawk Hies to tire right when near 
at hand it is a good omen, but il it iUes to tho right when at a distance or to 
the left, whether near or far, that is a bad omen. The people then light a 
fire and entreat tlie hawk to give a more favourable si^. and if it persists in 
going to the left they give up the expedition. If while the omens are being 
read tho hawk fiaj)S his wings, or screams, or swoops down and settles on a tree 
the oiiieuB are had. But if it swoops down and up )^;ain that ia good. If 
two or three hawks are visible at the same time, and usiieciaily if they all lly 
to Ure right that is veiy goixl, but if many sre visible and especially if they 
lly off in different direct ions that is very bad, for it means tliat tire enemy will 
sciUter the iittackiug force. If the Imwk should capture a small bird while they 
lire watoliiiig it, that ntcans that they will be made captives if tlicy iiereist in 
tlreir undertaking. The luiwk is not claiuieil os a relative by Kalatiiaiitans, 
They take omens freiu various other birds in matters of minor importance. 

KaUinantnim use the domestic pig and fowd ss sacrificial unimals just us 
the Kenyutui und KajTous do, anti ihev have lire sftuie superstitioua dread of 
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killing a tl<^. Ont- groiip of tliem, the j^ralmiauB, me a dog iti taking a very 
solemn oatJi, and sometimes tUe tiog is killeil in the course of this ceremony. 
Or instead of the clog being killed, its ctul may be cut off, and blie matt taking the 
<*iith liekii the blood from the stump, and tine ie considered a most binding 
iind soleiuri form of oath. TIio ceremony is sjiokeu of as ■' uiakaii nan,'* ijf., 
*’ the eating of the clc^.” 

Jfost Kalamantaiis will kill and eat deer uiitl cattle freely. But thero aiu 
cscceptions to this rule. Thus JJatnong, the chief of a Makiian household, together 
with all his people, will not kill op eat the deer Cermttut miHiJaf, ailing that an 
ancestor had fiecomc a deer of tins kind, and that, since they cannot distingiusli thin 
incarnation of his ancestor from other ileer, they must abstain from killing nil deer 
of this .species. "We know of one instaiioe in which one of these people reftnicil to 
use again his cooking-put which a Malay hud kirrowed allcl nsefl for cooking the 
Ue,sh of this deer. This supemtition is still rigidly adhered to, ulthongh Iheac 
jioirplc have been converted to Islam of recent ycars, 

On one oecaaion another chief resolutely refnseil to proceed on a journey 
through the jungle when a mouse d««r crossed Im path, and he will not 

eat tills deer at any lime.' 

The people of Miri, who also are Mohammcilan Malanaus, claim to lie related 
to the kige deer (Cernm tqmnxn) and some of tliem to the munijae deer 
Now these people live in a conntti" in which deer of all kinds abonud, and tliej’ 
always make a clearing in thejnnglo around a tomb. On such a clearing gnisa 
grows up tupidly, and so the .spot liecomes attractive to deer os a glaring groninl; 
and it seems not improlublc that it fs through freciuently neeing deer ah ml 
the toinhs that the people have coini* b* entertain the lielicf that their dead 
relatives become ileer or that they ar« in some other way closely related to 
the deer. 

Tlic iJakotigs, another group of Mu Ian ails, hold a similar lielief with n«(UTd to 
the bnai-cat {Aifiiaw) and the various siiecica of Pf>ra*ioxurvt, ami in th« case the 
ongin of tin; liolicf is admittc^l by t hem to 1« the ftict timt on going to their gravO' 
ViihlH they i>ften see one of tlieac beasts coming out of a tomU Tliese tombs 
itnighly constructed wooden cofhn.s misoil a few' feet only froiu the gnmtnl, and it is 
pruljahle tlml these carnivores make their way into them in the first place to devour 
the corpse, and that they then make two of them as lairs. 

The relations of the Kalumantans to the crocodiles eecui to lie more intimate 
than those of other trilice. One group, the Long PatiK, claim tho crocodile os a 
lekiiie. The story goes that a certain man named Silau became a emcodile 
First he became covered with itch, and he scratched hinjwlf lill ho bicil and liei^ame 
rough all over. Then his feel to lofik like a ciocotlilo's tail, and as the 

change crept up from his feet to his Iwly he called out to his mktivea that he was 
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becomii);.' a crocoililcs maile tbom »wear tliat tlity woulii never kill any 
crocmlile. Many nf tJic pWJple in olden iIhvs knew tliai Silati Ijocanm a crocotiile 
i)ecftUMO they saw him at times and spoke to him, and his teeth and longue were 
ahvays like liiose of a man. Slniiy KUiries ate told ot his meetiii]; with people by 
the river-sido. On one occasion » man was itiastiiig a pig on the river-htuik, and 
when he left it for a motuent Silan t(Kik it and iUvit]ed it among the other ctocodilea, 
who greatly en.jej’eil it. Silan then anungiMl with them thiil he woiiKI give a sign 
io his human relatives by which the enwodilcs might always be able to ree(,ignl3se 
them wlieu travelling on the livorn. He tohl bin liuiaaii frienils tUiit tliey must 
,uo leaves of the Dracceiia lieUnv the Ijowb r>f their lioats. and this they always do 
when tliey go Tar from liome, so that the crocodiles may recognise them and so 
al)stain from attacking theiin 

It' a man of the Lung Fatas is Lukeii by a crocodile they attribute this to the 
fact tlnit tliey liave intemiarried to some extent with KiiyniiP, AMica they come 
upon n croctxlile lying on the river-bank they sny, "I'-c easy, grandfather, tlrtn’t 
mind na, you am one of us." .Simio nf the Kalatuaiilatis will nut eveu eat anything 
that lias lieen cooked ui a vessel proriously used for cooking crocwlilo’s tlesh, iuifI 
it is said that if a man slionlii do sa uiiwittLugly his IkhI)* woulil lietome covered 
witli sums. 

If a ci-ocodiJe is seen on their left Jiand !.iy J/mg I'ataa on a war expoditioii 
tlial is a Imii omen, hut if on their right tiainl that ia the U>at iiusaible oiuein 

The Omiig Kaya Tummoiiggong tells us that in I be oldoii timea tlie cioeoiiilefi 
used to apeak to his iietiple, waniing them of danger, luit tliat now they never 
s] 3 eak, ami lie supposes that thoir aiienoo is due to the fact that hie people have 
iiiteniiarricd w'itli other trilies. The Jjiiig Patas fretjiicutly carve a crocwiilc’s 
hwid as the figure-head for a war canoe. 

The Hutu Hluh people (KakmantausJ on n?turniiig frtini the war-path make a 
huge effig)- of n cTfjcodile with cfsikerl rice, and put fowLa in its beaii fiu' eye's 
and iianaiias fur toctb, and cover it with ucaies tuado from the stem of tlm Irnimna 
phiiit. When all is ru'atly it is ttaiislixiil w'ith a w'imhIch e{Hi(ir iiiul tJiu chier cute 
off its head with a wisxlen Kwoni. Then pigs and fowls are sbnghterod and 
cuoketl and rtiteii with the rien from the ricnwsriKUKliie, the cldefs eating the Iiead 
and the common people the Iwl)*, The chief uf these people could give us uo 
explanation of the meaning of this cercmuiiy j bo merely says they Jo it Isxiauso it 
is “ mint ” (enstomX 

Oiioc'omniumty of Kakmaiitans, the Lelak jieople, Uvoil r«?oently on tlm Ixvnks 
i»f a bike much mfiuitcil with cromsliles. Their chief laid the reputation of licing 
able to induce them to Imvo the lake. To achieve this he wotJd stand in his 
lumt waling a bundle of ctinmis, whidi includivl among other things tcetli <tf tlio 
real tiger auil liuars' tuska, ami then address the crocodiles politoly in tbeir own 
language. Ho would then allow his fioat to float out of the lake into the rii'er, and 
the cTocotliles would follow him and puss on flown the river. 

Many, probably all, Kolauiautsns put up wooden images of the croeriflile 
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before their hoii&esp and many of them carve the prow of their war-canoes into 
tho form of a erocodile^s head with gaping Jaws, 


The PLTSAys. 

Wo rcgarfl the Pmians as being in all [mbability clotty allied on the one 
Itftiid to ibc gronp of tribes which we have called the Kalaiuantans and to the 
Kenyahs on the other^ but their mude of life and geneml costomB are ao different 
from those of tlie other peoples tliat we deaciibe them separately here. They 
aie □ nomadio |>enp]e who build no {^ermauient bon bos of any Icind and do not 
cnltivjite rice, and they live by hunting iind gathering of wild fmits and jungle 
pi-oduco Ruch as camphor, which they exchange for rice, salt, and iron with tho 
people of other tribes. Since their mode of life is so vciy much niore pHmitivo 
than that of the other tribeap we ho[ied that their relations to the animals might 
throw liglii ii|>mi the signilicanee of many customs that we have described alxjve. 
In this resf^ect what we have been able to team of the l^uiian l^eliefs and customs 
is disappointing^ hut it must be coufesised that our liuluro to discover any 
jMirticular Viebef or custom is, in their case, of far less value as negative evidence 
Limn in the ease of any of the other tribes, becau^ the runans are very timid 
and reserved people; and we have little doubt that much remains to be learnt 
of their customs and beliefs. We hope to be able to complete our account- of 
them fit some future date. 

r«nans rcverouc© the Supreme Being as the Kenyaha dOpAnd they address 
him AS Balli Lutong. They have siniikr ideas w'lth regiuri to tlie soul of man 
and its behaviour ami destination after the death of the Itody, and like all the 
other peoples they believe themselves to be surrounded by spiriU which may 
l>e luirLftil to them. Their tncdicine men are sometimes called in by people of 
other tribes, and enjoy a high reputation. 

Tim Pnnuns make use of all the oinen-bink tJmtarc lined by the KenyahSp 
and they regan! them as in sonic degree smered, and not to Im killed and catein 
They seem to read the omens in mncli the sanio ^vay as tha Kcnyaha do^ but 
they are nrifc s<» constant in their cult of I he omcn-hlrfb, and Tunans of different 
districts differ a ipwd deal from one another in this respecL In fact, it m doubtful 
whether thos^i that have mixed least with the other ]>eople3 pay any attention 
to tho oineu-bmis, and it soeme not unlikely that the cult of the omen-birds is 
in process of being adoplecJ by them. 

With tlic exception of these hirds riierc fe probaldy no wild aninuil of the 
jungle that the Punana do not kill and eiit. Tliey refuse to eat the domestic 
pig, but thia, they say, is because they know nothing of it. It is strange to them. 
Having no domestic piga and fowls, they of eonrae do not sacridoo them to their 
gods, nor do they seem to practise tlic rite of aacrifieo in any form. 

They give the names of various animals to their children, and use these 
naiLics in tln^ ortlinary 
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Tlie crocodile ticemjt to Ik? iiegardoil as a god hy ilic they speak 

of it iis Biilli Peiiyaloug. (Tins, as "we liavo already said, is the name of the 
Sopi'emc Spirit of iho Kenyoke.) TJtcy stauetiutca tiiake a iroodeo iiiiagc of it, 
and hang it before tlic leaf shelter <jr hut in which they may lie living at any 
lime, and if one of their party should fall ill they liaug the blossom of the betcl- 
Diit tree on tlu? figure, and the medicine man addresses it when he seeks to call 
hiick the wandering soul of Lis jiatient. 

Punans certainly ascriiiO significance to the i^luiviour of a few animals 
oHier than those nhserred Ly the other peoples. Thus if they see a lizaid of 
any kind upon a hrauL-h Ijefore tlie shelter in whicli they are encamped, and 
especially if it iittem ite note, they regard tliis us u sign that oneiuies arc near. 

The s>ba Pataks oh Ibans, 

These people, who have l>eeii a good deal confused with the Land Payafca 
(whom we teganl as belonging to tlm group of scattered cennmnnitics that wo 
have classed together as Kakmontans), we propose to call Ihans in onlcr to avoid 
this confusion. TIjis name, which means tlie immigrants, has Wn given them 
by tlie Kayaiis 1«cans9 they have migrated from the Saribas and Lomanak rivers 
in the Bejaug, and they have adopted it for thomselvesL* 

They inhabited a small district only at the time of the advent of Sir James 
Brooke, but since llrnt time they liave spread, under the protection of the Sarawak 
goveminout, over a much wider area, and have made settlements in most of the 
main rivers of Sarawak. Wo regard tlicm. for reasons which it would take too 
long to give here, as people of Malay stock who, like the Mahtys, have come 
to Borneo from the vvesL They have hud much more intcrcoiiise with Malays, 
Chinamen, and all the otlier {leoplcs of tlie eountrj* than have the tribe.i with 
which we liave hitherto dealt, and they are a very Imitative peordc. readily 
adopting the fashions, customs, and beliefs of those with whom llieit raving 
natures bring them into relations i*f any kind. The result is that their kdiefs 
and customs are much tnixeil, mid present imusoally great inconsistencies and 
extravagances. Since, then, wc regard the customs of the Thmis os of less 
anthroi«lflgic.'»l value than those of the trilics with which we have dealt aliove, 
and since various writeia have already described many of them at lengtli, we 
shall describe in tliis paiicr only some features of their animal suix^rsUtions that 
seem to us especially interesting. 

The Ibaiia do not seem to have any concretion tliat corresponds closely to the 
Supreme Spirit of the races with which we have already dealt. Atcbileacon 
Perham* Los givcij an account of tint* Petura of these people, allowing how it is a 
eonceptiou of one god having very many manifestations and f line lions, each special 
function being conceived vaguely as an anthropomorphic deity. Ho lias ilcacribed 

• M e 1]«lii?v6 thiit Dr. A. ft lladilai) aIik* projiewK t(i uac tlie nanii* Itnu for lliew iwufjlr. 
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ilflo Uie wiythicttl ^varrior-Iiero and ileini-g^xl KlieDf^, und the goii of wnr^ Siiigalaug 
Biii'ong. .^itlidoacoii l*erljaiii lias fiaiil, Lhia last deity has a jiuiterial auiiiial 
fomip iiaiuelj p the wliite'lieaJeil hawk, which is the Tkilli Fhiki of the Kenyahs, 
and I Jays a somewliat simiJar part in their lives. But Singalang Burong is 
decidetily more antljiojicmorphic Umii ikilli Fkki :md is probably gejiutnlly 
conceived as a single being of hutti™ form living in a house such ns the limns 
tliemseivea inhabit; wheroas Jkilli FIab\ even if sometiuies conoetved in tlie 
singular iis Llio grent Balli FlafcSp hf very binl-Iikc. We have seen tlmt Uie 
Kuyans descril>e their hawk-god, Ijiki Neho, us dwelling in a house, which, though 
in the top of a tree, has a Utii<liug-3tage liefore it on the river-hauk. In the case of 
the Kayans the coiice|dion is oidy half-way on Uie roiMi to n full nnthropomorph. 
whereas with the Ihajiu the change lins been cnmpletwl ami the hawk-god is 
completely antliropojmirpbic. And fxirrespoiiding with tliia iuereasetl itoportance 
and < led nit ion of the aiithropoinorphit hawk-god^ we fiml that for the I liana tho 
virtue has ileparteil out of the individual hawks and they ore m> longer cunsiilted 
for omensp for they say that Singalang Burong never leaves liis hou^, and 
therefore they ilo not take anient the when going on the warpath* 

Nevertheless, he is the elnef or nder over all the other omen-birds, who ana merely 
his messengers* He thus seems to have toine to occupy almost the position of 
Bad! Pejiyalong minmg tlm Kcnyalis. The following notes are the statements made 
iijKJu this subject 1>y a very intelligeiit I ban of the Uiukip district:—Once a year 
tlicy make n big femt for Singalang itiirong and sing for alxmt twelve honm, 
calting liim and Klicng and all the Petai-^i to Llio feast. (This is the ceremony 
known as Gawot lliming. It Ls a most teibons and monotonous ^jerrortnaiico after 
tlio liret few houns.) Singalang Bitrong [a older days used to come to these feasts 
in person as a man just like an Iban in appearjiiice and beliavioui. At the end of 
the fcLiHl he wuukl go out> take off his eontp and fly aw^ay in the form of the 
wdutedit^udcd haw k. Now they arc not sure timt he comes Ui thoir feaatp because 
I hey never see him. Singolaug Burong is gix>ater than Kliengp oltliongh it is 
Klieiig that gives them heads in war. Singalang Biirong married an Ihsin woman, 
Kachiinilai Lanin Pantak Giiak, and lie gave all Iib dauglilors in mairiagc to the 
omen-birds* iJara Inc inn Tcuibagn Moiighok Chela tjok married Katiipong (Sama 
ui»<?rjuis)p Uam Belaka Flib Niyut married ^lanbuuB {Carhurmtig), Pingai Tmi 
Xadai Mmtas Lulu Moa PiicliangPenahaa marriedBmgni (Hiirpcu:tgg},lm]u Lunggu 
Xatung;$ong Ng^imUu l>ftyaiig Juitupang Bungah Nketai mamed Papan 
dUu di), imd histly Tndu Deutok Tinchin Mas Ndu Puugai Udutaii Vnhs married 
KoUak He laid ultio one 500* Agi MeUengp etc*, who married the 

daughter ol Pulang Gana, the god of agriculture, her name being Indu Kacliaiiggat 
Ibimpul IifeUeiig Capiaa* 

It was amusing and instructive to hear ihi^ Ibau tatUa oD tlicoe enorrunua 
imiiioa without any hedtation. while another Ibiiii sitting beside him guaranteed 
their accuracy. 

In the olden diiySp it ia said, there were only thiity-thriMf mdivjdualAOf each 
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kind of uiueii-biird (including Si n g nlan g Btiiong). But although these tliijiy-tlu'ec 
of «tch kind still exist, there are mHny others which ciuinot be certainly 
distuiguishcd from them* and these do not give true omens. It would be quite 
impossible to kill any one of these tliirty-tbree true reptesentativeB of each kind, 
however much a man might trj*. 

Nevertheless, if an Ilian kills an omen-bird by mistake, he wmps it in a 
piece of cloth and butiee it carefully in the earth, and with it he Iniriea rice and 
Heal) and money, entreating it not to lie vexed and to tbigivc him becauBo it waa 
all an accident He then goes home and wUl apeak to no one on the way, ainl 
stays in tiie house for the rest of that day at least 

The Ibnns read omens not only from the birds mentionefl above as the 
KorLs-indaw of Singalang Bunmg, but also from some other iinim nl s And 
it is interesting to note that they have made a verb from tlie subfitaulive 
bnrODg, a hinl, uamtdy, bebnroiig,’' to bird, ia. to take omens of any kind, 
whether froid bird or beast. An exceUent occeunt of the part plavcd by 
omens in the life of the Ibiina has Ijccii given by Archdeacon Pcvhnm in the 
paper referred to above, and we have nothing fiuther to add to tlmt 
aocounL 

The bumbill must be included among the sacrcil binis of ihc iban, although 
it does not give omeiia On the occasion of umkiiig peace fjotween hostile tribes, 
the Ibana sometimes make a large wooden image of the hurnbiU and hang great 
numbers of cigarettes upon it, and these are tskeu from it during the ceremony 
and smokiHl by all the men taking iiart in it On the occasion of the great 
peace-imking at Baitun in March, 189U, at which thousande of Kenyahs, Kayans 
Kalamontans, and I bans were present, the Ibons made an elabomto image of the 
hombill some nine feet in Jieight and hung upon it many thousands of cigarettes, 
and these were smoked by tlie men of the different tribes with ujiipareutlv full 
understimdiog of the valtio of Lite ach 

A special dei ty, Pulang (ion a, presides over the rio«H;uIture of the I bans, but 
the crocodile also is intimately oouterued with their riou-culture. Tlie following 
account was given us by an intelligent Ibaii from Uic Botang Lnpar 

Klieug first advised the Ibaiis to make friends with Pulang Gana, who is a 
Petara and the grandfather (“aki") of paddy. Pubug Gana liret taught them to 
plant paddy aud instructed tluaa in the following rites: 

On going to a new district Ibans always make a life-siae image of a cTOCo<lile 
m clay on the land choeen for the poddy-farm. Tiie image is made chiefly by wmo 
elderly num of good repute and noted for skilful farming. Then for seven daj's 
the house ie " mali," i.*,. under apedal restrictions—no one may enter the house or 
do auy thing in it except eat and sleep At the end of the seven days they go to 
see the clay crocodile and give It doth and food and rice-.spirit and kill a fowl and 
a pig l>efoire it. The ground round about the image is kept eaiefully cleared and 
18 held sacred for the next three yeara, ami if this be not done there will be pttor 
cropa on the other farms. When tlie rites are duly performed this clay crocodile 
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tlestJ^oys all tUe pests which eat the ritXJ. If in a diatrict where Hmuis have been 
long settled the faiiu-pests Ijcoutne very uoxicniB, the i>eop]e iiasa three days “mali"' 
and then make a tiny boat of bark, which tiiey call " utap " {a sJueld). Tliey then 
cattit one apecimcn of each kind of pest“One fiparrow, one grasshopper, etc.—and 
put them into tlie sDiall Ixml togetJier with all tliey need for food and set the boat 
free to float away down the river. If this does not drive away the pests they then 
resort to the more thorough nnd certainly efleetiial ptXM;efiS of making the clay 
crocodile. 

Man}' Ibaiis cluiin the li^'e crocodile os a relative, and like almost ah the other 
peoples will not eat the ilesh of crocodiles nur kill thein, eavc in revenge when a 
crocodile has taken one of their huusehoUL 'Hiuy say that the spirit of the 
crocodile soiuetimea becomes u man Just like an Ilian, but better and mere 
powerful in every way, and soinetinies he is met and spoken with in tliia fomi. 

Another reason given for their fear of killing crocodiles is that Rihai, the 
river-god, sonietiines hccoiues a crocodile; and he may become also a tiger or a 
bear. Kiieiig ton, may Iwconie any one of live l>ca«ls, namely, the python, tlie 
the crocodile, the bear, or the tiger, and it is for this reason that I bans will 
not kill these animnb. For if h iiuiii wlmuld kill one which was leally either 
Uilwii or Kiieiig be would go mad 

The Ibans arc by nature n lesa serious-minded ami less ichgions people 
than the Keuyalis and Kajaus, and they have a greater variety of myths and 
extravagunt supewtitions; uovertlieleas, they uso the fowl and tlie pig its sscriliclal 
animals in much the same way im the other triliea. They eat the fowl and Itolh 
tile wild and doincstie pig freely, except in so far ns they are lealraiued by 
somewhat rigid noliinm of economy in sudl matters. The fowl plays a linger 
part than the pig in their religious proctices, and its Iicnrt is soniotimefi consulted 
for omeiia Ibans will kill and eat all kinds of deei, l>ut there are exceptions to 
this rule. The deer nwid miine slight value to them an oiiieii-givers. Horned 
cattle tlu-y will kill and eat. but they are not ficcustomml to tlio Hesli of them, nnd 
most do Hot ralish it. 

Ibans have iiuincnms anliual fables that reiniml one stronglj' of .Esop's fables 
and the Htvr Itabbit stories of Ibe Africans, in these Tekora" the land-tortoise 
and ** plaudok,’* tlie tiny moilwnlcev, figure largely as cunning imd unprincipled 
thieves and vat^boniis that turn the laugh always against the bigger nnitnals and 
mail. 

Tkf " Xifnrt»ty " or Spirit-heljter, 

All important institution among llio Ibans, vvlilcb occius but in rare instances 
among the other peoples, is the "Kyarony'' or Spirit-belijcr. 'Jim “JJyarang” is 
one of tlio very few topics in rc^anl to wlilcli the Ibans dis]jky any reluctance to 
speak freely. So great is titcir reserve in this connection tluil nnu of us lived 
for fourteen years on frieiiiUy terms with Ibans of various districts without 
ascertaining the meauii^ of the w<ml ''Nyareng" or suspecting the great 
impoTtance of the part played by it in the lives of many of these people. It 
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seems to be usually the spirit of some aucestor or deed mlati^-e, but uot ol^vuys 
ao, and it is not clear that it is always coueeived aa tlm spirit of a deceased 
human being. This epirit becomes the special protector of some individual Iban, 
to whom in a dream ho raamfests Hmself, in the hret place in human form, and 
annonncca that he will be his "Syarong." and apparently he may or mav not 
inform the dreamer in what form he will appear in future. On the dav'after 
such a dream the Ham wanders through the jnngle looking for signs by which 
he may recognize his “Nyarong." and if an animal behaves in a manner at all 
unueaal, if a startled deer stops a moment to gaze at him before bounding aw. 
If ft gibbon gambols about iieraistently in the trees near him, if he comes upon 
ft bright quaitz^iyatal or a strangely contorted root or creeper, ihat animal or 
tdijcct ifl for him full of a mysteriotia signiacance and is the abode of his 
“Nyarong." Sometimes the “Xyaropg" then .manmes the form of an Ibun and 
ajieafca with Jimi, promising oU kinds of helj. and good fortune. If this occizra the 
than usiiaUy faints away, and when he comes to liimself again die “ Xyaron^'’ will 
have disappearea Or. again, a man may be told in his dream that If he wdl m into 
the jungle he will meet his “ Xyaiong" as « „ild iwar. He will then of courao 
go to seek it, and if by cliance other men of Ids hmme should kill a wild Jsiar that 
day lie will go to them and licg for its head or buy it at a great price if nec-l be 
carry ,t home to his Isd-plnce. oflbr it cooked rice and kill n fowl tefore it. 
smearing the blood on the liea-l and on bimself and humbly Ijegging for paidon. 
Or be mai’ leave the corpse in the jungle and sacridee u fowl liefore it there. On 
the following night he h..iie9 to dream of the '■ Xyarong” again, and i^ihoiis he is 
told to take the tusks from the dead Imar and that they will liring him good luck 
Uulesa he dreams aoiiietlung of this sort he feeh Thai be has l^een misraken and 
that tin; lioar was not. really liia “ Nyarong." 

l^erhaijs only one in fifty or a hundretl men is fortunate enough to have a 
■' Xyarong;* though all ardently desire it Jlany a young man goes out to sleep 
on the grave of some distinguished peuson or in some wild and lonely spot and 
lives for some days on a very restricted diet, hoping that a '‘Xyarong^ will come 

tfj him in his dreojiui. 

A\lii.n,aji is most cmtinionly the case, the ■■Xyarong" takes on tim form of 
Home animal, all mdividuala of tliat species lecome objects of esj^ecial regard U> 
the fortunate lhati. and he of conrse will not kill or eat any such aiiinuil. and he 
wdl as fw as po^ible reatraiu otliore from doing so. A -Xyurong'* may oliaii<?e 
the form in which it manifcBtH itself, hut even tlicn the fijan will continue to 
respect the Atiimiil-form in which it fir^t appeared. 

In some cases the cult of a *■ Xyarong" will sprearl through a whole family 
or hoiisoholiL Tlie children and grainichiiditm will nsuolly respect the species of 
animal to which a man’s '■ Xyarong - lielongs and perhaps Bacrifice fowls or pigs to 
tt wcasioDAlly. H,it it does ticitdo anything for them ; whereas it h asserted that, 
r t e greni-graiulctiLldreii of a man behave well to his “ Xyarong," it will often 
befneml them juat as miieh as its original protr^^'. 
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The above geueml account of the'■JS'yuigii'j'’is fomukd on t]ie descTiptious 
of maiiv iliU'en^nt IlAUd, and we will now supplemeut> it by describing several 
particular instances. 

Angus (a liattriig T.ujtar Iban) says that every Ibau wlio lias no “Mi'anoug" 
hopes to get sotno bird or beast as liis helper at the “ begawai," the feast given to 
the IVtatsi. He hmrself ha.s none, but he will not kill the gihliou because the 
“ XyuTOng" of his grandfatiicr, who dietl twenty years agi>, was a gibbon. Once a 
iiion came to his gm ml fat her in a dreaui and said to liuij. “ Ijoii't you kill tha 
gibbon/' and ihen tiimerl into a gtej' gibbon. This gibbon hcljied him to become 
rich and to take hea<ls ami in idi possible w’ays. On cue occasion when he was 
about to go on the ivarpath hia '‘Uyaroug " came to him in ii dream and .said, " Co 
on, I will help you." and ilut next day lie saw in the jungle a gitjy gibiion rvhich 
was undoubtetlly Ins ♦' Kytimng.” AVlien he died he aaid to his sons, " Don’t ycu 
kill the gililfOti,” and his sons unti grwiidsons liave obeyed him in thk ever since. 
Angus adib that when a mim dneams of a " Nym-flug " for the Krst time he Joes 
not Itelieve it and will still kill auiiDab of that kind; nor is a second di^tini 
enough, htii when he f I reams the aanie dretim a thinl time, then his scepticism is 
aven‘oiiic and he can no longer ilonbt his good fortune. 

Angus hitusidf nnw sJiot a giblxu) when told to do so hy one of ns. Ho 
first subl to it, I don't want t<i kill you, hut the Tuan who is giving me 
wages espct'ls me ti*. and the bl,umH is his. Bui if you arc really the 
'Xyuivuig' of my gmndfatlier, lunke the ithot miss yon/’ fie then shot and 
missed iliree times, mtd on siirntting n fourth lime he killed a giblam, hut not 
the one he had sjHikcti tr>, Angus dfies imt think Uie gibbon heljia either his 
father or liiin^elf, 

J\vjmg, an old Katiluis I Iwii, tells m tliat lie has Ireeu hel|ied hv a pvEhon 

ever since he was a young Jiutn, wlien a mun came in him in a ilream and" said, 

“Sometimes I liecome a python and sometimes a (-obni, and I will always help .viul" 
It has certainly Jieli>eil him very much, but he dues net know whether it lias 
lielpeil his children; nevertheJesa, he bioj forbidden them to kill it. He does not 
like to siieak of it. but he does so ut oitr request. Tayang eoneludeil hy saying 

that he had no doubt timt we white men Jiavo *’ Nyaroiigs’' very nmeii mote 

]K>werfid riaui the Iban’*, and Llint to them we owe our ability tr. do bo many 
wonderful tilings 

luib.m, an 1 ban who had recently moved lo the ISwriiui river from the Rej'ang, 
had onco when aiek seen in a dnum the Laln-Lald, the Inogo river-Liirile (Tnimyx 
tubplimua). and made a promise that if he should retmver he would never kill it. 
So when he Hcttletl on the llatum river ns head of u household he attempted] to 
impose n Hue on liis [leople for kiHing the Lsibi-ljibi. Tliey appc-aleil to unu of ub 
fts the resident mogiEtrate, and it waa decide<l Lhnt if Jmlaii w ished to insist on 
this obecrvQiiec he miwl remove to a small tributary streanL This he has done, 
ami a few of his people have foUowotl liiw and on them tie enforces a atrict 
uliik^rvuuce lib viiU f}f tiu* LjibJ-LiLbi, 


A 
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A still more iuteTBatiiig caao is ibe fulliiwitig one;—<JoDiiiiiinity of IWiis 
were building a new bouse on the Dabai river some years ogo, and one day, while 
they were at work, a poreupiue ran out of a hole in the ground near by. During 
the following night one of the i»utty was told by the porcupine in a dieani to join 
their new house with hia (the poieupine*s> So they completal their house, and 
ever since have made yearly feasts in honour of the poreiipines that live below t)je 
laiuse, and no one io the house dare injure one of them, tliough they will still 
kill and eat other jKtrcupincs in the jiuigltL They Imve bad im death in the house 
during the seven years that it has I men built, and tills they attribute u* the 
protecting ptwer of tlie porcapiiice, ajnl when anyone is sick they otter food to 
them und i^jard their good offices as tar more iniiiortant than the niinLstrationa of 
the ■' iiwtuiiig,*’ the merlieine nuiii. Last year some relatives frf these Ibflns moveti 
to thiji village, and for three months the knowledge id tlie part playtHl by the 
porcupines won bifl from them as n luysterious secret. At the end of that time 
this precious myatoty was ihsclusetl to the iiew-oomens, and the jjorcupines were 
feasteil with every variety of cooked rice, some of it Iteiug uiude into a rude imiigti 
of a |Kncupine, and with riee-spirit am I cakes of sugar and rice-Hour, salt and 
dried fish, oil, lietel-niit, Jind toliacco. i^veral fowls were slain, and their hknid 
Was daubcH.! on tlie chin of each jierson in the house. The heart of one fowl wns 
carefully taken out and put with the food offered to the jwrcupines, tliafc they 
might reatl the omems froin it. and they wen.* then iiiformcil of the arrival of 
die new-oomerB. The fowls were waved over the beads of the |M»pIe lif>* tlie old 
meu while they prayetl the jiorrujuiiOK to give Ihein loug life and health ami a 
token of their gooilwill in the form tjf a tunwitli, loiiiidwl pccble. On nn occasion 
of this Esort it is highly probable that the requiretl token will be found, for tlie 
Hjjirit-helper would no doubt l»e surreptitiously lit'lii&l by aoiue uieinbor of the 
houseboM who, being deficient in faith, prefeie to make a ceitointy of so 
unp<u taut a tiiattur rather than leave it entirely U> the " Nyaioug.’* 


Co^iCLumoN. 

W'e have now to discuss some preldeins suggeatetl by a reriew of the fuels 
set fortli uliove awl to bring forward a fow wlditiunal facto that seem to throw 
light on these iiuestians. 

The (Lucation that we will fitot diucitos in this—Ate all or any of the Instances 
of peculiar regard poid to animals, or of nniiuals siuuificed to goda or spiiita, of 
tlie ceremcmial ust: t>f their Unod. to be regarded ns institutions eurviving from a 
fully developed syatom of totem-worship now fidlen into decay? It will have t«;tui 
noticed that a huge muuber of the features of totem-worship, as it occurs in ito 
beat developed forms^ occur uniung the people of one or otlier of the Uihes of 
Soniwak, We have iu the that place numeums cases in which a whole coiuiniunty 
refuses to kill or eat an animal which is believed to protect and aid them by 
uuieuB and warniugji aud in other ways, an d in which the mti i ual Is U'orslupped 
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witli prayer auil aaciitice (the hnwk ttmocig vmiouB tribes)^ we Lave ut le^t one 
iuBtance of a eoimnunity daiiniug to be related to a friendly epeeiea (Leng Patas and 
the crocodile^ having aa nsinil sn extravagant mjth to account for the belief ^ 
wc have the clajme^tie animal that la aacrihciaily alain, ita blood being sprinkled 
on the worghippera and its flesh eaten by theni^ and that Jfi never aliiin tfitJjotit 
religious ritea (pig of the Kenyalie and Kayana); wo have the animal that 
most not be kiUcd tattooed on the skin of the men (the dog), or its skin woni by 
fully growm men only (the tiger-KiatX or images of it made of elay or car^'ocl in 
wood and sot np liefore the house (the liawk and eroeodiie);; we Lava tiie unimai 
that is claimed as a relative imitated in popular dances (the Dok-monkey of the 
Xayans), the l>elief that the souls of nien sasutuo tlio form of some miiinal timt 
must not be killed or eaten (deer and the arctogale among Kalainauianslp the 
obsen^aocc by invalids of a very strict avoidance of contact with any part of an 
animal that imist not be kille^i or eaten iu any case (horned cattle among Kenjalis 
and Xsyans)^ 

Not only do wc see these various customs, that in otlier parts of the world 
have been oli^rved a@ living eleuieufs of totem-worship^ and that iu, other parts 
have been accepletl as evidence of tiOteui-womhip in the past, hut in the 
agriculLurai liahits of the people we may see au efheicnt cause of the decay of 
totem-worship if at aomo time in the post it has Nourished among tliem. for It 
Ima been pointed out^ espooiallj' by Mr* Jevoas in hiij Jnitfdndujn ii> tli€ 
c/ Rdigurn^ that totemism seems to floorish most uatuiully among tribes of 
huuteia, and that the mtroduction of agricultine must bend towards its decay. 
Now there is some reason to suppose tiiat the introductioD to Itorneo of rice 
and of tile art of cultivating it is of comparatively recent datOi Craw ford 
T^fckoned timt the cultivation of paddy was introduced to the aoutimm parts of 
Borneo from Java some three humlreil years ago, and into the northern jjart^s from 
the PhiUppine Islands sliont nne hitndred and fifty years ago^ But tt^hatcver the 
date of the occurreiice niuy havo been, it seems to be certain that, by the 
introducrion of paddy-cultivation from some other country^ most of the tribes of 
Sarawak were converted, probably very rapidly, from hunting to agriculture* This 
conversion must have caused great changes in their social coudldons and in their 
customs and Euper^tilions, and if tobemisiu Nourished among Llieiu while tliev 
were still simple huntera, its decay may well Imve been one of the ctdef of these 
changes* 

A second factor that would, have bended bo bring about this cluyigo is the 
prevalence of a belief In a god or V^eueheent apiril more jiow erful tl*au all others 
and more dirceUy concerned with the wolf ore of his worshipperSi huwevor this 
belief may have come into being. And u third factor that may have tended m 
the same direction is die custom of head-huntings and the important part playcil 
by the heads in the religious life of the people Xor them b some reason to think 
dtat head-hunting is a comparatively young insritution among the trihua uf 
Sarawak. 
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Hut ill spile of i;dl tliis niid nltlioit^h M'e du not Llilnk it is jxissiblc cotupbtely 
to disprove tlie Irtitli of this hy^Kithesis, we ate iDcLiuei] to nejcct it. We uro led 
to du so by four consi derut ions, lu die first pluoc, if by totetiiisiii wii meati u 
!H>cial oi^goaisfttiou cuusuiiiig in the division of a jieople into groups or clans, each 
of ivhicfi worships or holds in sujierstitious luganl one or more kinds of ammal or 
plant or other iiatniul objects to wliich the members of the group ckim to lie teliitft.1 
by blood or by descent, then it seems to ns stifilciently wonderful that this sysiem 
should liave oxistctl among peoples so remote from oiio anotlier in all tilings, save 
cerlnm of the esterusl conditions of life, as the Indians of North -Aitierica and the 
indigenes of Austral iii. AiwI it seems to ns tJiat to invoke tho nid of the 
hypothesis nf Loteniisin in the post toe.\p]jiin the ea:istenee of u set of auinnil or 
plant supr^rstitions in any particular case is biU to iiicieaae the mystery that 
shimnls their origin; for nnless it can be shown that the Hdoption or development 
of tMtemiam by any people brings with it immense advantages for them in the 
airujg'le for existence, every fresh case in whicli the evidence coinjiols us to ailniit 
its nccnmiice, whether in the past or as a still flonrUhing institution, can but 
increase the wonder with which we have in roganl its wide diatribution. 

Secondly, we have in the total ahsciit.'C rd toteiuism among the Ihiuatia veiy* 
strong ground for rejecting the suggestion of its previous existence among the 
Keuyahs. For in jihy^eal cUaraeters, in language, and, as far as the dtlfereuce in 
the mode nf life ]Hntuits, in customs and beliefs the Ptmnns resemble the 
Kenya!IS *0 closely iJiat we must assume thorn to ho closely nllie^t by blood, and 
it seems prolinble tiuil tho Funana bive merely poraistc^i in the social eondiliou 
from which the Kenya!is and other trllu'S liave Ijeen raised by the adoption of 
agriculture and t!ic practice of hiiilding sul>staiitial houses. Yet, as we liavc said, 
the Ihiimns, although in t!int condition of uonuidic hunters which Is jmifjubly the 
iiioMt fiivoiitnlile U» the devclopntont am! persistence ol' totetnii^m, uhserve iiurdly 
any restrictions in their hunting, and in fact seem to kill and wal witli iipial 
frecduin almost every bird and Iwast of tlm jungle, sliooiiiig them with the 
bh wpijie and poisoned darts w'ilii cousmiimaCc skill. The only exeeptiona to iiiis 
rule are, as far ns w‘e know, the onieii^biids, and as we have said, it seems doubtful 
whether even these nre excepted In the case of Pmians who have not had much 
intercourse with other i>eop1es. 

Thirdly, although it may lie said that oven at the present time many of the 
fuaiutes of tlio religions side of toteniism ore prveent, we have not Ixieu able to 
discover any traces of n social l■rgllll^8atiotI basetl upon totcniism. tHiere is no 
irace of any general rlivislon of the people of any tribe into groups wliicli claim 
specially intiiiiale relations with diirercut animals, except In tlie case of the 
Kuluniantuns; and in their cose such sticdal rdntious seem to be tim result 
merely of t!ie dilVerent conditions under wdiieli the x'arioua acattet^ groups now 
live, Tlicre are no restrictions in the choice of a wife that might indicate a rule 
of endogamy or ex<^ainy. There uio no ceremonies to initiate youtlia into tribal 
mysteries ; certain ceremonies in which the youtlis take a leading jian are directed 
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oxcluais'd}" to ti'ainiwg lliem for wjir ami the taking of Jiealti ui battle We know 
of no instance of my gtoi^p of people being named nfter an aiiimal or plant 
w^bicb is claiiiied tti w rcktiv*e anti in the ettpo of I he more honiogr neons; tribes, 
&m?h m the Kenjahs and Kayane, all pTolnbitions with regtnti to aniinaU and nil 
benefits oonferreti by them am sharetl equidly by &11 tho inembei^ t>f any one 
eoiiimnnUy amh with bnt v^ry few exceptions, are the same for all the cfiinmniutiee 
of the tribe. 

Laatlyi we tin ok it nmiecefisniry to regtml the aniiiial sii^ierstitionB of these 
tribes as sur^ivab of totemism, beennae it seenas possible to find a more direct aiuJ 
natural explanation of almost every case. The mimarows cases seem to fall into 
two groups, the siiiKsrsiitious pmetiee^ eonceriied with the ^acrificia! uinuials, the 
pig ariL! fowl, on the one liand, and all those concerned with tlie viirioiis other 
animals nu tho other Imnl Tlieise latter may, we think, la? reganled m the 
expression of the diixjct and logical I'e^ietiou of the mind of the sfas'ago to tho 
impre.ssioa mnde iipuii it hy the behaviour of tho anliiiak 

It has lieeii admirablj' ghowii by ProfosaiT Lloyd Morgaid how we otitseiAOS, 
and even profcsseil psychologists among ne, ceiid to overcstimflLe ilie ooinjdcsity of 
tlic mental processes of iifiiniabp and there can be no doubt thuL ^vuges geMmlly 
aro subject to tlik error in a very iimcli greater degree, that, in fact, they make, 
without fiiEcstioning and in moat cases without explicit statement even to 
themselves, the practical a^nmption that the mental processes of aniuiakH their 
passions, desires ajid motives, and powers of rcafioning arc of the same onler as and 
ID fact extreniely simiiat to their own. That the Kenya!is entertain this Mkf in a 
veiy practical manner is shown by their conduct Avhen preparing for a liunting or 
fishing oxcufstoii. If, for example, tlioy are preparing t<i jioison the fish of a 
flection of tho rivet with the ‘"tuba” root* they aiwuys sticak of the matter ns 
little as possihio and use tlie most indirect and loncjful modes uI expresaton; Lhus 
they w ill say* There are manj leave* fallen here/^ lucatn'ng^ " There are plenty of 
fisli ill this of the rivur." And these elaborate preeaiitioii® are taken lest the 
birds sliouhl overhear their remarks and infom tho fish tsf ihidr intentions wheEt 
of course the fish would mi slay to bo caught but would swim away to some 
olber part of tho river. 

Since this liclief to be coniiuoii to all or aLtitost. all “jnvages and 

primitive peoples, it would Im? a at range ildng if i»n>liihitioTi& agaiin^iL killing and 
eating certain aiiimak nuil variona siq^crntitiou* pmeticea iu rt^uid Irj animals 
were not pracLicoUy nniversaJ among them. 

Bearing iu iuiiid the reality of tins belief ia the miiida of these j^eople, it 
13 easy to understand why they should shrink from killing any creature so 
malignant-looking aiul powerful for harm m a snake* and why they should feel 
uneasy in the presence tjf, and to flonie exteut dread, the niaios and the 
long-nosed mnnkoyt creatures whose resemblance to man aeoina ovou to us 
so mew hat uncanny. Their objoctiou hi killing thdr tFoubtesonio dogs seems 

^ /rttrcKjifbrcla?a (o Comparaiitc' and el*ewhtr?. 
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to bo duo fco A som^swhatr simUEU' fooling, a recogiution of intelligeneo and 
omaliioDB not unlike their own, but tnptoriomly hidden from thorn by the 
dumbn^ of the aiiimaJ a . In thn Bauio way it is dear tliat it ia but a very 
oimide and logical inference that the crocodiles are a friendly ratio, and but tbo 
clearest dictate of prudence to avoid oifeoding cteiit.nre!5 m pwerful and agile ; 
for if they wore poaaessod of the mental powenq attributed to thctn by the 
iTnaginatioii of the iieople, they migbL easily make iL iinpogsgible for men to 
travol Rpon the rivem and dwell on their biuik?^. A siiiukr process would lead 
to the probihitiou against the eating of the tiger-cat, the only largo nod 
dangerous camivoife. 

Tlio origin of thtf pmliibitions agaisist killing and eating dear and horned 
cattle is5 |verbap& not ^ clean But it must be reriicmbercd that until very 
recently tlic only lionied cattle knoum to the tribes of the interior were the 
wild cihttic (the iSalinlang of tlie ilalay ]>cninsulak very force and powerful 
crcaiurea These wild cattle hide tltoinselves in Lhn remotest recesses of the 
forests, and m they arc but Tcry rarely seen, they may well he regarded ns 
somewhat niysterions and awful. I>cer, on tlia other baud, aliouud in the foresU 
anil bke most deer are veiy riniiih and it is iierhaps tlieir timidity that has led 
in soma cases to the prohibition ogainst their Hesh, for wo have f^eii bow o 
■Kenyuh chief feared lest bia litLlo son^ fiiify at homo a himdreil iniles away, 
fibonld be infci’tcd with the dcei-'a timidity if be should come in contact wdth 
the skin of one. in iiiiother cose wc have seen that by the |ieople of one 
comtaunity deer are regarded sh relativca or ns containing the aouls of their 
ancestors, and that thh lielief probably liad its origin in the fact that deer are 
in t-ho habit of frequenting tlio graasy deuringn made afont the tomba liy the 
people. And wo saw that u Birnikr lielief in the ease of certain eaniivorcB 
probfibly liad a sitnilar origin. 

We thiak that evon the elaborate cnlL of tlic hitwk ami of the other cnicn- 
binls is to be explniiunl on thE^3o liucss. If wo think of ht« erratic bcliaviour, 
bow ho will come s^ULlileiily rushing ihwn out of the remotest blue of the sky 
to hover overlK^id and then periiaps U> circlo liitlseT and thither in an apj^ar^ntly 
aimless ntimncr, or wdli keep Hying on beforo a Iwat on the river or come 
swiftly to meet it screaming otj he comes,—if wo think i>f tliis, it is msy to 
nudorataiKt how a people whose whole world consi^te of <lenEH^ forcsla and 
dangertius rivere, a pixhplo extromdy iguomut, yet intelligent and Bpeculativc 
ami always looking ont for signs that shall guide them among the myatery and 
datigcrH that surround them, may have tome soo in tlio hawk a messenger 
lo them by the beneficent Supreme Being. For this Boiiig is vngucly 
^iccivctl by them Jis dwelling in the whence the hawk comes, and 

whither he bo uften retrims. And Llieii we ruay snppofic that the messenger 
himself Iiap come to fo an object of worship in viuioua degreoH with tho different 
triboA, as Keeins to he tho rule in ull ndigions systems in which sor^'ants of a 
deity lui^iale U'tw(?i>ii him and man* 
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Til© ©rig^ti of the various rites in wbioh the fowl ati<J pig are Eacrificed, and 
their blood smeared or sprinkled ou men or on the iiltur-poats of gods, or on the 
image of the hawk, atiJ their souls aliuiged with meejoiges to the Supreme iteiug— 
the origin of this group of customs must lie sought in a difl'enuit diroctiotL 

To anyone acquainted with I4ol»ertsori Smith’s lidiyi<>n a/ Ik^ Seniifgs, and 
witli A'fr. 'fevonss (o (hn Silvery of the idea tiaturally su^ests 

itself that these animals are oi- were tnie totems, of whicJi the eult has passed 
into a late stage of decay. It might in: eiipiKjscil that, beiug origiiiaily totoni 
animals, they there I >y liecaine iiomoslicatetl Tiy tlieir ivorsJiippere, tliat they were 
ma'asionully slain »s u tiw for the renewal of tho bond lictwceti them and their 
worshippers, their bloiHi kiug smeared or fiprinkltHl on the latter, and their (lesh 
eeieniuniaHy eaten l)y tliem, and tlmt the eating of them has hecotue iiiora and 
more freqmmt, until now every religious rite, of however Kiuail iiiijmrtauetj, is made 
the oeOBsioii for the killing and enting of them, ft might also bo supposed timf. 
with the (lovL'topment or the adoption of the toiiL'eptimi of a Snptemo flciug, the 
origiiml piiriio&e ami eharacter of ilm rites iiad beeoino tthaoure, ao tliat the 
slaiigUtemd animals are now regain led in some cases as savritices offered to the 
deity. 

Unt we flo not tliink tliut tliia temptmg liyqmthesis as to the origin of the 
rites tsaii lie upheld in this ease. In the first pliu-y t!ie wild pig of the jungle is 
hunted in ifport and killed and eaten fnioly by ull the vurions tribes, and is, in fact, 
treated on the whole with less respect ami ceremony than perhaps any other aniumi. 
Secondly, tlie doinestio pig diflere so inueli from the wild pig tliat ilr. Oldfield 
Ihonias lias proiiouimed it to la* of a difterent species, and it seems likely tliat 
it has tieen introduced to Domeo by the Chinese at a twiiiparativcly itzcent date. 
Furtber, tliere is reason to supi^mce that the custom of sficrilidng pigs mid fowls 
arose through lim auUlitntion of Uu-iii for huimgi Imiugs in eertain ritesw For 
Llifireis aiiuiiiberor rites, of which it iaadmilteil by tlio people that the slaughter of 
human U-iiigB was tbniiorly a veiitnU feuiure; of these, the most iniisirtaiit ami the 
most widely spread are the fuueml rites of a great elitul, lliu rites at the Imilditig 
of a new house, and those on retiimmg from u Kiicttissful war expedition. In 
all ihetKf, fowls or pigs are now substiLiited as u rule, but wo know of instanc^i 
in which in recent years human beings wstv tiie victiiiii*. Tliys some six years 
ago, on till! death of the chief of a coiumutiity of KiduTiiaDtans rtlio Oraiig lJuknt), 
a slave was kmgJit by his iu)U, and a fuost was niado. mid the sluve whs killed 
(lirough each man of the community giving him n slight out with his jmranit. 
Tins was said v, lie tlie n'vival of an old and ulmost obeoLeto ciiRlom. In another 
recent case, when a mixed imrty of Kayans and Kmiyahs reiiirutul from a 
mnn^hii war expedition, only the KenyaUs hoil secured lieuda. The Kayims 
therefore took mi old womau.onc of tlm captives, aijd killed her by litiviug a 
long jiole against her aklomeii, as nimiy id them ns possible taking part by bolding 
and helping to thrust the pole. The head was ihen divided umong the purties 
of Kayans, and pieces of the llesl, wen- hung on poles beside the river just as k 
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done with thf* iicsdi of sIkid encaiies luiil with the fletth f)f tho piys that att* 
always slaaghlored on such occasions^ It was said tiiat this killing of a hitman 
being was equivalent to killing a pig, only much finer. 

Kayans tell ns that they used to kill slaves at the death uf a chief, usually 
three, hut at least one, ami tluit they nailed them to the tnmh, in nttlcr that 
they might accompstiy the chief nti his long jtmnicy to the other world and 
padille the ennoo in wliich lie must travel This is no longer done, hut a sYoodmi 
figure of a man is put up at the lieail and aiiuther of a woiiiiui at tlie fof>t of 
the wfliu of a thief as it lies in state iiefom the funeral. _4jid a aiuaJI wooden 
figure of ft man ia nsnally lapsed on the top of the toiuh. and it is said that this 
is to row tho canoe for the chief. A live fowl is natially tied to this tignie, and 
although it is said to be put then? merely to eat the grubs, wo think there eaji 
be no doubt that we see here going on tin* process of sufjstitiition of fowl for 
slave. 

Ill butUiiig ft new liouse it is oustuunm’ among aliuast ull them? trilnsi to put 
a fowl into the holo dug to Ftiecive the Bust of the piles which are to support the 
house, and to allow the end of the pile to full upon the fowl so as to kill it. Tlie 
Keti,iii]i.s admit that formerly a girl was usually kiileil in Uiih way, uud there is 
reason to believe that iti all casus a human victim was fomierly the rule, umi that 
the fowl is a enljstitnte tueroly. In tlie following cascfl, too, we see the idea oE 
substitution of fowls or pigs for men. 

It is customary witli the Malauaus (hf J^iuh lo kill fowls and put tljcin togellier 
with eggs on ]iolcs in the caves in which the swifts huild the edible imsts, in order 
to secure a good crop of nests. (Jnc year wlien tiie nests were scanty they lioiight 
n slave iu Brunei and killed Itim in the cave in the hope of inc reusing the immlicr 
of ncstSL 

It was formerly the eiistom ti> exact a fine of one or more slaves im punish¬ 
ment for certain offeiiceB, c.ff„ tlie flcci<K':utal aettiiig fire ti> alunise. At tlie preiiont 
time, when sbvee are ficaiccr tliuu of yore, shivi?!) are rerely given in such cases, 
but usually hroiiB gongs, always aecoiii|>mued by a pig. 

2 ?ow uhen slaves were killed tiud nuileti tr? the lomh uf u chief tfic pntpowo 
wjia perfectly clear and simple. It was done in just tho sum- spirit In which the 
weapons and ahiehl and clotiung are still always hung on the tonih uf a deceased 
warrior in onlur that Ids soul nmy not be without them on the jouniey tt:? the 
other world. On the intredutUou of the d<jmcstio jiig it may well hnve lioGoine 
cuBtoniary for the poorer classes, who could not afford to kill a slave, or for faimlieB 
which owuetl no slaves, to kill a pig as in some degree a c?Hjhuipensatiim for the want 
of hiiniiiii viotiuio. If such i% cust4m) were once ititrodiiccd it may well have spread 
rapidly from motives of tioth economy and humanity, for slaves arc us a nile veir 
kindly treated by their umaters, and in many cases come to be rcgardeil as members 
of tlujir family. 

'Wc may suppose, iw. that formerly it was the custom to kill a slave when 
prayers of public importanec w ere ninde to the Supreme Being in order that the 
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fioul of the ekve miglitc^m' the prayer to hmu If thk wb« the cose, the snbatitii- 
tion of pig for alnve, on tho introduction of the doiaestic pdg, may be even mom 
readily conceived to have become cuetomaryi when wo reniemiier that tlieee people 
regard the soula of animate as essentially simibr to their own. If euch a custom 
ofanhslitrition oiioe gained a footing it would naturatly become nsiial to take the 
opportunity of oommunicatmg with the Iiigiier powers whenever a pig was to Iw 
staughterecL Tliis view, tiiat in all sacrifices the and fowl am but Kabstitutos 
for human victims, finds very strong support in liie following facte i—Tiio Kala1nts,a 
tiibe inhabiting the north-western comer of tlic Baram ilistrict, breed the wate(^ 
tmffalo and use it in cultivating their land. It has prolrahly been introduccfl to 
this area from Xortb Borneo at a recent date. The roligions rites of these iteople 
closely resemble those of the bribes with which we have been dealing above, bat in 
all cases in which pigs are saciificed by the latter buffaloes are used by titc 
Kalabita. 

The rite of sprinkling the bl<xs] of pigs and fowls on men and on the altar- 
posts and images may, vre think, bo an extension or adaptation of the blood- 
brotherhood ceremony. Wo have seen that with the Kayons and Kcnyalis the 
essential feature of this ceremony is the dmwii^ of a little blood from the am of 
the two men, either of whom then drinks or consumes in a cigarette the blood of 
the other one. Such a rite colls for no remote explanation; it seems to have 
suggested itself Jjaturallj to the minds of primitive people all the world over, as a 
process for the cementing of friendship. When two liostile communities wislictl to 
nuike a portnanont peace with one another it would 1)e iiatiirul that they should 
wish to perform a ceremony similar to tiio rite of blootl-brotherhood. But the 
inLercliango of drops of blood between ioige numbers of persons would obviously be 
inconvenient, and if tho idea of substituting fowls and pig?; for human victims hod 
once taken root in their minds, it would have been bnt a small Bbep to substitute 
their blood for huinau blocil in tlie [leaco-making cenjojonles. We have seen above 
(p. 18^) that in such a ceremony fowls are exchanged by the two parties,so that the 
men of cither party arc smeared with the blocNl of the fowl originally belonging 
to tiio other party. It may be that here. too. the blood of slaves was formerly 
used, but of this we have ao evidence;. The cuBtom of smearing tho blood of fowls 
and pigs on the two ^lartieB to a friendly compact having been arrived at in this way , 
the rite might readily ijo extended to the cases in which the hawk, represented by 
his wooden image, or the Supreme Being, also represented by an image , ia invoked as 
one of the parties to the compact. We are inclined to think that iu some aueh 
way as we have Iwre suggested, namely, by tlio Bubstitiitlon of pigs and fowls for 
huuisn vicrims, and of their blood for human blood, the origin of the castonts of 
saerifiemg fowls and pigs, and of ceremonklly sprinkling their blood, may be 
explained. 

We conclude, then, that tho various superstitions entertained by these tribes 
in regard to animals are not to be looked npon as survivals of totem-worship, but 
that they nuiy nil he explained in a simpler and more satlsfoctoiy manner. But 
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before biui|;mg our paper to an end we would point out tliat among the facta we 
liave ilcacribed them are some whieh seete to anggast a possible ami indewl. aa it 
taipma to u», n veij* natuml and probable mode of origio of totem-woTHhip. We 
refer to the varieties of the " STyarong’' of the Tbans and sporadic aiialogonB cases 
among the other tribea. We have aeeu that the “ Nimong” may aamme the form 
of some curious nnt-uiid object or of some one animal, distiuguisbed from Sta 
fellows by eomfi slight peculiarity, whicb receives the attentions of some one lunti 
only. Ill such cases tlm “ Jfyarong" is hardly dislingiufibable from a fethsli. In 
oUier cases the nian, being nnable to distinguish the iwittcnlar auimai ftbich he 
lielieves to be animated by tiis “ Nyaraug,” eitemlR his regard and gratitude to the 
whole species. In siicii a case ii seems difTicult to lieny the name "iiidiridual 
totem" to the species if the tenn is to lie used at alL In oLtier eases, again, all 
the members of a man's family and all Ins dcacendaiita, and if he be a chief all 
lire niembcrs of the cominimity over which he rules, may come to ahan? in the 
buiicfiUt confeiiml by the “Kyarong,” siilI in tlio feeling of reaped for and in 
performing rites in honour of the species of animal in one indiridnal of which it 
is supposed to reside. In such eases the species approaches very closely tlic 
clan-totem in some of its varieties. (In speaking of the "Kobotig" of certain 
mtlvea of Western Australia, Sir G. Grey‘ says, '■ Thia ariaea from the family 
belief tliat some one individtial of the species la their nearest friend to IdlL whom 
would he a great crime, end to he carefully avoided.”) 

Of s im nar cases among other tribes of guardian-animals appealing to men 
in dresniB and eWruing their respect and gratitnde, we mtiat metition the case of 
Allan Jau, a powerful chief of the Sebop, a sub-tribe of Kenyahs. Ho had 
hunted and eaten the ^vild pig freely like all other Kenyahs, until once iu a dream 
a wild boor appeared to him and told him that he had always helped him in his 
lighting. Thereafter Abau .Ia« refused, until the day of his death, to kill or eat 
both the wild and the domestic pig, aithough ho would still consult for omens tiie 
livei's of pigs killed by olhots. 

We liave deacribeil above (p. 190) how a Knyau may become blood-brother 
to a crocodile in a dream, and may tliereafter Iw called Baiya (crocodile), and how 
in this way one Kuyan chief had come to regard hlmseir as both son and nephew 
to crocodiles, and bow he believed that they brought iiim snccess in hunting and 
cattied iiim ashore when (in a ilreatn) he liad fallen into the river. The cousin 
of this chief, too, regarded Intuself as speciHlly befriended hy etocodilcs because 
his great-grand fattier had become blood-brother to one in a dream. So it is clear 
tliot the laembcrs uf the family to which theflc young men belong are likely to 
coDtinue to regard tbemsolvcs os related by blowl to the crocoililes and bound to 
tliem by special ties of gratitude. 

In another case wo wiv fiow all the people of one iiousehold regard 
themselves as related to the crocodiles and specially favoured by them, explaining 
the relation as due to one of ttielr ancestors liaving become a crocodile, In 
' bi >It. Knwer’!* p. S, 
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another case we saw that aome Ui-defined relation to the gibbon is claimed hj n 
commanity of Kenyabs, whoso house ia decorated with ciirvingB of the form 
of the gibbon, and whose mem bets will not kill the gibbon. And in yet 
another ease wo saw that a Kayan lioaso is decorated with conventionalised 
carvings of some animal whose apeeies lias been foigottea by the community. 

In each of these last three cases it seems Jiighlj' probable that the special relation 
to the animal was established by some such process as we see going on in the 
preceding case, so that we seem to have in this geries of cases one of incipient 
totemiam and others illustrating various stages of decay of aJiortive IwginniJigg of 
totemism. And it is easy to imagine bow in the alwonce of unfavonralile 
conditions anch hegiujiings might grow to a fully tleveloped totem-system. For 
suppose that in any one community there happened to K' at one ti(no two or more 
prosperous families, each claiming to be related with and protected by some 
species of animal as the result of friBrnlly overtures mado by the animals to 
inemLwrfi of the families in their dreams; it won Id then lx> highly prolutlile tliat 
members of other families, envious of the good fortune of these, would imve 
similHr dream-experiences and ao come to claim a similar protection, until verv 
soon the members of any family that could claim uo such protection would come 
to be regarded as unfortunate and oveu somewhat disreputable heingg, while the 
faith of one family in its guardian-animal would react upon and strengthen the 
faith of otliors in theirs. So a .‘^■stem of clan-totenui would lie established, around 
which would grow up various myths of origin, various magical practices, and 
various religtous rites. 

It SR well known that suoh dreams as conviuce tlse I ban, the Kayan, and the 
Kenyah of the reality of his special relation to wme animal and lead him to 
respect all rmimais of some one spcoie.s proiluce similar it^sulta in other parts of 
the world. We quote the foUowing passages from Stv. Froior’a remarks on • 
individual totems In ids book on lotemism :—" An Australian seems usually to get 
his individual totem by dreaming that he has liecn transforme^l into an animal nf 
that species." “ In .America the mdividual totem is usually the fust animal 
of which a youth dreams during the long and generally solitaiy fasts which 
American Tnfiiuns observe at puberty," Such dream experiences are, then, 
the ivra wiwsj of the inception of faith in iiidividua] totems among the 
peoples in which totemiam is most highly developed, and among the tribes 
of Satawiik we find cases which ilUistnite how a simitar faith, strengthened bv 
fnrthcr dreams and by the good fortnut* of its pcxviejssor, nmy spread to fill the 
membern of his family nr of his hoiifiehold and to his deetcendanta, until in Home 
cases the guardian-animal becomes almost, though not quite, a dan-totem. The 
further develupmont of such incipient totema among these tribes is probably 
prevented at the preeeui time, not only by their Bgricultnial luvhite, but also by 
their paaniomte addiction to war and fighting and hcatl-hunting; for these 
pursuits necessitate the strict subordination of each community to its chief and 
compel all families to unite in the cult of the hawk to the deiriment of nil other 
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anlmAl-cnlts, bocatwe the hawlc Is, hj- its habits, so miidb ktter suited tbflji any 
other aoiiual to be a guide to them on warlike expeditions’ 

The prevalence of the belief in a Supreme Iteitig nvust ohio tend to 
prevent the devdopment of totemism, and we cannot conclude without saying 
flojiiethiiig aa to the jKiaflihle origin of this conception of h bonelieent Bfing moro 
povverfnl than all othera. wlio soiida gnitkneo and warnings by the omen-binis, 
and njceivea ami answera the prayers carried to him by the souls of the fowls and 
I>igEv It might lie thought that this conception of a Iwiicficcnt Supreme Being haa 
luHui bonuw'eit directly or mtlinectly from the Malays. Hut we do not think llnit 
this view is tenable in face of the fact tfiat while the conoeption ia a living belief 
among the Maitangs. a tril>e closely alliwl to Uie Kenyfdis that inliahits a district 
in the remotest interior and has liad no intercourse with Malays, the limns, who 
have had far more intercourse with the Malais titan have ths Kayans and 
Heiivahs, yet show least trace of thin eoncoptioiL As Archdeacon Perhojii has 
written of the Hratifl, lliere are traces of tlie belief in one aiipreme Goil winch 
suggest that the idea is one that Itaa l>eon prevaknt, but ha-s now almost ditxl out. 
We are inclined rather to suppose tlmt the tribes of the interior, such aa the 
Kenyatis mid Kayaiis, liave evolved the conception for tliomsielveB, and tliat in fact 
Ilalli Penj-aloiig of the Keiiyalw is their god of war exalted above all othcra by the 
importoHL-e of the department of human activity over which he presidea; for we 
have seen that they Imve conceived other gods, Ballitigo, the god of thunder, Balli 
^ungei, the gpil of the rivers, whose auger is shown by the boiling dood, snd Lalli 
Atap, who keeps harm from the house, while the Kayans Lave gods of life, a. creator 
of the world, Laki Kalira Klurei, a god of hsn sstmg, and othesra. It eieeniB to us 
that the only ditficult step in such a simple and direct evolution of the idea of a 
Imnehccnt Supremo Being is the conception of gods or spirits that parform definite 
fimctioua, sneh as Balli Atap. who guanls the house, and the gotls that preaide over 
harvesting and W'nr. aa dUtinet from such gods or tspiritfi os BaUingn and Elalli 
Stiiigeh But there seems to Ikj no donht tliat this step has been taken by these 
peoples and that these various gods of abstract function luive beou evolved by them. 
.^Vnd it seems to us that were a gotl of war once conceived it would lie ineritable 
that, among oonuunnities whose chief interest is war and whose prosperity and 
very existence depend upon success in liattle, Htich a god of kittles should come to 
predominate over all others and to elaiin the almost exclusive regniil of Ins 
w'orshippetu. Such a predominanoe would la* given Hie more easily lo one god by 
these people Ijccanae the necessity for strict Bubordinatioii to their chiefs low 
fuinilhirisetl them with the principle of obedience of sulyccta to a single ruler; 

* Jlr. Bom iftof ibc o(pini(*ii thnt ibr totcjaw of llit? liidiam* of Brittitli ColumbiK liivc been 
di*rrio])C<) from the penolud “toeoitoiM," the ijnjirdiini aniiuiUe aciiuinad by youths In ilreaiiii 
Miss A. e. Hctoli^r is Ird to A similfir oonduHiou by n stady of the totwhift of the Qmalia 
tribe of InduukB {Mpofi 0 / tAt nm», mta, SIjvw,, 18S7). Tlic (Ustcrilwd atwve in 
eoimiviioM with the ‘’Syarong" of tlie HauiAODd aimilar allied! InatitntionB among other trilwo 
nf i$arow«k would j<i>i!nu Uiem tii mpport ihc views Hif thciw aiiUmrit ax to tlie nrigio of 
totem i»in. 
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while tlio l^eneBeeiic^ of the Supreme Being thus evolved woidiJ luevit^hly result, 
far the gcxl of battles must ^eoi beDeficent to the victory and ajjiong llieee people 
only the victors siiiiuve. Again, thU conoeption h one tlmi undoubtedlr 
for rigliteousneas, because it reflects tlie diarseter of the people^ who, within the 
comni unity md t-he triboj are decent^ hunnmoj and honest folk 

\Yb are conficioue of presumption in venturing k> adopt the view tluit tho 
eoucejitioii ol a lieizeflcent Supiiame Being may poealhly fic neither tlie eiicl nor 
the banning of religion^ neither the final result of an evolntioUk eidioiueristiop 
tobenilstio» or other^ prolonged thiongh eonntleas ages and geneiutions, nor part of 
the rtocli-iii'trade of primitive nuiu uiyateriouijly given, as Afr. I^ang^ seeing to ^viaU 
to make Iwlieve. Yet we are disposed to regani this coitceptioii ns one tliat, audd 
the perpetual fltix of opmlon aud belief whieh obtain.^ among peoples deatiinte of 
wi-ittcn neeoids, may be oomparatively rapidly and easily arrived tit uuder favour¬ 
able conditioDSp such as seem to bo afforded by tribes like the KenyEdis and Kayausp 
war-like, pHjspenoiis tribes eubordinated to strong eluefap aud may as mpidly fall 
into neglect with ebangic of socdal eoiiditiDm^ and may then remaiii as a vestigo 
only to be discerned by curious leaearch io tlie minds of a few individiuUs, as 
among the Ibaus or the Austi-alim bkeks, until imother turn of Fortune's wlieelp 
perl laps the bu-th of some ovemastering personality or a revival of national or 
tribal vigour, give® it a new period of life and power. 

We hope to give eoinu account of the supeistitions of these people in tn 
plonta in a sepamto paper. Here we will only mention tli^l none of the CactB of 
this kind known to ns seem tr> make against the views we liave token of the nieaii- 
ing ttud origin of some of tho auiuud-ourLs. 

* Jfuiuiff 0 /nail Jlkwal and 2iid edidom 
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MKMORAXDUM 0?{ THE LANGUAGES OF THE PHILIPPINES, 

By WiLLiA)t E. W. MAcKi:n*AY. 

The PLilit>^ln^3 cannot be properly apoken of as Spanisk-^peaking territories- 
Witliin the confines of tlie Ma^'eHauic Archipelago the language of its ancient 
rulers never been more than un exotiCj spoken only hv Spaniards and a 
couipamtively few educated natives A much larger number of tiutivcs, especially 
in the city of Manila^ have acquired a smattering of Castilian, but by far the 
greater tnajoiity of the inliabitants of tlic islands do not understand it at alL 
Even within ten miles of Mauils, natives can be fonnd who do not Bjieftk a word 
of it, although the city haa T»een the centre of Spanish Icamiug in the Orient for 
iiiortr than three centuries. 

Tlie sLateiuent bo often lepeated in articles about the Philippines that there 
am anywhere from two hundred to three hundml ^ languagea" spoken in the 
islondti is so far from the truth that it refutes itself. Tlie truth is that there are 
eight toirgneB spoken by the civilised races of the countiy, and about sixty dialects 
of the savage mountain tnhefl- A large number of these latter have nevor been 
reduced to writing, and but few have received any scieutifio study whatever. 
A dialect of Spuniah is spoken in and around Zamboanga (Mindanao), and there 
are two or three dialects spoken by small half'civiliwd tribes. Besides the above 
mentioned languagea and dialecta. there are Negrito dialects, eo far almost 
utterly unknown, spoken in the remotest mounUnna of many provincea. 

By fai- the most cultural and advanced language of tlie Philippines is Tagalo, 
siKiken in the eight provinces of Manila, Cavite, Batami, BuJacan, Morong, Laguna, 
Butangns mnl Tayabaa, and parts of Xue™ Ecija, Mindoro, and Caioarines, and at 
a few i»ints of ajualter importance. Like all the Philippine longuages (Negrito 
ilialects excepted), Tagulo belongs to the widely spread Malay family, which with 
its ullicil congeners of Polynesia and Micronesia, extends from Madagascar to 
Hawaii atul fiom New Zealand to Formosa, m well an to the far off Easter Island 
west of CbilL 

i trmpan'd with an Arvau language, Tagulo is deheient in many qualities 
which have made European tongues tlie vehicle of ci\'ilization. It is deficient in 
the expre&aioo of the verb " to be," and in the companitive and superlative of the 
udjecUve, and has no graramatica] gender. The plural of nouns and pronouns is 
idm> very aimple, the word manffd lieing prefixed to the word pluralLzcd. The 
artude is also uuvaiyiug, os in English. In ihu conjugation of Ihe vujb it is also 
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somewhaL imperfect^ as only n few ton^ aie elwirly ilistinguiahed* and the 
uickmIs ate nabolona. Tlie latter are the infinitive, imptsmtive, indicative and 
sul\|imctive. The tenses ain the present^ past, future, perfect, hitnre i^erfect and 
plnperfecL The past is expressed like tlin present, the sense l>em" indii^aled by 
the context, Tliere are two voices, the active and the passive. The complexity 
of tho Ta^'ftlo verb, liowevcr, arise* from the fact that there arc seventeen classes 
of verbs, each mth iU prefix for the active and ^Missive voices. The first plural 
personal pronoun ^*we,'’ also has the peculiarity of having a double form. The 
first itiolndcs hotli the speaker and the addresse<1, Init tlie second esdudes the 
latter. Thus MJiap {Our honse)p includes hoth^ hnt MJuxp 

(Our house), exclndes the partj'^ snldreaaecL Tlie article also has two furins^ one 
used with ptoperj arid the other used with comniou uouiib. The adverb greatly 
resembles iho verb in usages and in form the adjective. The oilier forms of 
speech do not greatly vary from thf^a^e of European languages in their imge. A 
Btriking feature of the language are tlio ** ties Na, and which are 

inserted between discordant words* and also serve to indicate the genitive in 
the case of the three Bust, while the lost is a substitute for the verb "to be.'* 
Tagjilo lacks the Englisb Fy Tfi. J; $!i, and but baa a peculiar guttuinJ- 
nasflJ* 

Second to Tagalo iu importance is the Visaya laiiguagOr ^vbicb, Iiowever, 
is divided into eevertil dlstmts, knowu aa Cebuauu, Bobolano, i^aiuiyano, flaky,, 
and Halaguoino^ all mutually intelligible^ Tlie centre of the Viaayau inee is 
at HoUo, with a large eubceutre lit Gohd. The maritime tetidenciea of the 
Visayana have carried their tongue far beyond its original limits, and it la 
now apokon on the islands of Pana}% Bohol, Cebu, Leyte, Ma^batOj TicaOj 
Eoniblon, Samar, and tlie districts of Butuuin Dapitaii, Davao, Mati, 
and Surigao in Mindanao, os well as in a part of the island of MindLiro. 

Visa)** greatly resenibles Tsgalo, but is a uiore v^uile and expressive 
tongue. It has also pteserved mot^ of the original vocabukiy of the primitive 
Imignage^ being less affected by contact with SpanislL It Ims subs taut idly 
the same alnieture as the more northern speech, but is blunter as befits a 
race of sailors. For e.xainple> the e,vpreaxion for "'our houiie/' using the 
exclusive form, b An^ eaminy hal^y ; Tagolo^ Aiui drnifig Tho 

ntmerols in eeveml languages of the island* at the clooe of this article will 
more clearly show their difierencen mid reaeuiljlances. 

Biool is the third important langu^e, aud is spoken in the great 
heinp-preducmg peninaula at the south-east extremity of Lu^nUi comprising 
the previneea of Ambos CEUiiarbie*, Albay* and Somogon, a* well e* in tlie 
large island of Catanduane*. It ie an mtermediate tongue between Tagalo and 
Visaya, imd has preserved a large number of arehoic words now disueed in 
those tongues. Witli the same general grammar^ it differs much iir vocabulary 
from both hi the everyday wortis of life, and the language a* spoken in the 
interior differs a little from the doiue spolvon in ihe seaport Lnwns^ Bieol 
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IK alij4i niueii less ^upliomouA and of harder pronunciation than aiLhet of tlio 
nbovn mentioned. Fix>m both Inagua^s it can be said to dificr as English 
and ScotLiiih do. 

The next four languages?, Ilocorto, Cagayan, or Ihfineg, ram|miigo, and 
Pangasimliit spoken in Lho nortli-wsatoru part of Limon; from the sonth line 
of PampEuiga Province to the northern point of tlie bkud^ along a Btrip of 
seaboard from ten to tvviaity or more miles in breadth. This district incliniea the 
Provinces ul Pompangn and Tarlac^ where Pampango ia spoken; Pangusiadn and 
a part of Zambalea, in which PangaaiodD is used; the northern part of Cagayan 
{Cagayan); and TJnioUp Hoc^s Sur and Uocoa Iforte (Ilocano). Some parba of 
Tai'lac and Xuava Ecija also belong to the Farupan^ arecu 

These languages closely resemble each other and are atiE tnore archaic in 
vocabulary and syntax than the more southern tongues. Ilocano has been 
reduced to writing since the early part of tiic seven fccenth centuryiond this baa 
undoubtedly preserved it fixsin change. 

The eighth civilisedtougue is Calomiano, spoken by the people of that 
smixl] group* which is eitusted between the islands of Mindoro and PalawaiL It 
Is really a dialect of Tagbtmua, the language of a great part of Pabwan. 

The savage tribes are found in three laige groups, with another isolated group 
hx iin outlying iabnd (Negros)^ and one tribe in the iglands uf Mindoro and 
Fomblon, The hrst large aggregation is found in the tnountams and more MUy 
regious of the nortbem port of L 112011 , the second occupies the greater port of 
tile Kttlc known MindanaOp and the tldrd b in the isTands of Pabw^ati and 
Calamities. These tongues are little known, but aro all of the Malay family. 
Those of Luzon resemble very piiniitive Xiocano or Tagalo, while those of Mindanao 
iiave more Ukaness to the dial^tn of Celebes and Bameo. Jolodno,^ the speech of 
tlie Mores, ia the best known of these languages, and is almost like the Malay of 
SingaiKu-e, The great group of savage tribea in IforLbem Lmion m known 
collectivnly to the Spaniards os Igorrote, und is as yet almost completely unknowu 
jpliilolc^cally. 

The litBt gixxat group, roughly speaking, occupies a huge part of Lu^oii, north 
of the Gulf of Llugayeu and cost Of the llooauo^. It idso embraces jmrt of t)ie 
Province of Zauibales. The tongues spoken are Apayan, FanaOj CatubngBii, 
CuUiuiu Cdutatia\> l^jubya, B^ijgot, Uaddaii, Ouumti, Ibilao. Ida/au, Ifuga, 
Imibaloy, laiuay, Iruya, Itaves, Itetepan, Mfdauagp Tigniaji, Tino, and Togat. The 
provinces embraced either in whole or in part by this linguistic region, are those of 
Abra, Beiigiiet, Bontoe, Cagayan* Uocoa Xorte, Iloooa SuTp babeb, Kueva Vkcaj-a, 
and Zambules, together w^itb the districts of Amburayan, Binatangoo and 
Cayapa, In thi^ Balanes MandSf north of this region, Baton is also spoken. 
These tribes are very little affected by civilization* aud the majority are yet 
pognnB. 

The second great group oncoiiuitered in the island of ^Undamo and itsi 
smaller depoudeucics of Jolu, Siasi, Tuui-^Taui, atid Basilau* is conetilnted of the 
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tribes who iiae AU^ Bagobo* Bilao, C^jigan, Gtiiangftp DulangaUp Uimo, Joloiiiia, 
MAguiudiuau, Makinao^ Mondaya> Manobo, Matnauun, Samal^s, Samal«laut, Ssmguii# 
Sitbano, Taga1>iii, Tagcaliio, Tngbaua^ and Tiriiray. These peoples ate pagans and 
Mohamiuetlans. with a spriidding of Catholics As has been noted above^ mmc 
l>arta of l^Iindanoo ute ialiabited by ViBayaiis, and the peninanla and town of 
Zamboanga by semi-oivilised natives, who aloue among Filipinos have ailopted 
the laugiiogo of their former tiilai^^ Spemish. Bnquidnon, whieli uinst not be 
coiLfoimded with a language of Negros^ is also spoken in Mindanao. 

In the island of Negros, the hill tongues are known aa Carolimo nmi 
Buqnitaon^ lioth allied to tlio speech of the other tribes to the sooth. 

Mangoiati is spoken in Mindoro and Eomblon^ Mands to the sonth-weat of 
and a little fnrlhei- on are the islets known ist9 the Calamknes, where 
Coyndo and Agntaino yet linger 

Still further to the sonth*west lies the long md narrow Pala^van or Paitigun, 
with its eatelKte of Basilan nt ito south-west point Tagbauua^ Tandolano, BaUu 
und JoMno are the dialects of these iBlaudSi whioh is more unexplored 
Irngmsdcally than any othei\ Tagbauua is remarkahle from the fact that tlio 
ancie tit setni-syliable alphabet used in ante-Spanish day3> ia used iu its written 
communications It baa sixteen characters, and to the writoFs recollection greatly 
i^ieembles Siamese or Biirinese writhig. Batac is an exotic in the PhilippineSv 
and is need by the descendants of quite recent inunigrauU from Sumatra, 
which is believed by the leading native philologers to be the original home of all 
the Malay lace. 

The eight leadiog languages 01*0 written in lloruEm lettmi while Joloano and 
iiiony other dmlects of Mindanao use the Arabic alphabet 

Among the leading workers in this field liave bean Professor BlomoiitTitt^ of 
Aiistro-Huugaryp Mr. <le Los Keyes of H^lanihi, and many others, among them the 
dislmguished Frenchmaiip de la Conperiep who died in dodpaiji because hie work 
was not^ as he thonghtp appreciated Just on the eve of success. 

The foregoing is h brief of the linguistic field in the Philippines, and 

it is to be hoped that work and research in this line will go oUp a credit to the 
investigators and an aid to the officers and employes of the United StuteSp under 
whose banner thia medley of races shall find prosperity and true liberty. 
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The Jir9l t^H cardini:U9 hi Ta^ato, Bkoft Fmnjianga, 

Hocam, 3fa0mndfOi(U}, fb^Tiaff (Cagai^un) cr»d Sfljfjfe, 



TagaJo. 

Visaya. 


Pampan^Cf. 


1 1 

IbL 

fsA- U&A 


Mfttiuig. 

AddBL 

2 

BnUu^ 

llitroa; Dulut. 

Diiii. 

jVduiu 

OuiL 

3 

Tjitld 

Tatlo; ta]4 

ToW. 

Adi 

TiiJlu. 

4 

Apfli- 

Apsit; o|)ilt;. 

Ajidt. ' 

Apat 

Appat. 

5 

JimA. 

Liniii. 1 

LuDiL 

; lima. 

Lima^ 

6 

Aniu. 

AuAra; tuiAui. 

Atjuux 

1 

AnfliiL 

Auuam. 

7 

Pitd. 

Pitu. 

Pitii 

ViUu 

‘ Pitiu 

S 

ValA. 

U 11 I 4 


Uali 

' TJfth'i. 

9 

: Siydai. 

SLiin. 

Slum. 

Siam. 

Siam. 

10 

Saiigp6uo. 

1 Xapolo; polA 

Saiigpolfi. 

Apuhi^ 

Maftilm 



J/hirty. 1 

1 

Pa’tiqosinmu 

liocano. 


Satjnbo. 

1 

1 

Sail]. 1 

Sugtiey. 

Meyiui. 

Tiul 

Sab-UuL 

2 

lluwa* 

Dua. 

Dim. 

Btia. 

Dui 

3 

Tiga. 

TaUo. 

Talld. 

Tdo, 

TaUo. 

4 

Am pat. 

ApaL 

trpi>at, 1 

ApaL 

Appat. 

5 

limEL 

IjDlEL 

Lima, 

Lima 

Lima. 

6 

Anam, 

Anim. 


Auom 

Ajuxbul 

1 

TujalL 

Pito. 

Piio. 

PitA 

Pitrto* 

3 

DfiiapaiL 

PaK 

Udo. 

UalQ. 

Uala 

9 

Sembilnn. 

Siani- 

Siam, 

Stan, 

Sio. 

10 

Sapaluh. 

Sanipua 

Son^poUlo. 

Sapula 

Sapolo, 
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A PEOVISIOXAL CLASSlflCATLODf OF TEE SWORPS OF TIIE 

SARAWAK TKIUES.. 

Bt K SHELKjaD, M.A. C.MXS. 

[P«aENTE0 13ni tMl. Wits Plates XVJ, XVIL] 

TuK^rteatio^'orityof Roraean swoniis fouaJ in the ethnographical coUectioM of 
El^ean —a bear on their label, roereiy the vagueat 
iTa 3. to place of origin, nature, function, eU., a matter of UtOe ai^n^ seemg 
that nracliLlly no litemtuie relating to these weajwns existe. The foUowiog 
paper treating of the sworda of the Sarawak tribe., seeks in ^rt to retnedy tb^ 
Th^v^ drown op brief diagnostic deseriptiona of all tbo vmotiea of aworda 
L“with which I anTacauainted. have briefly elassiflod them and grv^ th.^ 
tribal distribution j tlio aynoptical key at the end of tiie paper. 
artificial as aoch koya neualiy «^, will. I hope, enable museum cnratoia 
rcadUy and correcUy most of the specimene of Bornean swoi^ m the 
under^their charge. Tfie paper is the result of rceeaiehes and mq^es 
over a period of throe years, and though I have no doubt that further _ 

along the sanie lines wiU bring to light fresh information. I have no ^ 

believe that the claaeificatiou that T have adopted will be altei in any , 

d6UU.« at the same time it is capable of extonaou and must therefore bo looked 
on ae provisional only. Tlia illustrations are taken from a^imcna m my own 
collection, but the specimens in the Sarawak Museum collection We, 
mouths of reliable nati.'cs, judded much valuaUc information, and I lmv;e also seen 
many examples in tiio poaeesaiou of various officers of the Sarawak service. 

The kris. & double-edged dagger, cfflcntiaUy a Malay weapon, and e 
Wfla,.. l«.g two-hwW «vord, «»d by th. !!»«. «1«. [rcq.«nl Ibb 

coaata of many of the Malayan lelauds, are not discussed here, although met with 

It should be noted that Uiough some of the swords here described are intended 
primarily for use in warfare, they may also serve as cgricultural uaplcmcute or os 

carpentering tools or tike vend, , „ .v » _j j ►!. 

Tcrmitutlcgy einpto!ff>d.-r<trti»& is tiie Malay and Sea-Byak word for these 

weapons, and wiU be used in preference to the EngUah word ««irrf. 

The blade of a jwraiii? measures from 60 to 100 centimetice in length; rthas a 
back, an edge, and two sides. TVhen held in the right hand with the back 

I A f«w bwohIb fiviii TJutch Bqrneo that S have b#«U iinws tUw papvr wn* written do Uol 
diflvr ai alJ tuarkwUy ftom lho«a from JsamWRk- 
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ij^pwanis, that side on whkh tiro tbuniU is plafitfd ou ilnf laadle is the inner side. 
-The edge b anttrm nnd the h!u:k is jMt^erwr -, any pactem which is nearer to the 
one or the other is respectively anterior or jioalcrior. The Uck may be stmight 
or with a ooncave ctmuture, it never Ims a cotivex curvature; The simih^ly 
tiisiv he straight or wiili a eouvejk Gurvuturey it never has u conenre eurvatun*. 
The blade Juay also have a slight outward cumtunj. The rides of the binds may 
be flat or as in the pamnff Han;/ the inner side is conesve and the outer convex in att 
antero-poatenor direction (in Icft-haudetl jxtranff ilanij these aspects are of course 
reversed). The edge rarely teachee up to the handle, the iiuervening portiou mny 
he teimed the sAowfdV-r. The back and lUe edge may pass inseusihly into the point 
of the blade, but moBt frequently the buck is much shorter than the edge, so that 
the blade appears us if it had lieon obUqnely truncated; this truncate edge may be 
termed the dope ; the migle and coiusequcntly the length of the slope vaiy 
co^derably in the different varieties of TIio handle, which is made 

either of st^a horu, bone or wood, h always carved and frequently decorated with 
tufts of dyed liair. Tlie blade is inserted into a iioUowetl-out part of the handle 
nud secured by a stopping of stick^lac. That ]jart of the haiidla which is held in 
the hand is served with pinitod nittaii, wire, or metal rings, and is termed the 

ffrip. The decoiulod part of the handle is not held in the hand, and is termed the 
htath 

Tim slieath h invariably compoaecl of two gixioved slots of wood rougldy of tJie 
shape of the bkde. and homul together by plaited tutton or wii^; along the inner 
ride of the aheath there is genendiy loshcfl a iiark pocket containing a small knife 
with a long, angled handle. 

Tlie is worn strapi«d to the left hip, with the edge directed upwanls. 

The following m a list of the varieties of known to me, with their 

tribal distribution :■— 


1. PAmnif ilanff 

Kyaii name. Jfn/o^ or .Wtnd 
Kenyali name, Haicn/f 

2, A'idbo}’ 

U. hd'n^tu 
4. Jivijf&l 
r». Bdpn 

6. PiUdjSfUn . 

7. PAmny pSdduff .. 

8. LtUdk ... *. 

9. Zi&iUf 

*** -■** --m 

lb, Pdmlat ... 


Kay an s. Kenya]] s, Kajjimnns. 
Kail6wits, KalilbiUf, IHniius. 

^ Xtkits and allied tribes. 
Sea’Dyaka. 

Sea-Dyaks. 

Sea-llyafcs. 

Sea*Uyak8. 
lift lilts. 

inlays, >fililuoe. 

Malays. Mihlnco, 

Innd'Dyaks. 

land-Dyaks, 


1, Parany ilany. This ie the term applied by Malays and Sea-Dyaks to the 
Weapon o ihu Katana and allied tribes mentioned almve: the meaning of the word 
th,ny I have not l«cn ahk to aaeortabL The blade of this weaiion (Plate XV1. 
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lower left), which varies in length from 50-70 oeutimetrea, diffew from that of all 
others in being concave on the inner side juid convex on the outer side in an 
nntero-posterior d irection j the blade aJ so curves slightly outwarda. A t the greatest 
breadth of the blade, the baeje cooaca and tlierc ia a elope which s’ariea nnich in 
length. The edge of the blade ceases at about S centimetres from the liandle, 
resulting in the foiTnation of a shoulder, A pattern generally occupies the shoulder 
and runs along the posterior iiart of the blade on its outer aspect only till it reaches 
the slopei The pattern may be either incised or fretted, or iiin^le up of silver and 
brass hammei'cd into the hotly of the blade, or a combination of all three of these 
mettiods may be employed; less frequently the blade ia quite plain. The elements 
of the patterns with which I am acquainted are as follows ;—wloA atu, a dragon 
design j vhi nym', or siialtc design, being a continuous scroll pattern; Jin ran, short 
incised lines, arranged in groups of two or throe ; braes or silver stinla 

Jiammered into the blade, soinetimeB completely perforating it; luhti, a brass stud 
enclosed in a braes circle, supposed to tepi-esent a valuable and ancient l.icad, 
strings of which are worn by cliiefs. All these elemente may occur on one hladCi 
The slope of the blade is very S'ariable, both in leogth, cun'ature and onia- 
mentalion, and by virtue of these diaenences, and of variations in pattern, the 
natives subdivide the }Ktra7tff ilang into numerous varieties; the schemes of 
classification of tlie various tribes do not coincide, aud the nainea of identically 
similar vTirieiafia interchange in tlie most bewildering manner, as one travels from 
one district to another. 

The following ia the elasaificatbn of the Kajamans of the Belaga district, Upper 

liejang river, Sarawak, Tfie generic terra song means end or (eimirtaiion, as ty.:_ 

soiiff irattff —aboote ol bamboo. 

1, Sonff hUfi — a fret-work pattern on the slope. 

2, Song ikan ^ — hooks or projections on the slope. 

3. lang —slope not- fretted nor pifsincerl into hooks and projections 
but perfectly plain, or excised into a series of short concave curves, 

4. iSlniy h\U —slope rounded aud sometimes sharpened into a Gutting edge. 

5, San^ fKJttiTiw/—fret-work at intervals ol] along the blade. 

6. Sray fiffn^oji^an identical pattern on both sides of the blade. 

Of the twopn)«n^ illustrated, that on the left («) h by this classification 
a ikaiis, the other (6) is a b<in/j of simple type. The Teng Kayan (a tribe 
of the Mahakkam river, Dutch Iktrooo) name for this however is sooff aponq, 
whilst the Leppu Tan Keuyahs of the liatang Kayan river. Duteli Borneo, give a 
name to the mom ornate type of sort^ (tang, which means swallow's wings, 

Tlie varieties song bOa and song ikang are not always readily diatinguisliable. 
In the Baram district the word btia seems to be used instead of song, 

Tire Samvvak Museum has a fine scries of these weapons, illustrating all t]je 
nliove-aoted variations. 

The anterior edge of tlie shoulder is frequently iJrovidcd with a pair of 
hook-like ptojeetions (iivinj), constituting a sort of rudimentaiy finger-guard, the 
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hooks when present Hte part of a drsgon design luciBed on the shoulder and 
represent the boms of the dtngoii. 

The handle is usnally made of stag's horn, but occasionally of wood • the 
stag's antler is cut through at the bum, the beaju and the brow due are cut short; 
the cut ends are then hollowed out. and the Ida^le of thepamr^ is Inserted into 
the l>eam, and a long tuft of dyes] goafa-hmr(FtfVA) is fastened witii danir>ui^‘ in the 
cut end of tho bum, which is smoothed down, and a shorter tuft ui that of tljo 
brew tine; both burr and brew tine are elaborately carwed witli ncomplicated 
dragon and authrepomorphie design, and constitute tbe head of tlio handle. Tlje 
beuxn fonns the grip of the Fiandle and is served with plaltofl rattan or wire; the 
insertion of the blade into the handle is concealed by a thick ring of dtimmiT, into 
which is frequently stuck a silver coin or stud The head is fmther decorated 
ivith short tufts of hair iuserteJ into araall lioles which are Iwred for the purpose 
Sufilj a type of handle ia shown in fqiecimen («)■ Tn the MtiJiakkam river another 
type of handle is more fr«iucTit]y met with ■ in this, the blade Is inserted into the 
smoothcd-domi burr, and the out ends of the heom and of tfie brew tino fonn n 
Y-flliiipeil bead, canr-ed and decora{( h 1 with hair: ajieciincn (6), In a third tjujo of 
handle, confined also to I>utcii Borneo, the blade is inserted into the beam, but the 
burr and brew tine are so carved as to fonn a right-angled crutcia 

'The sheath, which correaponds roughly in ahape lo the blade, is made of two 
grooved alalw of wood tightly bound together by four or five lashings of rattan or 
wire: the rattan losbiuga are geuemay pkited in ii very complicate manimr, and 
the term “ meaning the twistings of a whirlpool, is applied to them; 

under the lashings are inserted tufts of hair generally red and while amnged 
alternately (ioA- Between the first and second lashings on the outer side of 

the sheath there is almost invariably a pointed plaque of woml, cut out from the 
body of the sheath, or if of bone, lashed to the sbeatb; this ia known im the beliiap, 
and is either elakireicly carved witii the dragon design or decorated with hair; a 
strip of skin covered with hair posses under it round the aheotL Tfie interapa^es 
between tlie other laahiiigs arc sotnelijnes occupied by carvings, or caivcd pieces of 
I lone are let mto the eheatL Sometimos the point of the aheath ia dosed by a 
atop of bone, the nihong. Tlic inner side of tJie eheath, which is quite plain, has a 
lark pocket, the npis, attached to it; the apis eontaiiis a small knife, the nviu 
with a long handle; to the outer side of the npi* m frequently sown'a strip of 
liead-work. Threaded through tlie api* and under the strip of akin encircling the 
sheath is the sword-bdt or Wim/ of plaited rotmn covered with doth or Iwad-work; 
oue end of the blaiHt teminateg in a loop, the otlmr end is knotted to form a 
to^le, the skdbftt. Sotnetimes the toggle is elaborately carved from a piece of 
rlunocertHs bom or frera the casque of the solid-casqued hero bill JthiTieplax vipii. 

2. iViaion^Tliis is tho charecteiiBtie Sea-I>yafc parauff, the others mentioned 
bdow are of quite recent origin and owe their shape to Kayan or Kenya b influences. 
The blade of the staW (pjate XVl, upper right) is generally about 60 centitnetrea 
ong, u a s^^ecimen in the Sarawak Uluseom measures 30 ecutuuetres. The 
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back and edge both haven pronounced anterior curvature and pans insensibly to 
the point; the blade is broadest near the point, and gradimlly tapera proxirually 
until the edge suddenly ceases at some distance from the handle; midway between 
tlUs point and the insertion of the handle projects a large linger-guaid, the ktindung, 
o feature which is entirely diagnostic of this type of weapon. Distal of this 
(ruger-guanl, the anterior border of the blade b squarely emarginate, anti the space 
is known as the sangau’, proximal of the finger-gimnZ the blade is rounderl or 
polygoual in section, and in reality constitutes part of the handle; this part of it is 
known as the tamjjorian. 

The blade is rarely oinnmented, occasionally however a groove runs along the 
posterior border on both sides, from the famjwrtait to near the point, The handle 
is carved from stag’s hom or wood; in the former cose ttie same part of the 
antler is need as in the pm-aaff and the blade is inserti!ti into the cut end of 
the beam; the head of the handle is uiiicli llatteiicd latcmlly. and the lirow tine 
is whittled away and forms s very acute angle with the beam ; tlie bun- is carved 
into ft small knob. A.phyllumoi-phic pattern is carvetl on the head of the hantUe 
The following are tlie iianios of the iisuol pattemsCha/ci- rctam (shoots of 
Oteictiifni« di/Avtoma), tflingai {scorpion), mtadak hfvl (caterpillars interlocking). 
Tlic grip is served with rings of metal known ae yrontoty. No hair is ever 
attached to the liatidle or slicatli. The sheath ceJIs for no special notice. 

3, laixggai tingganif. —^Tbis, another Sea-Dyak parang (PL XVII, tipper r.), ia 
practicalty a tiinioj' with the handle of a jwmny lAiay. The terra langg&i 
meaning the longest tail^eather of a hombilLie applied to tiiis weapon by reason of 
ft bi-oad groove w'hich runs along the posterior part of the hlaile on each aide, and 
which is fancifully supposed to be feather-like in appearance; this gioove riuis 
across to the anterior boi^lor Just below' the rudimeutaiy finger-guard. This fingi’r- 
gnard is not a derivative of the kniidieag of the UMtior, but is a copy of the ikang 
of \.\iejmrang ihtag, whid), as already show n, constituted part of a dragon deaifm ; 
the Sea-Dyak term m-owfU or hooka sliawa that this has no connection with tlie 

Each aide of the shoulder ia ineiaed with a phyllomorphic design, such 
ns those given on the preceding page. The aides of tho broad groove mnnijig 
along the blade may be liordered with a simple scroll iwltctn, adaddi, or 
caterpillar. 

TIve luuidle of a huggai tinggang dilTors in nowise from that of a parat^ Uawg. 
The sheath is also umilar except in shape. 

4. Jimpui ,—The jimpid is of quite recent origin, I'e,, witliin tlie last tlrirty 
yearn, ami may be coiiaJdere<i ok & hybrid between the pttrang ilnng and the kwjgai 
littggaag. The blade (PI. XV1. lower r.) has Bat sides and both back and edge have 
a strong anterior curvature, thus resembling the two prroeding typ^ of fwraasfs. 
The back and edge however ito not pass insensibly to a point, but there ia a aliort 

' 1 Imve, Low«v«r, a drawing by Dr. Hiller, of PUilidcIphia, of a hfiggai ikmang wiib « 

iiubAd of cfoteit, but it u> the only uxunplr uf mch a variation that haa Wer ftauB m 
niy kbowledgft -cm 
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aad abrupt slopa Tfie blade, at the commfflioemeDt of the elope ja vetj btoad, I ho 
difTerence in breadth between this point and at a point near the handle beiag ba 
much as 2'5 ceutiraetree. Hoolcs and projeetiona or a fret deei^ occur 

oil the alopCj and somctimea for a short distance aloutr ttie liack; two or three groovea 
run along the posterior part of the blade on each side, and each side of the shoulder 
19 inobtod udt h a pUyUomorphie pattern, A nidiEientary fingar-guarti (tnjicii) of 
the eame nature os those of the pfirariff and langgifi Unffffantf is generally 
present^ In tlie specimen illustmted tho hooks constitatiiig this Hnger'gnaitl 
constitute pint of the phyllomotphic design (fo/tn-ym) incised on the shoulder of the 
Idsde, but thia is unusual, for ae a rule the fiuger-giiard being slavishly eopierl 
from a Kayau motiel^os tn the litnffjai l)ears no sort of relation to the 

design on the shoulder of the blade which is not copied from a Kay an model 

As the Sea-Dyake have now taken to making the pamnff ilaufi themselves, 
embellished with degraded copies of Kayan designer it is not surprising to meet 
with speoimens of tho jimpttl similarly ornamented, hut it should bo remembered 
that phyUomorpliic designs are easeiitially the elmmoterisLic designs of tho 
Sea-Dyak inon,’^ and a foreign influcnCG is to ho suspected when a Jioomorphic or 
anthropomorphic design is encountered in tho decoration of their ptimiigt. 

The handle of the jmptti needs no description, lieiog a direct copy of the 
param/ Hmtff handle. The sheath similarly Is copied from that of the parang 
HaTtg. 

5. Sapu is also a Sea-Dyak parang of modem origin. It is a 

modification of the tj’pe of jNiTiswy i/any, known by the Kajamaus as tong Ini ; 
in the tong but (p. 221) the slope is rounded and frequently sharpened into a 
cutting edge; the inner side of the blade is, however, concave and unoraamonted 
the outer side is convex and ornamented with a pattern along the posterior border, 
The htpa (PL XVI, lower r.) is sharpened along the back as far as the shoulder, so 
that tJie blade in eecrion is oval, the pattern is identical on both outer and innor 
aspects and runs down the centre of the blade, not along the posterior border only. 
Tn the specimen illustrated, the omamontation of tlio blade consists of two broad 
and two narrow grooves miming from tho shoulder nearly to the point, and on 
tho shoulder of incised lines and brass studa The edge is nearly straight, but the 
sharpened back has a slight convex enn'oture near the point, and the blade is here 
broader than at any other point. 

Tile handle and sheath are of the nouai parnTtg Hang type. 

Tho following are tho Sea-I3yak terms for the various parts of ajwrrtny;— 
Handle, itt/; ring of ihritniar concealing insortion of blade, ialiit ; finger-guard, 
Jtroicti: iuclsed lines on blade (Kyan, Awrflfl), iuiwif ; triangiikc itanel on outer aide 
of sheath (Xyan, belilap'), iavdv.p ; Ijone atop at end of sheatli, snAuim i tssbings of 
sheath, koioil ; hair, jabor ; belt, aujpC). 


‘ Thu WDinra wenve jgDamorpbic designs inta th«r elath, but the men do fiol even know 
the names nf the pattenuh uneh less hew to reproduce tltelii. 
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6. /hfaiywn.—TIus ia the vei^ chnrncterf^tjft parang of the Menits, a tribe 
inhabiting parts of Xortlieni Borneo. Tlie long, curved, cutlasa-liko blade 
(PI XVn, tipper L) nieaainea 60-65 centiiiietrea^ in length otiiT aliout 3 ccnti- 
metres in breadth; it if of altftoet unifomi diameter throqgluiut. The hack i» 
slightly shorter than the edge, so that there is a short slope. The back near its 
termination is oocaslonaHy bevelled for a short distance. The bhule is never 
ornamented. The liiindle is invariably made of wood, and the head is peculiar and 
difltinctive in shape. It may be compared with the V^haiied handle of stag's bom 
of the hfahakkam riv&r parang ilaaff; the blmte is inserted iiito the stalk of the 
Y, correspoMding to the bnrr of tJie antkr, and the limbs of the Y, corresponding 
to tile beam and brow tines of the antler, ami forming the bedd of the handle, are 
carve<i forwards <r.r, downwards, if the jKTT6}tg is field in tlie natural way with 
the back of the blade uppermost); the space between the lijnijs of the Y is filled • 
in witii a carving which may extend, as in the specimen exhibited, far lieyond the 
ends of the litnlw of the Y, TJie handle of tlie specimen illustrated is of mther an 
ornate niitnre, more uaunlly the carving is simpler an [Mess extensive. The grip of 
the liaudle is supplietl by a cylinder of hnu® expanding at the insertion of the 
blade into a circular lip, the Htnbo, which serves as a finger-giiattL Tliia cylinder 
rarely extends up to the point of flivaricatioii of thu limbs of the Y, and the 
interspace is covered by plaitetl rattan. 

TJie Rheath as usual is made of two slats of wood bound tcgether i>y rattan, 
wire, or strips of tin; the spacea botweaii theao bindings arc occnpieil on the outer 
side by geometrical designs. To the inner siilu is attached a bark pocketdecorateti 
wntb hair. 


7. Patvn^ ji^thn{f.—T)w pttranff or pfdtiHg k used by the Malays ami 

itilonos (a coastal tribo that has embraced Islam), chiefly for sucli purp^ as 
the felUng of jungle or the splitting-up of the logs of the sago palm. Tlic blade 
(Pi XVTI, lovrei I), which measures in length about 60 centimetres,* is very 
strongly curved, very iiroad in the distal third, measuring as much as 6-5 
ceutiiuetres, and bipering rapidly to the iwiut of insertion into the handle. The 
back i*aR.se.s insensibly to the point so that there is no dope, and the edge runs 
up almost to the lianiUe, so that a shoulder is not distinguish able. The blrnle is 
quite free from omamentatiou. The handle, the sliape of which is characteiistic 
of this and of tiio two petmass descrilied below, is itivarmbly made ef wood 
The head of the liaiidle is formed by a forwardly directeil knob; the under 
surface of the knob is coiieavely curbed, and runs into the grip; the upper 
raifitcc is convoxly curved, and is traimvareely grooved, so that a variLd moulding 
is produced : the sides of the knob are tlattentHi. Tlie grip is served with plaited 
rattan, Tlic aheath c|aite Biuiplu in €lmnict&v„ 

8. Zf/MX*.—Used ebiafly by Malays and Mibans, though introduced into other 
trib^ comparatively recently. 


* T}ieM nieaffarciDciitn rtfi^r tsi die npeomtJii figurwi, 
Ukp Pitt-Bivem Oxiozrl 


whicli jirefill rlc|^i|i4 at jn 
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The chief cliaracteriatic oF tliia jsnfasijjf is the open niigle which ttie shooldei 
of the blade and the htmdle fonu with the rest of the blade. In the apecitnon 
illuBtiatad (PL XVII, lower r.), the blade tnoflaores from its tip to the distal point 
of the ahonlder 52 centimetree, and the length of the shoulder is G eentimetres. 
Tlie greatest breadth, 5'5 centimetres, is near the point, the smallest 2‘5 centimetres 
at the angle of the shoulder, Tiie back is a trifle shorier tlian the ctlge, and runs 
in a very steep and ourved slope to the point; the back is very thick ao that in its 
middle the blade is wedge shaped in section. Tim shoulder is cut square, but’may 
be polygonal in section or even rounded; in the Milano a variety of faiuA, 

the shoulder is octagonal in section. The Iwindle is of the same type os in tin* 
jwnrnj ffflang, U, tlm heatl is formed by a forwardly projecting knob of wood, 
and the upper border of tills knob is " moulded " by transveraa grooves. Tlie grip 
is usnally served by wire or plaited rattan, but somclime.*!, as in the specimen 
illustrated, by silver rings elaborately decomtwl with geometrical and pliyllo- 
morpiiic desigtiB worked in 

The sheath, wiiich is quite straight, does not onoloae the atigiod shoulder; the 
end is usually cut square. 

The parmff, wluoh is used largely for agricultural purposes, is grasped by the 
Imndle and slioulder of tha blade itt both hands, and is then a highly ofTeetive 
chupping implement, 

9. ^ihto.—Tliis is the jKjrmig uswl by tlie Lnnd-Dyaks; it diffeTB piincipally 
from the tatok, hy its sninllm- sme and elaborately carved handle. Hie blade 
(PI. XVn, lower r.) menimrea iimn tip to distal point of slioulder alxjut 45 centi¬ 
metres, the slioulder is 7 ccnlituetres long and rectungubiT in section; die greateflt 
hrciidth of the blade is 4 to 4-5 eenli metres; odierwisc the bltulc is exactly 
aimilat to the l/itok The haudlc is of the type described for the two preceding 
jiamngn, but the head b chliorately coiwetl in deep relief; the pattern is supposed 
to repiBscnt the leaves of a wild mango, graiunw Tlie handle of the specimen 
exhibited is cliaraeteriatic of the Betaii lAiid-Dyaks of the Qviop river, a braneli 
of the Sarawak river ; the Beniich of the head-waters of the Sarawak river make 
a much smaller handle, the Sempok a much larger bnndle, whilst the Pinyawa 
of the Samaralian river do not carve tbs hciiul of the handle at all, and shave down 
the upper bnnlet of the projecting knni> till in side view the heail appears 
triaugular. Tlie grip ia servtul with rattau. 

Tho slieath la straight and does uot enclose the angletl shoulder; the mouth 
of the sheath is carved in deep relief witli a pliyllomorpiiic design, and the end of 
the sJicath is tjerforakd with atnall holes into which are Used, by wedges of wood, 
tufta of hair. The two slats of wckmI composing tho sheath are bound together by 
loops of plaiteil rattan—Jerflrf; &»™f jw/icuy b a S-pIy loop, iwi-nd kiritig a 7-ply 
loop, rijnris a ^-ply loop, buntd Irad boJad a 11-, IS-, 15-, or l&*ply loop. 

TIte belt known as fonV. is mmle of the lining of the sheathing leaves of a palnu 
10. Ffittilat ,—Tlio pfindat is tho war jwmny oE the Land-Dyaks; it ia never 
used in Bgricultute or handicrafts as is the lutko. It i-s oluiracteriaeil {1*1, XVI^ 
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tJpper 1.) by the !ack of a proper lumdle. the elongate and angled ahoulder serving 
the purpose: a hole is bored through the ohonlder of the blade in au antero- 
postetior direction nearly in the middle, and tbrough this is inserted a short iron 
bar, the $ek<ik, forming a ci^s-piece; Uie ahonlder terminates in a sharp point, 
capped by n piece of horn ; the surface of the should or, rrhich is rectangular in 
section, ia covered with tin-foil or with brass, and eoiue hair is attached to tike 
back. Tlje portion of the shoulder pra.timal of the sekttk is grasped, the forefinger 
passing over the anterior hal f of the ssekak The back of the blade iii tho specimen 
exhibited is longer than the edge, and the oblique end so formed is cut with a 
V'shaped notch foriaiiig a re-entering angle; this anangctnent is ebaraeteristic of 
the Sidin Land-Dyaks; sometimes the blade and edge are of ecjual length, in 
which case the limbs of tho re-entering angle are eqTial in length j or the lunbs of 
the re-entering angle may be produced into ahoi-t hooka or projections, and brass 
studs driven into tiie blade near its termination; this ammgemont is characteristic 
of the Bennah Land-Dyaka The sheath is straight and does not enclose the augled 
shoulder; its outer aspect ia decomtod with grooves in low relief forming 
geometrical designs, and with phyllomorphic designs; the designs may or may not 
l^e filled up with tin-foil; the phyllomorphic design nt the end of the sheath 
occurs on liotl) sides. 


Snfopncai. Key of Patmigs. 


BEgemmoK. 

Xasie. 

Platk 

i 

A. Sidu^ of blade not flat 

Pm-ariff it&ng 

XVJ, lower L 

B, Sides of bhde fiat, 
fl* Blade donble-odged 

B(ry%L 

XVI, lower r. 

£v Blade not double-eilged nor angl^Kl^ , 

a\ Blade without slope. 

Handle not ornamented with a 

Pnmiij f}edang 

XVIT, lower 1 

deei^. 

Handle elaborately ornamented. 
Blade with promineni finger- 
guani 

Blade without promineut 
firiger-guard 

Blade with slope^ 

A {fitter^ 

Xn, upper r. 

/Ainpffai 

iing^ang. 

XVII, upper r. 

a'\ Blade long and luirnow 

Pakayun. 

> XVn, upper L 

Blade broader 

ifimpuL 

XVI, lower r. 

C. Blade angled. 

A woixleii handle, 

Gi^teat brendlli of blade exceeidiitg 

Laiok. 

XVII, lower r. 

5 cm- 

J'* Greatest breadth of blade not i 

IhiinK 

XVn, lower r. 

excecKluig S cm. 

Ko handle 

Pamht 

XVI. upper ]. 


Q -i 
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Discussrox. 

Mr. H. BiiLrf)t;u fiaid:^Anthropolcgi^ta will Jeel much indebted to Mr. Shclford 
for liaring IelUI down this clasaffication of ^rneou Ewords. lu addition to the 
interest attaching to llie subject, there will be practical application for hia 
cloasiGcalion, since the curators of iDusoums will now be able to Ia1>e] and 
descHlie correctly the weapons from this region. Too often one sees in tnuaeums 
such labels as “Byak sword from Borneo" attadied to apedmena ns the only 
iu formation offered to the public, and too frequently the weapon La neither a Dyak 
one uor a sword, and moreover Borneo is an extoiisive region in which marked local 
distinctions are apparent, which should be sjiecilie^T. Tt is not always the fault 
of ihe curator, who very frequently has none but the vaguest informstion sent 
to htin- Mr, Shelford’s scientific clasaiBcation will, 1 sin sure, lie wcleomed by 
all who aim at the proper systematic orrangenient of ooUeotions comprising the 
particnlar weapons and tools with which he deals. 1 should like to ask 
Air. fihelford to whab extent the paravff is usetl ns a weapon, and wtiat 

ore the peculiar cuts which render this unique fonn of blade efficieut. It seems 
as though a direct cut at right angles to a surface would not Iw very effective, 
and a diagonal cut would tend to glance off if the concave surface of tbo blade 
were towards the object slnahed aL On the other iumd, it w'ould seem that 
siicli H cub with the concave side towards the object would be dangeioua and 
effective, oe the tendency of Uie blade would lie to bury itself deeply in this 
Similarly, 1 should like to be informed os to the eorraet use of the very 
ftwkwaril-Iooking faioA: and pandtti. for a downward cut these appear to be 
highly inefficient, as the bahmee seems to be all ivrong, throwing a great strain 
upon the wrist. They are well ludanccd for an ujtunrtl cut, liut this would 
perhaps not he a vciy effective form of attack. In regard to tlie forms of 
decomtion, I should vrisli to nsk Mr. Shetford whether it can be ascertained to 
wliat c.xteut the patlems were originally intended to teprcaenti,thfl objects whose 
name is osBociated with the designs, or, on the other hand, whether those names 
have been given to the patterns merely l>ecauBO of a fancietl rcsetnblanoe to 
natural objects arrived at accideutally in the process of making variations upon 
existing designs, which in the first instance were not intended to represent tliose 
objects. Faitems may acquire names in either manner, and it is importaut to 
recoid when possible the mannor iu which a particular name has become 
itosoctatcd with a given pattern. 

Mr. SiTKiJ'OiU) replied that the ywmjt/? tVrtsp is used with a glancing cut with 
the concave surface towards the object, and makes iu this iiianiier a deep and 
effective cut. The Mui and jmutfaf are uot used far an upward cut, but for a 
downward one, in which both hands are usetl. It is imiK>ssiblc to detormiue for 
certain whether the names of the patterns arc derived from an original attempt 
to ropreaeut the objects whose names they bear now, or whether the names have 
lasen given in consequence of real or tancicil resemblances arrived at accideutally 
during the process of varying existing patterns. 
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THE t’OLOUli VlijlON OF THE JfATIVES OF UPPER EOYIT. 
liv W. H. R RjvsEts, ILE. 

[l’ftSUiCT£D S5 tb JiTire, 190K] 

Tub starting point of tinj work to be iloscribecl iji tliiB paper wan att iiiveatigattnu 
carried out bj Mr, TJ. Randal I-Jlaclver in tile winter of 1899-1900. Fifty nativos 
of L'|iper were teatetl b}' Holmgren's metlioiL AYooIs were used, to eucli of 

which a numbered label Imd Ijccn attached, so tliat a record coold be kept of those 
cboiscii. A system gf recording was adopted by means of wliich not only the woub 
actually matched, liut also tbose compared ot'cn tranaictitly with the test'wool 
were uotetl. Thus, a record would read aa follow’s ^— 

Ited test, p. 102, pp, 104, in. 20, 2, 16. pp. 9,102. 

riiis Would iiicun tliiit the native under exaiuluation had hist picked up, and 
transieutly compatcil with the test, the wool numirered 103; he liail than 
deliberately compared Jfo. 104 witli the test but had rejected it us not iiiatcbing; 
ht hod tlien niatchcd three wools iiumLetiod 20. 2 and IG tcapectively, ami bad 
finally compared and rejected Uie two wmils numbered 9 and 102. 

13y means of a record of this kind, I was able to reproduce in England in 
detail the behaviour of natives wbu hml been test«l by Mr. Randull-Maclvcr in 
E^'pL 

TJie same seven test-wocils were used os in my work in Torres Straits^ and 
olaewhere, viz,, bright red, bright green, Holmgren's pink wet, Holmgren’s pale 
green teat, yellow, blue and violet, usually in the order named. 

On going through Mr. ItandalbMacTver's lecorda, it w’as obvious that many of 
the natives were perfectly normal while others showed exactly the aan ie kin d 
of behaviour which I hod found in Torres Straits, via., they tended to confuise 
green with blue and blue with violet, and Holmgreu’s pale green test was matched 
or com^ml, not tmly with yellowish-green or bluish wools of the same degree of 
saturation, but occasionally even with faintly pinkish wools. They tended to 
match wools according to their similarity in saturation rather than accoiding to 
their similarity in oolour‘tou& 

Among the fifty natives there were two or three individuals who appeared 
almost certainly to be examples of the ordinary fotiu of red-green blindness, their 
matches mid comparisons being typical of this condition, or of conaideiublu 
weaknm of the red-green sense. Tliere were a number of othm^ uativee who. 

* Camk .tntArpp. Expidit{<m to Torret voL ii, jx 4S, 1901, 
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if they liitl iHsen Entopeans, would nlDic^t certainly have been regarded aa 
fticaniplea of wei:tkn«^ of the red-green sense. These individuals matched or 
compared pink^ Wolet and purple wools, mA they oIsmj put bi*owu wools witli the 
bright mi test They did not^ however, confuse pink and blue wools nor did they 
ever eonfuse iial and green, aud, taking tljeir matches and compamons as a whole 
they tlld not seem to me to be of the kind made by people with defeetive red-grceii 
sense. It seemed to me po^^ibie that the mistaken of those people might liave 
been due to an esraggeration of a tendency of which I had ohacrviHl traces in Torres 
StruitH and elsewhere; a tendency to put t45gotIier wools to wliicli the same name 
would bo applied. It seemed desirable to supplement Holmgren’s method by other 
tests for colour blindiicsi and tdeo to study the colour-niatclies made by tbeac 
people aide by side with au investigation of the colour-nomenclature. 

By the kindlier of lit* ItamkU-MacIver and Lhe late Hr. Anthony Wilkin^ 1 
was enabled to do this in December, 1900^ and January, 1901, at El Ainrah close 
to Abjdos in Upper E^pt The natives cTcamincd were all ^peasants of Upper 
employed in the excavations in which Mr. liaiuMl-Muelver and Mr. WUkiii 
were engaged- Tliey nearly all came from the villagea of Qnft, Balius and Sheikh 
Alin a few^ uativea of the ^nlhtge of El Aimruli being obo exainiuctL Tlicy iverc 
typical felhkhin from the same dktiiet of Upper fairly homo- 

gcneouA» though a Few piobably had some stmiii of Sndant blood, 

I drat tested the native^ with Holmgren's wook^ I then obtained the names 
for colours in voirioiifl ways. This w'xis followed by the te«t for oolour-blinJness 
whieJi has been recently recommeedod by NngjaL^ This cGosista of canU 011 which 
are printed circles of dots in various colont^s esfteciiilly chosen 10 ileceis'c the 
colour-bUnd^ The methods recomniondod by Xagol wero somewhat too complicaic^l 
to allow me to iiae them vviih these people^ and 1 was obliged to lie content with 
asking the names of Uie variously coloured doU. 

I then used Lovibond's Tintoiiiotcrt which I have found to lie a valuable means 
of detecting colottr-hlinduess, and I also used this instrument to detemiiue tho 
thresholds for tisd^ yellow^ and blue as in my work in Torres SiraitiL* 

In exainbiation of the colour seiise 1 um alwap canefnl to test with 
Holmgren's woolo before doaliiig with the names of colounsT in onler tlmt the 
inaueticc of language on the process of iDUtcliitig may be minimized os much os 
possiblCp but for purposes of exposition it wull be ceiivcnient to begin vdih iiu 
account of the language employed for colour. 

t7flfoMr Nbmnduiurc. 

1 obtained the names of thirteen coloured, black and wlute papers sold by 
Kotbeof Leipzig, supplemented by dark and ligbt grey iJfipers and mx brown 
papera I fthw asked the mmes of various wools, especially in the search for names 


* AraA. tff vyL ixi, p 144^ lSCW.t 

* Op. dt, [x 70 h 
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fot browiij aiul 1 occasionally inquin^l tlic iianiE^ of the colonis of riainral objects, 
orlicles of clothing, etc. 

hfy lliauks are dne for luitcli help in tUia part of luy work to Mr. Ifandall' 
Maciver and to Mr. J. E. (juibell- l*rof. A, A. Cevaii Iiua nlao kindly looked 
through toy list of colour natiics, and 1 am tudebled to him for several suggestions. 

I have adopted with one exception the methoil of writing the ^Vtaldc w ords 
wliich is used in Vollera’ Gravutiar of Modev-u Eg^ftinn diaitet of jiraMr, 
translatetl by Afr. F. C'. Burkitt. The exception is in the use of the letter Qfif, for 
which VoUers uses tlie sign »♦. As pronounced by the mtivce with whom I had 
Ut do, this ceiisciimnt w^as like a very hard “ g,'’ and 1 have expressed it by the 
letter '* q.” 

On asking tJie names of the various colounxl papers and wools, I was very 
frei]uciitly given the nimics of gannents or materials, such as silk ; ytU A, 

doth; *alaiga, cloak; gomdtk, cloth; t&t, women’s ilrcss; Ixtfm, linen doth ; qitffdn, 
gown; walstcoot-llkc garment; /i&Zti, felt. 

Often these words were given alone, but tliey were also frequently combined 
with colour names, the paj^ra or wools l>eiii.g called vAnKir, gdkh ismd, 
'abfiiife fafmt f<J& ahjad, titfla ilamra, tjufida akAdar, etC- 

Tn addition to the recognu^ terms for colour of the Arabic tanguage, 
uuuiei'oufi other words were used, The former may be given first 

fein. hamra, was used for red and for coloms containing a red 
compoueut, thus it u'lvs used for all shades of red and purple, and occasionally for 
urange ami violet. In tlie cose of the latter coluuis, it was sometimea qualified as 
ill the expressions ^aniro Hina/i (not very red), Aanmi Aa jw/ar (red 

with yellow), ahtaar sltwfffu (a slightly white red), abntar ftOah (light tod) 
iu the case of orange and An jam abftd (white ml) and ahn^r thwiijii 

(slightly milk refl or bine red) in the case of violet. AAmar or ahvi/f?‘ shiniga were 
also used for reddish browns. Ahvtar was never used for colours which had not 
an element of red in them. 

A^tn-, fo/ra, wo.s uswl somewliat leas definitely Yellow was nearly always 
called by tliis name wJiicb was also often used fur orange: A^ar was also used for 
green by one or two individuals who were certainly not coldur^blmiL It was very 
frequently used for browu either alone or iu such forms os »^ay ttttff of/ar 

(half yellow) auda^or muish ktltr (not very yellow). It was also often used for 
faint reds, thug, in Card HI of Nagel’s test, about half llm individuals calletl the 
more saturated pink Aamra, and the less saturated jn/jw; iu these coses I covered 
up the card so that only one of the less saturated discs could be seen and most 
then called this disc Aamwi, but when a less saturotcf! pink was seen together with 
a more saturated disc of the same colour, there was a very strong tendency to call 
the funucr fttjra. The samn happened with a few individ.nala in the case of 
Catil XIL Af/ar was also used for Holmgren’s pale green test wool. Tliere 
seemed to be a tendency to use the word offiir as a term for light, uusatumted 
cukiuts, especially in contrast to red. 
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Akh4ar, khn^ra, wiis ii«ed leas ileHuicely than It was the conimuti 

term applie<l to green of all sliades. It woa iiactl for llothe‘s ’blue-green paper by 
about liall the iudividunls questioned, and it woe vei^' often appliml to bine end 
oocaHionally to indigo, It was also useil several times for brrwiis which liad no 
element of green in them, and by a few individualB for dull black and dark grey. 
There seemed to be n disttnct tendency to use this word for all darkish oolom's 
other tljan red and yellow. 

Azra*^, iarqa, was naed most often for black Rolbe’s indigo cud violet 
papers were occasionally given this name, which was never applied u> the light 
blue i^per or to a blue wool. Blue-green was only once called Civcj, but this word 
was Used by sis individuals for brown. With Nagel's cards was used for 
the darkest dots ami seems to have been regarded as a term for black and for veiy 
dark colours. Black was once called etzfnq famit cliareoid blue or charcoal black, 
idiltt, was used for black, dark grey, dark brown, bnligo, and violet, and 
occasionally lor fairly light blues. By one iadiridual lUitbo's indigo paper was 
calk'd sddrt kfuUis fperfeci black). From the way in which they were euipluyctl 
by the {jeople in cjnestiou, this word and might be regarded as synonyms. 
It alnioel seemed as if were used for darker colours and shades than 

iswid, for in Nogers Uard IX, soma individuals called the darker dots '* azeo/i " 
and the lighter duta " teenVf." 

AhptA, fefffl, Was only used for wliita, light giey. and for very light colours. 
It was often used for Holmgren’s light green lest wool, and still more often for 
the violet test wooL Light brow'iis wore also given this name. 

AemaVt srtfwim, oceumed very rarely. One nmu called Idue, and 

three gave this name to dark grey or black. It was not iiBcd for Itrown by a 
single individual 

In addition to the above colour terms, a laige number of othcre were used 
which were fonuetl by adding “ f ” to the names of various objocts. I will give 
these aa nearly as possible in the order of the frequency with which they occurred. 

Knffa^t, derived fmm Koffi, the antimony dye with which the eyes are painted, 
was v'ery commonly used for black, indigo, violet, and also for dark grey and dark 
brown. It was used iu einctly tlie same way as isw'A and nsruq. Ik^af, appliixl 
to the same coloare is, no doubt, another form of the eonio word. 

Lab&ni^ derived fimi tiMniy milk, was the woi-d most often applied to blue. 
It Was used by about half the people tested fox blue-green and nccosioanlly for 
green. It was olso applied to both Indigo and violet and less frequently to 
brown and grey, U was twice lUied for pink by indivUluab who were not colour¬ 
blind. It was often used for the blue, grey, and light green dots in Nagera cards 

I^hhasi{,ot more coinmcinly gliobsh^, was very frequently used for grey and for 
light colours, eBjHJcially for those of Nagol’s curtk 

‘ Till* word wa* pronauaced diviiwly. 1 heard it eiiL«i itvid, i/uxir/, utitad, luifi'dl, 
ciKiv^. Tlic femluioe w** aJh) a)ll«d tSdi, ijultu as ufteii bii Jidda!. 

* 'rbia »uni wna pethaiH mon; rifieii preuiiuniHit ftWai, or itidm. 
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Ighlmr and ykabrt, deiiv^ from ghvbr, dusti waro alao freqtieatly uaed in tlif 
same wa}*, 

MrM, derived from tur&b, dust, waa given for grey, black, and Inown, and 
rarefy for blue and bluo'greeu. 

Bxmnt, derived from ffttniiy colfee bean, was often used for brown. It was nla/i i 
applied to grey and violet. 

or f&fi, lueauitig cteai" or transparent, was occasionally given for blue, 
green, and grey, and once for brow'iL. It was also need to ijualifv other wurde as 
(abiint n*Ji for bltie-^green. 

derived from sanui, sky, was used by a few men for fight blue and 
once for indigo. Ibrowu was ojicc called mmdioi. gkdmid or 'nwij, ‘auiiQ (dark 
sky colour), 

*Ast</i, from Wf, boiiey, was rarely useil for orange, brown, and pink. 

Ghu-di (? derivatiou) was used oocasloually for red, orange, and vioIeL 

Qnhet, from qafnaa, coffee, was used occasionally for red, orange, and ydlow. 
It was not applied to bre^vu. 

'Jardb\ekit from fnrbd$h, fez esap, was nscil occasionally for red, soinotiiues 
alone and sometimes combined vdih It was once applied to gray, 

MamwMi’ was used by a few indh-iduals for both pink and blue. 

KiunJiaq was used occasionally for brown and once or twice for pink. 

from TUfdt, Icrnl, was uscil for brou'ii and grey and once for green. 

timlfdt, fititii jdtf({/, iron, wag used once for grey. 

Zibdi, from zihda^ butter, was used twice for grey. 

Qidoii, from qalUt, pL qslai, earthen wntcrbottle. was used for yellow, 
from mm/, sand, was once usc«! for brown. 

Other wortlg were occasionally nse^l which may be corruptions of foreign 
wnnls ; thus, brown w'os once calleil swiaNfi; probably fnuii cement, and gray was 
once colled thaydat, poesibiy cboculatc. Yellow was once called k^mnima rtf/as-, 
quarantine yellow, by a uiaii who luid worked on the Suez Canal White and 
black were occasionally quaUKed by Madrasi and the wonla Maiskan or Manakan 
(American) were ofcaaioimUy useil, as when a grey paper was called ilfoaohan 
(tmmr. Two men called blue stni, Chinese. 

In the language employed for colour by these peasauU of Upper %j^pt, we 
find exactly the same features as those which cliaracteriw primitive colour 
nomenclatarc iu other parts of Uie world. There was a very definite wonl for rad 
akmar. which was not only applied to objecte which We should ilefiniteiy distinguish 
as rad, but also to colonrs gucii as orange, purple, violet, and brawn, which contain 
a rad elemenL Tliera was a somewlwit lei» definite tenu for yeUow, a^ar which 
was also used for orange and brown and was occasionally applie.1 to graU and 
to faint rad. The word for green, aiJnlar, was still less deliiiite, b^g very 
often applied to blue, violet, gray, ami brawn. Thera was no ilefinite word 


* U^Spim y. d J, A’km-rrtf/iw) tliat this word hay W 

bon^«f«a ium Amhie by tU Beil»n«, whu u«i « ^ t«m for hi™. rO hay 
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for blue. Tlie wortl, usually regairle^l ^ the Ambic tenii for bluen was. 
never used by these people for light blue ami was applied by Lhem more frequently 
to black than to iiu iudigo blue.^ This word and the pmper Arabic teiiu for hkck, 
istoul^ wet^e u^d indiBeriinina tely for black* blue, and violet, and oIbo for dark 
bmwii. Other wunls as wei*e used both for black and 

bine or for grey and blue. The nearest approach to a wor«l for blue was tahdm 
milk etdonr, wbidi was, however, otwn used abo for gi^ey* and brown. The 

word derived froiu the colour of the &kyi was only used by two or three 

mdivhluals and wm also used for biovvu. 

Tlie decreasing <teiiniteiie53 in tlui uomenchitiiie for colonr as one goes fioin 
retl through yellow ami green to blue* was as marked in these peaEonts of Upper 
]%ypL as it la in the Tapuaiis of Torres Straits and in so many other savage mid 
siuni-civilL£etl rsicea^ 

Another feature of the Egjptiau language for colour is the absence of a wortl 
for btxjwn. The piopcr Arable terut for brown, nmuar^ was never i>noe usetl fur 
this cidour, though oecaBionally applied to blue and grey. It is interesting that 
Mile, rk (JUniy* funud tJmt the iialiveB of Algeria seemed also to he imncqiiaiiiteil 
with asrnar as a wort! for bn>wti uud applied to bit>wii objects the wonls for 
bkok or yellow. 

As 1 have found ui other knguuges* there was mom variety in the tenua 
applied to brown ttian any other colour^ over tw'enty diflerent tenuB being 
given brown (lapetu and wook Tiie wnrtl moat cominoiily uaetl was a A urn r. 
A^ar had the second pkea Tlio woji.1 which came thinl iu orrler of fre^ueucy 
was bunntf eoffee'hciry colour. Thia word ia givan as meaning brown in Voller's 
Glossary, and k certainly the nearest apjm>ach U» a word for brown among the 
pC4»ple witli Avhom 1 liail to do, hut it was very far from being gen or ally need as a 
term for brown in the way Lliat was used for red and itffur for yellow, and 

only by otie man was it used with any consistency for all browns, most people 
calling one blown another aA^rui./* a thinl ismtt and bo om was ako 

applie<l to grey and violet as well as to bTOwn^ and cannot lie: regoide^l m a 
distinctive tiauie fur the last colour. 

A feature of which 1 liave ubaei^'ed mdieations in other longuoges, came out in 
a very marked way in the nomenclature of these people* vk.p the tondoucy to noa 
words deuottug differencea of colour-tone for dtiTomnees of shade, »'.e., of Inminusity. 
There was a Leaden cy to use oAkdar not only for green* but also for all coloum 
(except red and yellow ) of a certain degree of darkneas, TJserc was a shuikr 
tendency lo u!$c ajiraq and for all very ttark coloitm,’ 


* It u probalilu tbjii “ wLould ptu|K;rly be tmujlfited '"tLe dark NiJe,” ai^d 

tliot wb«n 8peak of ** tk Blut? Klk,” wv me empJoying a icm which is due to the tendeui;/ 
Ui eoiifiiwt Iduc aiKl dark in Ambk colour uomeudAtiire. 

* £ulL tU h Soa. iTAntiArff]^ dc %. h, p O&S* IBBfL 

* Thitt teudjcjicy U ihowu in the epithets commonly applied to donkeya Hunt vuiy dark 

dozikvja inmv be calLod “ while tighter doakey'i tav ii|Kikflji of an ^ 
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T!io tendency to use names for different colours to denote diffeiences of 
In-ighcuess was moat mAiked wiUi Nagel's cards. In can! No< V, tUerc ere three 
dots of the same greenish colour-tone which differ from one another in brightness, 
giving three shades of one colour. These three dots were ver}' eouitnortly 
denoteil br* tlinea lUffcrent vrords as akhiar, itmd, or v^hba^h, likhtfav, fin'ag. 
In carl No. HI, very many individuals called the more saturated pink, al^vlaT^ 
and the less saturated, af/«r, nlthoiigl) most, when alio^vii the latter alone, 
recogtimed it also as ahidfiT, Nagel's test is espocially adaptal to bring out this 
feature of colour nomenclature, and it is possible that I havo found tins tendency 
more marked in the Arnhiii' of the Egyptian peasant than in other languages 
because I was using this test for the first time. 

Tlic eKistcncc of tins tendency to use names of different colours to denote 
differences of shade is of considerable intciest in connection with the colour 
tioiiienclalure of ancient Utamture. Gladstone* and others have pointed out that 
Homer used colour-iiaiues, or words which liccauie later colour-names, to denote 
differences of brightness, and supposed in consequence that the colour sense of 
Homer ^vaa undeveloped, but that he had a highly develoi^ted deigree of sensibility 
for difference of brightness. The cxilour nomenclature of tire fcHuliin of Upper 
Eg^-pt appears to show ciactly the same kind of i»ccQlbfily aa that noted by 
Glatlstone in Homer, u peculiarity which is far fnom beiug associated iu them 
with aljseuce of the colour aaiifie, 

Extiitiittatwn for UofifUf' Biiadnfsa, 

I examined forty-three men and Ik>_vs at El Aitmih. Some of them were abao- 
littol}' uomiid in their Ijehaviour with Holmgren’s wools. Others luado the Bome 
kind of matches with which I had become familiar in Torres Straita and elsewhere, 
!>,, they beliavetl nornially with the red, pink, and yellow test-wools, but compared 
green with bhia, and bine with violoL With Holmgren’s pole green test-wool 
they wore inclined to put wofds of any colour, even pmk.if vety faiutly (xiloui^, 
t.f., they tended to match according to saturation rather than according to colour 
tone, and the same tondenej- was found in the matches made with a pale violet 
test-wool. Oa-iug to the fact Uiat 1 Brat met with this mode of matching in 
Tciires Straits, 1 am accustomed to speak of it as the Torres Straits type. 

Two men were dolimte examples of the cotnmoii form of colour blindness. 
Oue, iUi Hjrnhhn, began by matching green wools with the ted teat Ho matched 
Holmgren’s pink test with blue and riolet; lie malclted yeUow with greenish 
yellows, blue with gteenisb blues and violets, and violet witli blue and pink 
wools. On repeatiug the teats, the same kind of errors were made. He called 
Koiha’s yellow-green paper haiura, the red test wool and green and yellow 
wools Aainjvj. In Nagel's test-cards, he consistently called the pink dots kokaii, 
and the yelloiv dots Aaw;'«, He called the 15 red glass of Lovibond's ITutometer 
A:Aa{;r((, the 10 red glass ifff/ra, and the H) blue glass Aasira. 

I as fhintr and tht Eomeeie Age IfcfiS, vgL iii, p 467. 
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Another pian, Ali Ayah, matched i^d with green, green with brown, pink with 
blue and violet, Holmgren's green with pink, blue with purple and vblet with 
pink. Tie made charaeteriatie mistakes in naming tlie colour of papers, wools, 
Kagel’s test dots, and the tmtoiiietcr 

Jfine other iudlviduala resembled, many of those tested by Mr. Kaudall- 
Mnclver, and made matches or comparb:j>ia which* if made by a Kuro|jeaii, would 
strongly suggest defectiveness of the colour sense* 

Three of these, Molmmined Sinam Birms, ^main Hussiaij and Alinied Biiki^ 
flefinitcly matched the pink test with violet or purple wools aud two of them also 
matched red and brown. Their other matches were, howover* good or of the 
Torres Stmts type, uud wore not of the kind made by red-green blind individtials^ 
They were ftble to name all the pink dots of Nagel's tcst-etmls eoiTuttly, and uoue 
of the iiouies used were suggestive of ntjd^greoii bl]iidnes& They were able to 
distinguish the glasses of the tintometer readily, tlie tbresliolds for red being '40, 
40, and '^0 resjjcotively aa comparod with 120^ 1*20, and 'liO, Ihe Ihieir^hohlH for hhie,*^ 
otlicis did not actually matcti the pink test with violet w^ook luit unlj 
compared the tivo colours. One of them also compared violet and brown. Their 
other matebes were of the Torres Straits type, and tbeir beliu^doux' with Nagel's 
test and the tin tonic ter w a^ absolutely uurmaL 

One other individual, All Ho^san, was more douliifuL Hk actual matebes 
were normal, but be coui|^red the pink tesE w'ith the l>1ue and violet wools in a 
w^ty auspicious manner. He w^us, however, able to name Nogel's dots cori'ectljv T 
]>uti his threshold for reil somewhat high* via. -50* but he almost i^ossed at 
{7 times hi 10). Ho was one of those who hml been tested a year previously 
by Mr. liaiidall-ifaclver^ and fmiii tlie results of tliia examination I Inid juit him 
down as pndiably having weakness i^f the red-green sense.^ 

There are seveiul ppssibiliiies in connection with these nine individuak* it in 
possible that they were in some slight degi^ colour-blind* This seems, however* to 
me verj' unlikely; they were able to recognize t^mectly the coloum of the dots iis 
Nagel's test, colours especially chosen tu tieceive the colonr-bliud. Further* tbuy 
were aide to recognize very faint glasses in the tintometer, far Iselow the limit at 
which Eui-opeuiia with weakness of the colour sense go wTong* 1 have found that 
this test is n vety' delicate means uf detecliug weakness of the retl-^greeu * 

individuals who ure able to matcfi Iluluigrenk wools and to [jos^ Nogol's test, 
fail to distinguish tho red fn>ni the blue glasses of the tintomete!: at certain 
iutcnsiites depeuiUng on the degree of weakness of colour vi^uu. 

Auolhe.r ijoeeihility is iljat the defective ntatches and comparist^nu wero due 
to the infiucnce of language- The wools they tended especially to confuse were 
retl with brown and pink with tiolct- They also oceofiionally matched pink aiid 
vickt with brown. There is uo doubt that all tlieec woola were often given the 
saiiie name, vizn, ^kwar, not only by the individuals in question but by otlicrs 


* p. ^41. 
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wboae matclies were in no way anspicioug, and I believe that the fact that these 
colotiw weve confuMd was largely due to tlie influence of language, to the tendency 
to put together wools which the people would be in tlie habit of associating tttgether 
on the ground of aimilarit}* of nomendature. 

In w'orking elsewhere, I have met with n sitnilar tendency to put together 
wools which would receive the same nsnifc Thus in Toms Straita, as I have 
already mentioned, men would often match wools of any colour, but of faint 
saturation, with Holmgren’s pale green test, anfl on these occasions I have 
tieaixl them saying to iheiuaelves their word for "white ' as they picked np 
tlie wools. In order to diminish the inliuimce of language as mnch ns possible, 
it is alwaj's iny custom to o?camine ivith Holmgreu’s wools before entering 
on the invEstigation of the colour vocahiilary, and I always scrupulously 
avoid mentioning the names of colours whila explaining the test; hut in spite 
of all pnecautiona, it is impossible to prevent people from thinking of the 
names of the colours they ai-e choosing and from being inlluencwl thereby. 

There is nnotber reason why pink and violet should tend to lie matehctl nmro 
readily by these pft>ple than by Europeans I have sliowii' that there is reason 
to believe that some mees have a certain degree of insensibility to blue, ami I 
shall presently endeavour to show tliat theao natives of Upper Egypt liavo a 
similar degree of iiiseusitiveiiess to this eoloiu*. EacJi of tlie coJoura, pink annl 
violet, contain both red and blue. They are confusoti liy individuals 'ivith sveak-uesa 
of the reci-green sense, because l>eiiig insensitn'o to the red element in each, th^e 
individuals only pee the blue coioponeiit; of eacli colour. In tHi-greeii blindneBs. 
the two wools probably appear as two shades or tints of bine. It b ohvious that 
iuBOiisitiveness to blue would produce tlio Bauie tendency to con fusion. BotJi 
colours w'oiilti appear more red, and would resemble one another more closely tlian 
to the normal eye, arid I tliink it probable that this is a subsidiary factor, or 
possibly 03 important a factor aa tlie influence of language, in lemling these fieople 
to confuse piok and violet. 

Whatever may be the true avijlaiintion of these defective matches, tlieto ia 
one practical conclusion about which there can bo no doubt, viz., that Holingren’s 
wool test may, in the cose of some races at any rate, Ixj wholly inauiftcient m a 
means of diagnosing colour blindness. Tbare is littla doubt that aiuong ourselves 
the teat BomeLimes fiiila to detect the slighter degrees of colour blindness; In 
savage or senii-civiliiEed races, 1 believe that Holmgren'a teat will probnUy always 
onablo one to detect colour bliudness when it oxists, ctiieSy liecouse the con- 
comitent iiiseusitiveaess to (or lack of intoneet in) blue, which is so frequently 
found in such races, increases the difficulty of matehing. 

The defect of Holitigron’s teat, as an etlmographicaJ method, is firstly that a 
confusion of coloura which in a Europeau certainly means insenaitiveness' to red, 
may in other races bo ilue to iiiBetiaLtiveness to (or lack of interest in) blue 


' Jifjp, C<tmb. AntArofi. JErp^ tdI ii, p, 73. 
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Secomlly, the peculidr defects which charscteriaj the longtijige fur colotir in nearly 
all savage anti setai-ctvtlixed races may be of laduence in the process of matching, 
and may lead to confusions in this process which are in Buropeans etiamcteristic 
of colour bliudueBS. 

In addition to the forty-three individiials examined at El Amrah, 1 was also 
able, by the kindness of Professor Flinders Petrie and ilr. 3face, to examine at El 
Arahali ten man who Lad been tested a year pneviouely by Mr. Randall-Macher, 
and had been found to Ve saaptciDius. Two of these men were certainly colourblind. 
One. Erfai. matched red with browns and greejis, [)iiik with violets and blues. 
Holmgj'on’s green test with brownish and pinkish wools, and blue with pink and 
violets. He called most of the re<l dots in Xagel's test akfujUir, and called the 
ilatker dots of any colour 

Tlic other, Haindan Yusuf, made matches which w'ere perfectly clinractenstic 
of colour blindness of the ordinary form, but succeeded in nanuug most of Xitgel'a 
dots correctly, though he called one pink azriuj and another ffl/ca. 

A third man, Sninin uli Amsd, miide matches which were in the highest degree 
suggestivo of red-green blindness. He began by matching reds and greenB, but I 
came to the conclugiou that ha did not properly understand wlu*t he had to do. 
and on a later trial he matcheil red correctly. He confused pink, however, with 
blue and blue-green. Ho matched nolmgren's green test with Ijotli yellow and 
bliieish wools, and matched n blue wool with violet and browiL The latter 
confusion is not in any way clmTacteristic of red-green blinrlncss. but is of the 
kinii that tiiiglit be due to the inHuence of language, ITo called a pink wool 
hiUiui, but was aide to name all the dots of Xogel’a cards correctly, [ was not able 
to test him with the tintometer, and in the alwonco of tliia ust 1 was qoito unable 
to make up my ttiiud whether iie was colour blind or whether his defective 
matches were due, partly to tlio iufluetice of langoage, partly to misunderstundiug 
of the method- Six of the others made the tuinio kind of jtmtehes which T have 
already fully considered hi conntsetion with the i>eoplfi testjed nt. El Aiuiuh. Thev 
confused red with brown or pink wdth violet, or both, and 1 believe Lliat their 
confusions were due to the causes I have already considertid. One of tliem, 
Abodeh Musi, was rather more suspicious than the rest, picking up and cotnpariug 
a blue wool with the pink test and a pink wool with tiie bhie test, hut lie only 
definitely matched phik with violet, ond was able to name jia^icrs, wools aud 
Kagd’s dots perfectly correctly. 

The remaining two nieu tested at El Arnbnh were normal. 

The iieopto oxainlned were too few in number to allow one to say any tiling 
definite ns to the percentage of colour-blind individuals. At El Aturub I tested 
forty-throe indirtduals, of whom two were certainly colour blind. Of the fifty 
iudividuoU, tested by Mr. EoudaU-MacIver, two were certainly colour blind, while 
Olliers had possibly some weakness of Hie nsd-green senee. Altogether eighty 
natives of Upper E^ypt were tested by Ifr. RandalU^facIver and myself, of whom 
twenty-two were tested by both of ub, Of tlicsc eighty individuals, four were 
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certainly colour blind wliile others were doubtfuL Thia proportion of 5 per cent, 
ie larger tlian tlist existing in moat European iiepuiationa, vijs., about 4 per cent., 
and if one takea into account the doubtful indivichuils, the results seem to indicate 
that there is a somewhat larger perccntiige of colour hlmdness in Upper Egypt 
than in European raccSi 1 liave elsewhere* shown that colour hliudtieas mav tjo 
absent, or almost obsent, in some moos while in others it tmv apparently be tiiore 
frequent than in Euroiie, and I have sugjjEated that the existence or alwence of 
colour blindness may possibly Im a guide to othnie affinities. If future nsseamliea 
show that colour blindness is relativoly eoiuinon in the race of Up|>er E^iit. one 
will have advanced one step further in the study of this problem.* I am not 
aware of any other researches on the colour viaion of JSgypit’in races, though a 
number of observations have berm rotiorded on Niibiaiin* Jtabl-ltiickhard' quotes 
da la Kenoudi^re as having examined six hnndrad aod muaty-iJiroe Algerian 
ndults of whom 3‘4 pet cent, were colour blind. This observer only tested by 
asking tlie tiaines of colours, and his neanlts must therefore be accepted witli 
caution. 


Ctfloiir Thr^ioldg. 


1 used Lo\nbond's Tintometer to doterntine the thresholds lor red, yellow and 
bine, ns I bad previously done in Murray Island.* This apparatus consists of a 
long box at tlio end of which are two apertures either of which may be given any 
il^ee of coloration by placing Ijefore it one of three aeries of glasses very 
delicately grndod in the three colouta, red, yellow and bine. Tlie method was 
exactly die samo as that employed in Murray Island, with one exception, vix.. tliat 
i Iwgan by showing the natives glasses of a high degree of coloration. In this 
way one iMgan by giving tlicni a good idea of the colours for which they 
were to look and the strengths of the glasses were then dituitiiahtHl till the 
coloum could no longer he recognised. Tlic threshold wag determined when 
the colour of a gloss was correctly recognized four times in Jive, though very often 
ten observations u'm iBEwie with the final glass, in which case two mistakes were 
allowed, 

1 give the record of one man, Ahmed Aissa, to illustrate the proectiure. This 
mail rec^ized *20 red four timea in five, but woa only r^ht seven times in ton 
observations witli the -lo glass. He was right every time with -30 yoUow, but was 
quite unable to reoignize the *20 glass of this colour. Tlie blue glass 1*0 hu callotl 
ifivvi (black) liireo times, aMdat (green) once, aiifl the fifth time did not recogniae 
that there wns any colour on tlia side in wlucli the glass hail been put, but called 


' Oj). (*., (I. D 4 . 

« It pcrhapn, worth rnmioa iii tliis Munectittn that colnur llindneM has liecn fonad 

ilpAiAatmot. iioc.^ toL t, p. tSI, l88t. 

' Ztiudi, f, ^hnol.i Bd, miidsj. 

‘ thid., Bd. Xn, S. SHI, ISlHJi 

' Op. ci'l., p, 7<^ 
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tlie opposite hole al^a4 (white), Sinoe pronouncod blues were often called both 
iwmd and idihdar, I passed these answers and proceeded to test with ‘SO, which be 
lecognteed as Asi&fnf four timte in five observations. Tlw -60 glass he twice caUed 
white and the *70 glass was also e^ed (white) five times in ten observations, 
and 1 therefore put down iiis threshold at 80. If I hml rejected meid and mditr 
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a» rorrect imtuea for blup. 1 sHoiiiil h&v# lunt to pul llio tiiTesliolda of tlicse people 
for hluo veiy macii liigher Uihd I Jwvu .louo. In Table I, tlieroforo, the hgorea 
given iiKlH'Ate the glass next above that which was called white mora often than 
once in five obeervntiori& 11 tore was a genenl tendeiiej to call the elTosgcr bluo 
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igittid ot‘ kol^ati, und Lo uhU tht fiiiuLer {passes Thti tjxiirtJiDfi 

inrluiiiiitcii^ (rf iioiiiendattire for blue make!; it very difficult to kJiow howf 
mucli uiipoitaucc to iUtocb to theoc obawvatioiifl, but I lliink oiio is justified iu 
tsupposing tliat wbeu a glues was called white by tUcsc people, Uie colour was not 
recognized. 

Ill Table 1,1 have ouiitted the ilectiual points before the numbers of the 
glosses, so that a liircshold of 10 mcaus thai ilie mau in t|iicstioii could distluguish 
'10 iiccordiug to TjuvibamVe graduuLiuu, 

It will be seen from tliis table tliat, on the overage, yellow was recognized 
ut a slightly lower strength tliuu red. The diffeiouce U very slight, but is 
preeent in IkiIIi iiiaximuio and niiniriium, <is well us tu the sveragt Blue luul 
to be iDueli [uoro in louse tlmu either lod or yellow in order to Im recognized, 
I liavo already said thol I only rejected the nnsu'era for this colour, either when 
they failed to recogHl^'i tliat there was any gloss at all in the inatruioeiit. or 
when they culled the glass ultjaijl. If I I tail also regarded tlte names uiffid lUid 
hdffdi (black) as incorrect, the tlu'csliolds for tliiis colour would have heeu viuy 
much higher. 

The figures in the lost line but one give the mean variations of iha results 
for the diOercut individuals from the aven^ result. The figures show tlml tlie 
tweiily-SJjt individuals e?camiued dlffcroil from each other least tu the case of 
yellow, the colour for which they were most sensitive;, and diflered most lit the 
ease of I due, tlie colour for wliicli they were leuBt sensitive. 

The mcati variation may U? taken as ait index of the degree of variability 
of the individuals of a group, and in this case it ia probably must satisfactory 
to take the lueuu variation in ndutioti to the averse, and in the lust liue I 

have given the figivres rcpTesentiug this relation, ' In the case of red, 

the mean variation wiw rather inoiv tliau half the average, in tho case uf yellow 
and blue rather iiiore than 40 iier cen t, of the uverage 

In the following com}>arative table I have given the results for the twonty- 
Hix iiuLivcs of UiHior %ypt tCFgether with those fur eiglitecn natives of Miinay 
idand ill Torres .Straits and c^'lileeii English men um! Iwys, till being tcBlml hy 
Llie same instruniont in the same iiianiier:— 
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Jt wiJl be aeeu from this cempamtive table that tlie /dMhiit of Upper 
Egypt reseinbldd the English observers in being less sensitive to red than to 
yellow. They diSered fiem tbe Jfui'niy Islandeis in tliLj respect, but agreed 
with these people in their marked uisetisitivenesa to blue. The E^tians 
(teem to occupy an ijiteimediate position between the Englishmen and tlic 
Papuans, resembling the former in one respect and the latter in another. 
The bubavJoiir as regards red acquires some signiGcaucs iu connection with the 
fact tJiat the coses of marked iiiseusitiveues>^ to rut! (red-groen blindness or 
red-green ueukness) wliicli occur in IjotU Eiiglund uml Egypt were absent in 
Torree Straits.* TJie existence of colonr<-blindtia<4S in both Egyptians and 
Englisluucn appears to 1^ accompajde<l by a certain tlegiee of geiierel tiiieiisitive- 
ness to red as compared with Papuans. 

ITie Egyptian and Murray Island reentds for blue ate not exactly comparable 
iu one rcspecl, Tim Murray Islanders hail no native woi'd for blue, hut they 
had adopted the English witnl in the feuaa of Imfitbidit, ami most of the natives 
uficil this wonl eonsustently for hine. These people laid u word which they 
used definitely and coiiaiHtfiiitiy tor blue, and linsrefore one bad every reason to 
believe tbat ulicir tiiwy saw bine in the tintmneter tliey' were able to express 
tho fact. 

Tlic lose o| a “ loan " word for blue 1ms made the colour vocabulary of tho 
Murray Islander distinctly superior to that of the Egyptian peasant, and the 
fact that so many designations ware given to bhio by the latter makes it very 
dtfHenit to assign a ]>rojHir value to tlieir resuItsL 1 liave assumed that these 
jxiople railmt to see the colour when they called U wliiu?, but I fully rijoogniae 
tiiai this assiimptioii ilues net rest on a veiy secure liasis, and tbal the rusidU may 
jjosstlily have Iteeii due to lack of interest hi, rather than to true in sensitiveness to 
blue. Still the fact remains that ihc/cfhJAtw of Upper Egypt and the Papiiawa of 
Murray Island, wiio have closely aiiullar defects of colour laugnnge, also behave 
ill the wHiie way when tested with the tintometer uml cull u blue gluas “ wiiite " 
which to the EuiTiqieiui eye is strongly eoloured, while they are able li> give 
Huitable names fo rial nnil yellow gliiases of almiit the same degree of colnnition, 
or even lower degrees uf colomtiou, than tliosc nt which EuglisJi ohiierverB 
recqguizo these coloure, 

Tlie behaviour nf the natives of Upper Egypt, both with Holmgren’s wools 
and with the tintometer, illostrates very welt the dllEcutties whicli ilefective 
colour nomencLiture introduces into the objective examinatioti of tlie colour 
Bensc. The observations, however, as a whole point with coinjideiable probability 
to the existence of a certam degreo of defective sensibility to blue as compared 
with red and yeDow mid tend to confirm Uio conclnaions at which I Imvc arrived 
from obsorvations elsewhere, that dofeetivc nomenclature for blue may 
associated with a certain dcjjree of defective seuaibtlity for this colour, 


'Si, t'»s» WBK found jji I to itiiiividuah. 
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Tlie defcc^tivc nomcnelatnre for colour employocl by these paaants of UpiKir 
Egj'pl of oDiwiderablo inWrost in relation to Urn problem of the connection 
between colour lunguage imd colour miv^ I Imve eUcwIiefe^ pointed out 
that any defect of eokur sense wlneli has so far been found in savage and 
semi-civilized races can only partially explain the great defects of colour 
noinendatmts which arc found so widely throughout the woricL Tlie&e defects^ 
especially In tfio nomeaclature for green and blue, are fotiud not only in the 
lajignages of savage and barbarous people, but in some of the languages apoken 
ill civilized countries. 

Oneof the factors wbicb has been hrongbl forwanl to explain the defective 
nomenclalnre for blue ia tlie ahseni:^!. of blue pigments and of blue objoets of 
interest among many races, and it is probable tlmt thia is one of the causes whidi 
have contributed to produce the defect. In the cose of these Egyptian peasants 
we liuvOp however, to do with people who aie well acquaintoiL with blue objects, 
and who were oftetip at the time that I examined tiieiiii wesring blue clothes, 
yurthcr* tlioy are tJie inhrilaUiuts of a country in the ancient history of wlucb 
bine occupied Llie luoGt pri^>iniiienL posit Lon in dccomtivc ait| and }‘ot among 
these people one biub exactly the saine delects of colour namenckture which 
are found anioiig the lo^vest savages nud in mees totally tinac4piainted with blue 
plgmcnis, 

In Llje ease of those b^’ptiau ].u^^nts Ave bavo also an example of |>eopljo 
5i>eaking a language in Avliieh there is u recognbed term fur blue^ and yet this 
term is used by them indiscrLiuinately for YiOth dark blue and black. T have not 
liad the cpportimity of discovering whetlicr delects of language similar to tho^ 
which I have tiescribsd would ije found aiuoiig educated Egyptiaus^ It is 
probable that such defects may siiTrive among the iieofianta of a country long after 
they liave diKi]j|3cnred fmni the s|feecb of the more cultivated classes, luid 
Kirclibuff gives a veiy good illustration of tliis from Gertuaiiy,* where in iiOtiio 
^larLs Oiei^ is still evidence nf the eonfiisiiiii i>etween violet and lirowii wiiich 
is very tommun in uiore primitive races. It is among tlio |jcas«iiiU( of a clviliml 
country tliat one should look for the features of colour language wjiicli I have 
dcticribvik 

In tho ancient language of Tjgy\3i it is said tliat iherc were deMiiitc w'orUii 
for Wtli green and blue* and the decoratiA^ art of uudetit Egj'pt con leave no 
<Uiubt ill the mind of anyone lIihL there was a comparatively high tiegree of 
development of the colour eense corie»i*onding to this high degree of devclnpincut 
of colour nomenclature. The Ergj^itian ni[iy have lost this highly 

dovolojKCil colnuT Yccabutary, and jiosaibly sotuc extent also may have 
degenerated in Jib colour seiise. It is* on the other Jiaud. pos^ihloj imd theme 
seem lo bo oilier reasons in favour of the possibility, lliai the various civilbaiioDa 

' pQ^Aitcir Science voL liji, p +1, IINJL 

^ iMi AueiKfwi^ a fi4B, LSSa. 
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of Egypt may have passed over the heads of the ftMU^ without affecting thdr 
mental developnient in any marked degree, and that they continue to 11 ^x 0 the 
aame piiiiutive ideas of colour which their ancestors had several thousand yeora 
ago. just as they continue to use the ^Uftf to irrigate their flclitsL U is 
peemble that wheu tJie native of %ypt b^n to use the Amhic languiige ho 
carried over into this the same features which charactoriznl his previous tongue, 
wiiatever Lliat may have leen. 


DtSCI'SBfOK.* 

Pmfofisor Sri.T.v. after poying a trilmte to tlie interesting nud vatuablo line 
of work undertaken by I>r. Rivers, suggested that in testing the ooloim sense of 
savn^ the element of uncertainty introduced by nomenclature mhdit he 
clinunated hy the use of a suppleomntaiy method. Young children nirght lie 
selected, and a definito tint, a blue, set before tliem as a standard thit and 
carefully observer] and named. Then the tinted glasses might he employed 
and the point determined at which tlie child was able to raeogniKe tlie colour 
as tiic same as the standard lint. Thia last should be kept Ijcfore the diiid and 
be referred to if iiBcessaiy. He would have lieeu glad to hear fn™ Hr. Rivers 
wlietlier the savagea oxaiaincil by him employed different names for brigtit and 
iJark ftliEwk^ of the mxm colour. From hisol^ervatiDris of ehiltlreii, mid from the 
rcflsotirtble hypotheaiss that colour iliscrimination tlevuloped in the t^ce out of 
(hgciimination of light ho shoykl e3£iiect to fiml that this was a 

chEiractcnstic of tJie nonteyclatnre^ of savoge races, 

• * 1*''- I^ivc^s■ very interesting observations seem to fall 

into hne with Euid indeed ti> form by far the most important part of a constdeiable 
ma$s of evnleiioe drawn from very vnrioua sources. From diis mass of evidence 
some authors have dmwn the oonchiaion that our capacity of c.sperieiicing the 
sensation of iduo la a coiopamtively moiiem accomplisiunent, that it lisa been 
much more recently acquired than the Bcnsations giren bv the ligl.t of the other 
end of the eirtctruiu. Dr. Rivera scorns indincil to accept this conclusion ns 
III some degree true. I happen to be interested in maintaining a different view 
of the conree of evolution of oiir colonr sense, and I wish tljcrefore to point out 
tiiat all the evidence from which this conclusion has been ditvwn is poasiblv 
callable of l*anng a different interpretation. If we compare our colour sensation's 
m roapectively, 1 think most of uh will admit that there attaches to the warm 

Lolli Mr. H.vel^ Mie oinl tbe hte Sir. G»ut Allen bnec branglit loMlier from 

ihe ex«mi,.«ion»fwo,fa,o( art. e^olueilc evidence 
llm givnler eniotienel or a«l«Hc vrim of the wum coloine. I »enbl Mejent 
ibM m Ito fMUre ninj- ^,la,» |,nve tj« te/ to Ibe tree eipleneUiin of llie 
oppan-nt utdiBrnn™ ol pnioitive folk to bine tone nnd tbeir Uek of nenie. for 
them, end poMtMjr ereii to tbe reenlte of Dr. Kivei.' ejMl obeemtionet Seva™ 
■n.1 pnnnhve men will netumlly give U.etl ettention to the mote eni^onU 

d.r ■x 
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colours, neffl^ting others; and m will ^dncate tbeir sense of red, while iieglecthig 
their of blue. We know that their pLginenUi nre mostly reds and yellows, 
and m were Sir Joehna Kejiiolds'. I dti not think, however, that the aflective 
value of blue U ^ valid groaml for regarding the seiise for bine as a more i^txnt 
^owtln The coilver^ ^uight, iMjrhaps, l^i iii^giietl with greater force from analogy 
with otlier eeuses, Tima it seems fairly certain that thu hearing of noises h a 
uii>ie primitive faculty than ibe apprei^iution of loncB. tliat simple loitdi if? older 
tbaii the sense of tern pent tu 1 * 1 ?, and ao on. Jfv own work on uoloin \ iaitpu lum 
letl \m to suggest tlie vieAv that primitive vision cort^spoiidetl to oiir kcoj^ of 
grey, that tiur senses for blue and yellow became differtnitinted as ilie jiiectiana 
prochiced by the light of the two emhi of the apectrura, and llml at a later |}erlod 
the Jsenfios of red and green iiecaine diffenmtiatetl in a similar way from iho seiu^e 
of yidlowv The facts of colour blindnesa mnl the distribution of colour sense in 
the peripheiy of the retinn (as generally accepted) fit well with tins scheme of 
ilevelopmenk The avidenoo from chililnea is very mixed, 3ait Pmfeasor Baldwin, 
whose results am at least tnLeLw'orthy m any others, atnl itfer to a chili I of 
only nine nmnLlis oKl (an age earlier than others have ntteutpti?il to deal with), 
Rndfi that rwb blue^ and Avhite seemed to be almost Ciiuiilly attractive* wbiie given 
was very j]ii[i!b Icfis I’he i liit^f oblct-iiaii to tliis scheTiic seems to Im? evideiHt^ 
of tiie kind tlmt l.*r. liiveiB Imu bnnight forwarri this evening, ami it was for thif* 
reason that I w isluil u* iKuiit mit a jHissibli^ inmle of ew^ape fruiu tht^ conclnsion 
I ha I iie seems iiieljnefl accept. 

Ur. C. S. MvEiiS ofthretl a furLbor cxinujde of the iiMleiJCiidence of defective 
TiDiiienclatnrc and sensution gatlieiT?il from his e!cpejinaeiit« upon the seimi of 
tast^^ uiiioiig tln“ .Murray Ishiudcrs. These people jHxwRscd names for sweet. 
iudd^aiid salt t4isle% hut c\iilently knew no wotrl to de^rllin die hittomess of 
(juiidne* while their e^taniie dislike ttf it was no less obvious, 

Dv. KimLtKjEdiHEEN said iImii, in his <ip[iiioii, the only reliable nietht.Mj for 
Beieiititic puqiopeiH of as^ceitaining Llie Ci>ltjar ]j4>m‘plion of an individual was the 
apectroftcopc, mid be wcmld lika U> know wlietber Dr. llivem bad employed this 
mcthtxl. Rc had point^l out the defects of the Holmgren tc^l in a paper read 
before the Ibyai Stioiety more than ten years ngOp and that Society appointed a 
committee! w'ho rcconmended this test, though at the present time the defects 
of the test were well known and ucknowkvlgefl even by tho^ w^ho had proviouBij 
Gupported it most strongly. fii addition to the fad that a lai^e number of 
normal sighted peroons had been rejected by the test (over per cent, one year 
ami 42 j>er conL anollior of those who flp|icaled from the iloctsion of Uia Isanti 
of Trade examincm tvere fouiid to he noniial sigbte^l), six diatinet vnrietii.^ uf 
colour blitiilnes.H might ca 3 ca|ie detectioD. Tlircc of tficse six varieties were 
dangerously colour lilind. KxtTaordinaiy as it might seem the test was ^tiil the 
odiclal one of the Iloard of Trade, but few would ciedit. unlcsa tlicy had Lrici], 
bow difRcuU it was fo vonvuneje men i>f a jjcrfctdly obvious und easily atic^rtaiiieil 
tact, w^bcii that fact wai> opponed to their pivecutceiveil notions. 

Mr. W. H, Winch : Dn ftivei^j" investigations from the lioguisttc side and 
his more objective tests seem to give haiiuoiiious resnlb^. Bnt it has often licea 
objected that investigations from the Ungaiatie wide do not ne^’Ci^fiarily throw light 
upon iolour sensibility, siiu:c it i« liSKi^rlcd— 
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1. Tlio eeiurilnlity may be tfiere, thougli iFio name may nei he kjiown to tbe 

2. Names may l« wrongly applied, even though there ia a seueible distinction 

between tbe colouia uameO. 

Admitting to a limited extent the force of these objections, it seems 
advisable to endeavour to remove, or at least minimise, the language difficulty 
by talcing a large number of ciases in whiob there ia no doubt that the names of 
the various colours have every chance of being eqnally known from every point 
of view, except that nf developing sensibility. If in these cases there seems a 
growth and order of ilevelopment in colour appreciation, it would appear hardly 
possible to explain it by defect of langiu^. T have examined a largo number of 
children in infant scIiooIa, and hope, as opportunity arises, to test many more, 
using the coloured bails and beads which are used in the infant schools of the 
London School Board. The colont names for these are taught e<inally, but 
exix'jirueiit shows iliai the following, taking a geueml reaidt from a large mimler 
of wuea. U the order of developmentwhite, black (e^inat), red. blue, green, 
ycUmv, 
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Asverj' various opkiions Itavo tiooii oxpresaci! lat<?Ij-aiwa i\w tj^po oj the poilv 
Eg^^tianSp it is defliiable up pLiee together the bust data ttiat ^ve yet have for 
nlK?ervation. In two respeotu this subject niuy yet be amplifel! (1) it ia liopcd 
tliat more iiiateriaL of the early dyiiaiftiea may be fortbeondui^ from the eleamtiee 
of tlie early temple sita of Abydojs, which ii m inteudetl ehall l>e dune Sti the 
next throe years; and (2) the eampansona with the type^ figured on the 1^‘ptian 
luonujTLonts of bter agcSf with lix^alitiee siatodp may help in contiecUng the early 
races with those knowm otherwise. To undertake stage (2) while 
yet unaccamplishtK] would bo iti some ojises premature; but to pasttmho all 
obeervation of the variety of toco till stage (1) h fulfilled would hinder knowledge. 
IVo have enongit now to mate afii^t ckasification, and tJiHt is what ia hmiight 
fonvftml here. 

We must disabuse our minds of the premleitL feeling that stepping l^ack 
a few thopmnd ycora will lead ns to a .‘simpler cdziilitiQo of and that at 

the present bqpnning of our iiifamiatiou ivo deal with purer** races than those 
tuoiind w in the preseiit daj% Op Lh& contrary, before lujin tied dawn to 
the permanent pewisessions of domeetieatiuii and HgTicnliiire ho probably roameil 
and mingled more wiilely than in liiatorie tiines^ We lonst expect to deal with 
mixture of origin as much in 5000 a.c. m in 1900 A.D. 

It is utifortiijmie that the appreciation of jxprtraiture is go blunted at present 
The nneiimt artists Hbuwe<l a keener diftcritnhuition ilmjj ib to be found in. tnufit 
people of inteUigence now, ^fathing is commoner when differences of featurcH 
ate pointcil out to ctlncated people than to see a bkiik look of distosU*, followial 
by tlie honest mtunrk tliat ** tbey dU look veiy nindi alike^ ami I can't see where 
you find tho dilferetjoe/* TJmt these diBercncca are not meie accidents of work 
is shown by the aamu hand on the saiue stoaie, carefully figuring marked 
liifTereuce^ in one part, and an exact identity of tyim in another part. It really 
nectl« a fcraiaiiig of the eye and judgment to mako any use of tho ligtunes^ or to 
give any opLuioti worth bearing alK^nt them. No one can lie an authority on 


^ IwMttU, PaL A'XXJ, Pijtit XJ*IIL 
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modem pitturt^s aitil Jiii*tonea[ portraite witlKmt ir^si^dit aJul expefiewce; iintl 
ancient art OJirt portraitare iimi at least Diuch preparation, ag they are further 
from ciur comDma kiiewiedge. 

SoUI?cKs.—I'lio nial^rifll for oar oUsion atiorui on iii^ esirly racoii Iiob all come 
to light in the lasL few yenv^ Of the prehistoric age tiiere axe several rtide 
figures (seti Ntiqnditt. hx; lx, 21 ; IxiVp 81; iiiul liere FSgii 1 to 5) which all agree 
in a geneml ty|>e. Tl^ere arc also Hgntce of a very^ dififereivt and ateatopygpiiB 
form \i)\ Lhi^ pn.!bably liecame mixed with the otlior tj*pe. Of the 

earliest dynastiu times thef^ ate tJie myaluuhle slate carvingis^ of which rfitouehetl 
pholugraphs wore published in J&tmL Insf., xxx, Pis. R, C, D. Thera 

Eire also liie ivnry csirvitiij^, atone figures, and setilptnred mace hendu tmm 
llierakoinxjlis (sec ffiei'idionjwlis. Pis. I, HP V—XIP XV, XXI, XXVA, IS, C* 
XXIXj XXXIXX Of iliO first dynasty there are the iv<JTy i'.an ingjt fmin Abydos 
7h>iiib^, vuL h Pis. Xn, XIV; vnl. ii, l*Is. Ill, A, iV). With Inter times 
vve du not attempt to deal at present ■ thongh it woitlil Iio highly desirable to 
have a complete nf phutograplis of every liead of importance itirouglifiut 

Eiy'ptian histoiy. n>e references to the figures here given is as follow's ;—1 to 4, iii 
University CoUegc, Lnndon; o, ILX| 5; Mkr/il-onfidiSr vi, 4; 7 U» 9, 

Etu'^ial Forirmh; 111, Sumkmpoiu, vi, 1; 1 Jomii. Afd/ntqi. /waf., .vxx, D: X2, 
Jawm. An(hr&j>. Ittsir, xxs, C ■ 13, Totubs, voL ii, PL IV, 5 ; 14, 
xjLvi A; 15^ Ilopnl yoL ii, TIT 3j 16, HimrJcon}ndu^ xxix* \7, JmrH. 

Anihivp. 3cxx^ T1; 18, IHemlv7ipoth^ xxlxj 19, Ilkrakmj^is^ xxvi* C; 20 u* 
22, J/i'wtZwyWM, xxix: 33* jncrakoupGlis, xxvd, C; 34 to 37, i.vix; 

28, ffutflvtf, i, Fig* 20 ; 29^ Felid^, i, Fig. 33 ^ 30, /{ftdfit Fortml^^, 

These ate only statetl to ahoiv the pcx^ition of I lie originals; in many tlio 
actual heads shown here are taken frinn cast^ 

lUxiis.—^It is ftii^eiitia! to oliserv^e the relative ages of tlie varions heoih^, as 
titc csoudition of the peoples reprefienfced was ehatigitig from hostility to captivity* 
atid Listiy to union with t!io spreoiiiog govcmincnt of Egj'pL The sp^tem of 
stMiaonee iLitcs (descrilied Jbwrit. Anihr&p. /jwrf., xxix, 295^ and I}io^lk, 4-12) 
h bcEst aiiit€?d for this, there will lie iint one number to obser^'e, Ihit this 
sy-stem miiBt becxtondal into tiie early hietoty*; aud Imppily the junction of the 
Beqnence numbers 30-80 with the history is now fixed; the cylitider jani of King 
Ka are of the fonn dated s.n. 78, and those of King Jlena ate of s.D. 30. Kar^mer 
theiefore between Ka and mu-st be datei.1 s.d. 79. The onler of the carved 
sbtes (see Jmirji. Anikrop. K, €, U) has not yet been studieil; but 

from the art, and its wnnection with that of tlie fii^t dynasty* 1 believe the order 
should bo (ceferriug to Pla, H, C, D, above) 

l\\ Lonvre fmgnieiU, wiry, over-detailed style *** 75 

V, Gkeli Jjsgmaiit, aiutiiar .. ... 76 

IL Louvn? and British Bliiseum, more free and active,., 77 

VL- BrilUh Jluseniu and Oxford, fine etyle arifling 78 

I. Gizeb, ekboration of analOLny ... 7y 
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Pareljr pKJvisioiiaily. in Qnht to cli^tinguiah lIhj i^ueni^ quickly^ 1 H imll give 
ti\^^ the ^ietinencc dates loBt named^ 75 to 79, though Ycry likely they nmy mJIy 
idl lieloDg to 7^70^ 

Tlie dates of the prehiBtodc hm]^ are probably about as follow^ ■— 

Xo. 2^ S-ii. 40^ aafl Nos* 4-^ sji, 43, judging from similar examples already ikted; 
and No* 5 h about 52, No, ti uras from the great find of ivory at Hierakoiijudb, 

79* Nos, Traill ai'e from sculptures of the nineteenth dynasty: Xo, 10 is 
probably of B.D, 79, 

The RAiTCft, — In dividing the varioiiH types aa follows it must not be snpposotl 
that they are all separate peoples; some niFiy well be mixttiie^ of othera, but the 
firwt stop ifi to classify the forms. 

h T’/jr rtjHi/tnr type .—Setting aaiile the ^teatopygouB race, which is only 
found modelled in the known graves^, and which appears to have been 

early ex finer, ns a sepaniite |)ooplo in Eg3'pt^ there ia but onf^ type seen in li 11 the 
prehistoric iigurcfl. Some examples of it are given, Figs^ 2, 4^ anti others 

iti ivory, luv only pwrer varimui^ All come from rp]>er l^ypt 

The churncteristies of this tytK* ore tlie high doiiKHl head and jHjinted beard, the 
profilo being loo slight to jpvc. much jruUcation. Though this inartifltic people 
did not leave any fine imBgeSjyet luckily their aTtletie conquerors made some 
excellent ivoiy carvmgs, one of which (Fig, 6) is clearly of a iiian of the usual 
prehistoric type. There is the name high domed heful and pointe^l beatvb with 
a long nose, which is clearly indicated in the pi-ehistodo head, Fig, 2, The gi-owth 
of Lhc sntl the higli head Iwth mark ofl' these examples from all the other 
types in Figs, 11 to 30, 

Now it 60 liappens that diis tyjjc is very \vc4I known already on later 
Eg}'ptiau mopumeuta- The precise raemblatice of Figure G to F%ur^ 7 and H is 
beyoml question; ami the latter represent (7) the Tahenmi and (8) the western 
race in general. For popular convenience w^o may call them Libyans, u term 
which covers many allied rmcce. The closely simitar physiognomy of the Amorites, 
Figure 9, points to a common origin ; and us these Amorites were a fair i*eople f by 
the remains of colour on the monuments) they join well with the fair Libyan nus?* 
So far, from phjuiognomy we reach the smiple concln^ion that North Africa, 
Kg)'pt, and Syria were occnpic<l by allied tril>^ of a Enmpean character* The 
head, Figure 19, is apparently of the same race crossed with negro, which has made 
the hair curly, the lips weak, the licaiti short, and the outline less ortluygnathoiiH. 

Hesule this Htmng rcsemhlauce of type, and the prestimptbn that a race tiuit 
was on each side of Fgj'pt pri>l>ably nceuplH that land at one thne, there are 
still remaitutig, ea|rt?eially in the pottery and deCfiraiion, very strong cultural 
resemblances l>etwet!ii tlie prehistorie Ep^tian and the present Kal>yle of Algiei^ 
These have been airily detailed by me in |i. G3, ami it re so gencmlly 

acccptc^l tliat Vi’e ueotl not ic-stute the case here, 

Ihit lately it hns been asserted emphatically lluit the praliiatoric Egi'ptiana 
were not lahymis, on the ground of sioserte^l iliffiMnenees in rln^ cephnlie, tlje 
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alveolar, ami tlie mwal iikIoju As tWs is bnaetl un the comjjarison of tivu jujoples 
who are over 1,500 iiiiltw apart, ajiU with over 7,000 years inteml between tficiii, one 
in iDountaiiis, the other in a plain: one by lidng Tieafla, the other by dead aknlls, 
it is clear that many iinatiidied tlata are involved TIic fixity of cmnial diameters 
is yet quite nnknoivn, and all ive can do is to compare a few casca. The alveolar 
index it is however aj^msl jh siniiiDr, Itotli preiustorie Editions and uirskrii 
Kiibyles' Iteiog ortliomintboiiB. The nasal index ia quite ombigiions, the values 
laiing: — 


Preliiataric E^ptiaii 

Algeriati skulk 

Living Kftbyles 

; N^osallu 
1 540 

1 400 

j 680 

. Tears ago, 

7,000 

2.000? 

0 

Thus the I^vptiau is between the ancient and mrHlem Algerian. Tlie boId 
<[ iicatinn left therefore la tliat of the cephalic index. This ranges thus;— 

Brehist-oric Fgj'pUon 

Algerian (Bolniens and Biskra) ... 
Living Kahyles .. 

Ceph. In. 
720 

740 

770 

1 Years ago. 

7.000 

2.000 

0 

Hore is at once u snagcstion nf change in Algeria alone. Tjje index has 
shifted 15 per 1,000 jxjars (from 740 h> 770)- and the diirerencc of 4 per 
1,000 years (from 720 b> 740) between EJgt'pt and Algiers is only n quarter’ of tlie 
rate of change sho^vn iti Algiers itself. 

Ts this change comparable with that in other lanib. apart from any serious 
dinnge of race f In Middle Italy we have a fair cose, in one r^on, not much 
disturbed by invasions so far soath. From Flower's Catalogue we find ;_ 

•Aqumunr ... ... ... 

Middle Italy, general . 

Middle Italy, modem 

Ceph. III. 
700 
794 
802 , 

T'eara ago. 

2,000 

2,000 

0 


Ifero there ia a change of 5 i«r I.IJOO yearn, ns detonainecl entirely hy sfculla or 
a greater rate of change ilrnn that between E^tian and Algeiinn skulk 

But when we eompare skulls and Ihing persons we find much ktgor difference*, 
which suggest tl«it mcasurenients on the living are not comparable with those on 
skulk For instaiioe— 

‘ Tli« wDttI llrt-bBr johoakl nvoi-lwl, oa ii ia luu^t far ti-ntllj dillotvjil me**, tlj* Kabvk 
mtii till* Nitbifliw utifl ' * 
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' Skulk. 

DifTerence. 

i 

hiring. 

1 

Anglo-Saxon, 1,200 years | 
olcL 1 

7i50 

' 40 

790 

South Kngljuid. 

Whitochapelp 200 years 
fiR 

747 

47 

7IH 

Eoiifkttd, 

Modem Engiishk all ,,,3 

770 

n 

7fil 

Alt Eu^Iaud. 

Ancient Algerinn 

740 

no 

770 

living Kaliylns. 


lli>n5 we fice tJuit liie difFerc'nce nF azicient and living Alj^erin is of tlie saiiie 
cfmrticter dd that Iwitwf^n f^knlLs ojid living lieiids in olliej: instmiceaiiC ikome, ovoii 
whero ih^m is no lapse of im\Q. Jfent^e Ihi^ only ilifl^tence we need eon.hitler iis 
n^nln the Egj-ptiazis ib tliet between the prehMotio ^^v|>tial:l and inieient 
Algeriftn | a eharige of only ^0, or 4 per 1,000 years* winch b far wittiin ilm scope 
of likely variation ru any one mce. Moreover no om liim ever iissi^rteil Unit tlio 
tw'n rnewt were tmlled by ilireet tlesccnt, but only tlkat llwy were akin, Tlio 
flifTereneeB jfiYafueed tiy amalgaiuntion with other by the lapau of 7,000 

yeai^, liy the life in a hot plain und on cold mountain.^ by diatiiiice aa iiiiieb 
tvi fmij] England to the Crimea ;—4ll thOEwi will well m^count for a ctiffcrence of 20 
w'hen Lhe human range of racial avemgci is as inudi as ITO. 

On one other {^^int of itko libjaj^ eonneotmn a lointaken statetueui has been 
inode, owing to tmeting entirely to n moilom transliteratinn of Egj'ption* Tile 
royal lioa in Eg[y'ptian had the phone^tic valuo written with the leg I, the rml 
wliich the Greeks tnuvsliieratetl n, os in and ^fuubis^ and the dtill-eap 1, 

reading 6 cj/* or its eoitie prefer it, Tlic rescmhlancc of tins royal title bid m 
ancient Egypt/to the IJUyaii Judiot^ a kiRg^ lui stated \yy Greeks, ia aa dose ae could 
bo expected. To deny lliat the fireefc value of the n?cd sign might tie a, h 
nii|Xrt 3 iiblo when we see tlie oxatu]}h^ Lliat 1 natnc almve. 

I fail to sec tlmt craniumetry ims any ^ritnis evidence to bring against tlie 
eonneotiun ol the pnddbtorie people of Ep|jer >^|>t with thpee of ancient (or 
even modem) Algiers, It is only when ignoring all the many cnas^ of variation 
that the ainoiint of djITereuce seetnB of imporianoe. Hut the physic^Linziij givca 
a deciiive proof of connection liot ween prehistoric %;'pt and aneient Libya, and 
thus anlhro|Mkli:)gy fully Auplwrtfi the many criilcnceB which archaslogy Ljls given 
fnr a close conaectinti tictwoeii h^i»t and Libya. 

We now turn to the other types found on tlie early niontinieiit^ 

± T7u p(mUd-hii;(irri FigiiPLis U, 12- This JH extrerudj difFereut 

fn>ui the prehistoric acjnilino type. T!ic ebamctjeTisEiea arti close curly furir^ a 
plaited haiigiiig tnsRid, thick it might nose mujideti at the emh nithcr tluck lips, 
and receding ohtm The examples am only on Urn canned dating about 

7if and 70 a.tJ,; bc^lh arc conqiicmt fieopt-fts. On one Blate tlicy arc bccu to Ije 
circniiict^h on the oUicr ii slitcath Ia worn with a bclL but no other doUring 
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appefLTiL Oecmring so eiirly, they siaem W lie not far from Upjicr l^gypt; hut iim 
eutli [}eo[i]o reoiir cm bter monuinent^. Tliey tuny tlnm have lieeii nu itivcuiiu^ 
nice frum a Llistanee, which wiis exbcmiimUHl In or {losaihly they nuiy 

bcloi^g to the Ited l-ohsL The noiiml iiiritancre of tlsb ty|H! ia that of die 
deity ojul wonjhipper on the relief nt IhiU, 

3. &t3 Fi«^ 13, 14+ 15. Thm is a well-murkod 

type+ with u larf{€ slender nose HhoJiily liointedK a i«iniewhiit prttjeoling liesTd, 
and the Iiair Lisnl up in n thick pigtail fram tlie cmwii of the hesul in Figs. IS^ 14i 
nhowing thni the hiiir wfis lung and kiik. Iji two eaaea the figures wear a loiri 
dothj anfl in the other nm a long npnMnl mtio from the neck to the cnif of the 
li^ A h^Tire with the mine [lecullar robe appetii-s os eeniiiieror un Slate VI 
%K%, IT. U) ciate TH; the roho then heiiig tiinimefl wiili an edging all ronitcL 
A aiiuiliLrly rolieil hgore^ nearly life bi^o, in liinegtene^ was found at KieiTtkonpolls 
(not yet puLliahed)* The huts of these jjcople ans «howii on nn ivory slip (iffjyo/ 
Toiittmf iv, \l[ ]>, 22) as being eiiciilar+ made of riix^ds nr stems IhuukI 

together^ with a dome top of iiitorlacing pniin hnniehes (?). In no case do they 
np]»ejir aa OEiptiviw+ sfj tliey niimt have l^eeit early united to ihu eon^iienng trilled 
blit yet they \i^re tribiitfiries, Fig. 13 boarii^ a brsiiicJi and bowing. Fig. 14 birring 
u stone va$e and a palm apathe (?), 15 beiiring also a vase. From the 

subaUntial long mbe we miint suppose that tliey eanie from a ct^lJer niid eLevaU.i] 
land; the higlihiiids nt tlio eastern desert (fiebal Dokhanj Oel^cl Atakii, etc.) are 
the nearest Hiich legioUpand Uie tribute of stone vasea, and early uulou with the 
ctmijucrom who eaine fium the Bed Sea, agree with Lids placing. 

4 Tk^ See Fi^ 16, 17. IH, 1!>* Tim cliaimstciistics are a 

dhurL tliiek imac, ]in>jectitig and sloped iipwanl below: the ehiii ^liortand rathor 
receding; the brow well inarke^rL The hair i» w-avy (Figs. 16, 19), like Ihe 
piekistonc and luter Egyptians, or curly as in Fig$. IT. Figs. 16 anti 10 
wear a beii and tiu in front ■ IT a kilt with an ntiiniiiJ'^a Uit hanging Imhind; 
1B a waiat^loth and sheath; the slain Hgnrcs on tbesbtoare shown as cimuJa' 
ctfiotL Tlie weapons nseil by this typt; are spear, Ijow anti ajtoivu, douhle nxii, 
throw-stick, and tnac« ■ they abu usetf Uie Imc^o iJ.AJ. %x^t FL It). They mrry the 
liawk stoncbinl and the casteni standariL Tlie title or name of Fig. 16 appears 
alFOvo him as aa rhr, wbidi may probably mean '■ eliief of the lake/" Fayuni 
iliatnet. Tl^i^ iK'tJple apiiear as eoui[iierois ut n^n. 77 and 70 1 Imt yet conquered 
in 79. As. however^, thotu arc sonic difTcrcnccs fcspecially in licard and hair) 
lictwecu each of tiio cjEainptes giveu> it is likely tliat they wore a wide^prea^l 
jmoplc wliich were conquered in soctious. I should be inclined to ace in those 
the gpnaral type of iniddlu Egypt ut the tinift of the dynastic invneion. 

5* Thr /armtrd-hfiffrd fypr,—See Figs. 30, 21+ 22. Ttiew seem difbrent from 
the preceding by the hori^iiLol base to the noee, and tlae vciy forwaid giowUi of 
the bcard+ like that cm early Greek vaeefl {Btftnntfi XKX, 1). These heads are 
those of the stfuidaitl Imnreis of King Namier (20, 21), and tliftl of the peopio 
over wjiicli Uicy tHumph (22). There is u diObicncc alisy iu 20 and 22 Imping 
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motlemlw liair, and 2\ Imving lojig liair. Tlio ilresa of %) h a luilt uloth, Uwt 
of 21 a belt ajid hanging tie; 22, being a alain figure, jg stripped, Imt the other 
heads along with it wear the skin aud home of an ok. As all of tlii,’ 9 $e lieads 
aie vciy amolJ ( have drawn tlieni larger for cknmess. This type miLst belong to 
a distriot partly conquered and ineorponitotl before Naimer, arid partly ooiiqueied 
by liiiii. The standards homo in prciceHsion ore the piew of tiesli ^Letopolis, 
north of tJje pyramids) carried by So. 2o; the Jackal (Cynopolis, 1{K1 miles above 
toiro) carried by 20; and two Lawk atoiidarda bonio hj' two men of type 21. 
j\s these Imve conqtiered Bimikr men, it suggests that they e,\teiule<l further un 
clown tho west of tlie Delta, If the standard !» that of CynopolLs it might be ctwe 
to a conquering settlement of these pciople among the typo 4 which seems likely 
to l>eluiig to the layiim and Afiddle Egypt. 

fi. m fypr.—iiee Figs. 23, 24, 26, 27, This is inniuestion- 

ably ^e conqnetiiig dynastic moe. Fig. 2ii is a king, aiqiaiently designated by a 
scorpion, who came probably jnsl before farmer, Fig. 24 is Xtiimat hiitiself; 
20 is hia high priest; 2/ is iiis aervatit. All of these have tho straight bridge 
to the nose, with a very sliglit frontal swell in Xanner, but otlterwHse tlie 
forehead ami nose in one line. Tlia face ia ortlKJgnalhons, tlie jaw lai^, U|)a well 
formed; beard slight, and the luiir long and wavy ending in ringlets, ?>iit generuljv 
shaven. This type of royal mce lasted to the end of the second dynasty, as the 
atmiglit bridge appeara on the statue of King Khaseklieni, of which the nose and 
chin are unfortunately lost. The dress was the loin clotlt, with u toil 
of au animal hanging behind, for the king; a girtilo with long ends for thc 
smvaui; and a plain loin cloth {of tlio foim usiud in historic Egypt) for Uie 
common people, the servants on Fig, 23, who aiv of the same type. As the 
conquering race appear to Jiave started at Abj-dos it seems most likely that they 
caiuf into Egypt from tlie lied Sen, aJuiig tlic Kosier rotul. 

7. Imjtly, at the end ate some c.'tojjipleg of the inuEml race of the fourth dynasty. 
The head of Hesy‘. Fig. 28, shows much of tho prehistoric tyia.-. the Iiigb domed 
head and long utpiiline uoee, Tlie Jiead of Khafm, Fig. 2il, is of mitcli the acmic 
tyfOi, and shows Utile or uo' intce of the early dynastic type. The head. 
Fig. 30, of a noble of the fourth dynasty, Sem-uufer, mIiows how u littlu of thn 
old dynastic type remained in the mouth and chin (see Fig. 27), but the uosb 
toeuis more like tlie Figo^ 20, 21, which appear to belong to the west of the 
Delta. Altogether the lajjso of eight or ton ceaturieg seems to have fused the 
vanelied, and enabled the old prehistoric type of Lpjier Egypt to reassert itself. 

These tiotos will serve to show how many different strains and mixLunia have 
to he dealt with, and how needful it is to know more of the locality and age of 
each type from fnrtlier examples. 

Tlie table opposite allows tho principal lesulto, 
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XOTES ON CRANIA FROM THE NILE-AVNIXF WATERSHEH. 


By F, C. SflHtmsAU., M.A., M*R 

Skd'CJ/S Fioni the iSeteiba couptiy, the Upper Nile, anti tlia tleiiae foreat between 
tliflt river and the trihatarics of the Congo, are very hire in En)^a1i iiinaotiim Six 
only ape in tliat of the Royal Cotlege of Sui^eona; the eratiiuiu of a negro of the 
Rari tribe obtained near EagnfT * two akullB of members of the Monltottu (ilang-* 
battii) nation, and three of Azoiuleh petjple of the Niam*Niam eonntry. 

The chief accoimie we posseae of iTio natives of this district are found in 
Sdiweinfurth’s Hfart of Afriat and iit Jitnker'a Tnittls. Schweinfnrth deHcrilsea 
the Monbottu as being of u lighter tint than any other people of Central Africa. 
Compared with the Assaiidoh they have leas fahiesa of nuiscle, without however any 
appearance of debility, a better developed beard, and much the eamc growth of hair. 
He also soya: " The phydogaomical form of the akuH of the MonUittu in many 
ivaya recalls the tyfio of the Semitic tribes, and tliey ditlbr from the ordtnaty run 
of negroes in the greater lengtii and eur^'O of the nose. All these chaiacterLatics 
betoken lui aftuiity with the Fullie, and as ancli the hlonbottu nmy probably be 
included amoug the * I^iThi vEthinjiea * of Ftolemy,*' 

Haterials for a dctailetl ootuparison of the cranlu uf these groups are at present 
lacking, but the specimens tn the College of Snigeons Mnseam show very close 
resembhmees between the Munbuttn and Uie more southern Bantu peoples. During 
tlic ten y^nt which elapsed between the visits of Sdiweiufnrth itnd Junker the 
Mbabottn nation seen by the former had been pra'itically erased by tiie incursions 
of Arab slave dealers freiii the Egyptian 8udam 

Tlie Aiuiiuleh nation form a part of the negm furnily on tho Nile-Congo water- 
shed. Leu Reiuiseb connecte their kagitage mthor with tho Bantu thou the 
Sudanese group. Tlie term Niani-Ntatn, which means camiil.nl, seems to lie fiome- 
wbat indkcriminatoly applied to these tribes by Lhcir norihem uelgliboure. Sub¬ 
joined are detailed notes oii Iheae akulls, ami britT cbmpaHscuie wilFT fhdi^ of allied 
races. The emuia) capacity of these skulls ascertained by Breca*s method shows 
them to be of medium size, the Azandeh crania being more capacious than those 
of the hfonbottu, and the one female cnmlum much smaller than either of the 
four males. The Bari skull was too damaged to allow of measurements being 
taken. 
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Tribe. 

Catalogue 

number. 

! 

Sex. 

1 

Capacity 

iiie.c. 

Monbottu — 




Mangheri.,, 

12S7B 


1320 

Akossi 

1257C 

(T 

1390 

Az^deh ... 

125TI) , 

<f 1 

1485 


1257E 

(? 

1445 


1257F 

? 

1225 


With those we xdslj coiopEire the foliowuig average capacities of male 
akulls:-^ 

Masai (Virchow) ... 1350 

KatiirB 1540 

Abai^tu of the Central Lake ilistrict ... 1430 

Aslianti *** 1340 

Dohoman (Virchow) *** +*. 1400 

Arabfl ... ... 1480 

The crniiia of tlie Nilotic n^roea described itt tijis note are of good dimenaiocis^ 
the greatest traivsverse diameter being bi-parictaU Viewed in norma verticalis they 
must lie iricIinJed in the ellipsoidal group of SergL Relatively tlicMonbottu skulls 
ore broader than those of the Asandehi the fonner being mesaticephalkv and the 
latter very dolichocophnlic. The email number under consideration rondere any 
attempt at an averago impossible, but it might lie noted that while the former have 
a higheir, the bttor have a lower cephaUc index than the average of any Abantn 
ekulls I have measured,* 

Virchow tabulates the distribntioti of the cephalic indices of skulb from this 
part of Afritia which he has examined, os foQows: — 



Masai. | 

Dwarfs. 

y 1 

1 WanyomweaL 

Abontu. 

HTperdolicboceithalio,.. 

T 

— 

— 

17 

DoUcbocephaltc . 

^ ti 

3 

4 

73 

Mesocepbolic 

3 

4 

4 

30 

Bracbycepbalic . 

“—-■ 


1 

1 


To Virchow's table I add a eorre^ponding column derived from nil the Albania 
crania I have had any opportunity of studying, so that^ if the skulls m the College 


* Se* Jvmn. Anthrop. Ttd. xxviii, p, OL 
Tol. XXXL a 
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of Sui^ecns colleetioa may be neg&rded m typical, the Azandeh in this respecti wonld 
eecm more elosaly allied to the Masai thaji to their Abanta tieighlMiints; wteneofi 
the Moutjottu exhibit the reverse characbera This suggestion receives some 
confinimtion fiom the general appearaiioe of tlie tranm.^ 

The altitudinal and breadth-height indices point in the same direction, but 
reveal no features of special interest. The paiieud eminoiioes are not proruiiient, 
but the naua! flattening of the vertex between them is to be observed. 

The sagittal curve slopes gradnally and uniforaily back over a fairly full 
forehead to reach its highest point at the bregma^ behind which it runs horizontally 
for a short diatance, and tlieu lienda round, almost as the segment of a circle, to the 
Jiiuder border of the foramen m^um. In the Azandeh skulls there is a slight 
occipital fulness not seen m the Monbottn. 

Tlie glabella and superciliaTy ridges are conspicuously absent in the Moubottu 
and Bari cranio, and arc only slight in the AtaudeL The temporal treat is well 
marked, anil its {loiibte nature is very distinct The ssygomatic processes are stmug, 
well arched, bo that the crania ore phsenozygoiia^ and terminate in a distinct eupra-^ 
mastoid ridge which runs up on to the ijoeterior inferior angle of the parietal boon. 
The temponil squama is llattened and relatively small, the pterion is of the normal 
H fornip and in the female skull there is a slight degree of stono-crotaphy. As is 
commonly the case in African negro akulls^ the conceptocuLn cere belli are full and 
prominent, and the mastoid processes siunJl though muglL 

Viewetl from behind^ the crank are pentagona! in outline with roimded 
angles. All the sutures are simple and wormian bones the exception^ Tho foco is 
square aud umsslve with projecting maxilla luid iimndible^ tbe cheek bones ore 
very soUd and prominent. The facia] indices of all the skulls, except the female 
Axandeh, fall in the Icptopinsopic division of Kolltuunn, while the Hatncs-s of the 
upper face renders them platyopitx 

The orbits are square with ilMiedned rounded tuargins; thusa of tlje Monbuttu 
ore megosemc, of the Axandeh and Bail mesoseuie; but if tlie Gemuiu classiOeation 
]>e adopted in all coses they would l>e bjijsikonche. In this character they agree 
more with tlie Masai^ the uativoa of the lake district^ and the negroes of the 
Western Sudan, tliois witli the sou thorn Almutu. The mm i$ bniad and Hat with 
u small spine and llI-deHned lower border to the aperture^ pyriforinis. The nasal 
hones iheiuaclvcs have a ilktlimt 7'Ti7'vms^ cun'o aa seen in profile. Hie nasal 
index indicates a somcwlmt greotcr degree of platyrhiny than is usual among either 
the ifimi or the Abantu, agreeing wiUi Uic avcriigu for the Ashaiiti and other 
tribes of the we^tem littoral. 

TIjc Azandch and Bari somewhat luiexpectedly present a lower index thiin 
Llie !Monbuttu, but in riew of the paucity of material no conclasion can be drawn 
from this fact, Tlie palate is pamlKilio or hypsiloid, leptostapliylinic in index, 
wliile tlie teeth ate large, strong and in a gooil atatc of pre^rvation. 


« LY. jQvm. A7UAri,j>. Inst., voi Mvii^ p- SH^ and Fill* V| Fige. I, 2 and a 
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Tlie lower jaw^ are stroTig with ileep aignuoid iiotchoSp high alvecjlar arcli md 
fiouiewhal square chin. Aj^ might tie anticipated, the alveolar arc!h shows a mudi 
higher dogtee of pi^ualhimu in the case of tiie Monbouu tlioji in that of eitJier the 
Azamleh or Bail Possibly this fact^ eoaplcd with tlie diminished atiiture^ smaller 
cranial capocitj', broailer aknll and more niegiisetiie orbits, inight suggest eoioe 
ititeiiiiLtLure with the dwarf nwes of the forest aone cqnsdtntiiig the Welle-Nile 
watershed 


llEA^LliEMEXTS OF MANUlliL^ IN lllLLlilKTRES. 


Eacfc 

Mostbottu. 

A7.nrnwTf. 


Muaeinu ...p 

acjs. 

RC.3. 

liCA 

JtC.S. 

RCIS. 

KM. 

Catttlo^e Nimilwr ^ 

ISATB. 

\mc, 1 

1 m 7 D^ 

1S57E. 

12S7F. 


Sc3£.„ .. 

(f 


S 


? 

i 


US 

loa 


iia 

U9 

U2 

Miixiinum bl-y>nid hraodtlt 

jit2 


m 


0a 

66 

Syiupliyf>iai height ..p, 

height «... 


an 

m 

M 

26 

32 


2B 

ae 

26 

27 

3 a 

Bi-gtinial iltc 

180 

1Q[£ 


£ua 

m 

108 

Raunia hdght ...* 

-10 

fil 

4a 


42 

42 

lUmaa broad tU ... 


3® , 

, ^ 

37 

32 

40 

iTtdice*. 







Culligtio&^u 

81-ft 

71-8 

9L^4 

82^ j 

1 loa^ 

1 

GoniO'ZygOmatio p„* .ht* 

03^ 

6a 

Toa 

727 1 

1 

64-0 


MeASUBEMEXTS of CaAKlA IK MlLLtJlETaES. 



Moabottiu 

Axandehn 

Biri 

Bambute. 

Mmi^heri 

tribep 

AJf<)«d 

miw. 

Nymi 

NUjil 

Niani 

Niam, 

li 

Afuiiouni .... 

Rca 

RO.SL 

E.aa. 

KCA 

R.c.a;, 

a.c,s, 

]t.M. 

A^tAlogDH Number 

mrB. 

Ii57C 

125711, 

1257E. 

1267F. 

l£07. 


SeJC >44< -i-H* mmmi 

cf 

S 

cT 

J 


<r 

S 

Maximuca lengtli ^ 

ITS 

t70 

L@0 

186 

188 

_ 

178 

Mjiximmn brwth 

m 

137 

m 

124 

1ST 


HI 

HaHi-bresiuatic height ^ 

Bi-nuociihirv breadth.... 

m 

m 

134 

103 

131 

104 

m 

m 

1S2 

04 

163 

126 

62 

Bbzygoinatic bw^tb 

1283 

136 

136 

128 

120 

130 

125 

Nniwi^rcckr height ™ 

6h 

75 

OB 

G7 

55 

67 

87 

Orbital breadth : Bight orbit 

37 

36 

37 

38 

38 

39 

40 

Orbital Un!«imL--Left orbit 

37 

38 

37 

37 

36 

38 

39 

Orbital beighl—Right orbit 

36 

34 

33 

aa 

33 

34 

33 

4>rbital betght.—Left orbit 

36 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

32 

BtHliicryo breadth 

SB 

28 

i7 

£7 


25 

ts 

height .p., «. 

47 

30 

40 

44 

44 

44 

46 

Naflal bretulth.,,. 

24 

26 

20 

S3 

26 

SG 

27 

liiteriiAl bi-urbi^ hrvsodth 

06 

101 

98 

log 

96 

B9 

06 

Baj^biuml Juugtli .. . 

06 

09 

104-5 

101 

UO 


94 


S 2 
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Race. 

Moubottu. 

AiOitideh. 

Bkri. 

Bsimbifte. 

Muigheri 
tribe. 1 

AkoA&l 

tribe. 

Nkm 1 
Khun. 

f 1 

Ninjn 

Niaiii. 

Biuii-iklveol&r lenKt]i 

■i-H-r 

103 

105 

101 ^ 

104 

01 

_. 

lot 

lotmuiJ pokLitaJ length 

_,, 

51 

50 

55 

56 

40 

47 

54 

Iptfirunl brcadtli 

wwm 

38 

4t 

37 

30 

38 

30 

31 

Dental length „„ 

mmmt 

45 

43 

42 

44 

4U 

42 

42 

N&fiCH-makir curr^ 


103 

im 

m 

100 

100 

lOS 

106 

FroDtal carve_ 

^■l 

m 

115 

132 

m 

120 

134 

125 

PB 4 ri«tai curve ^ 

_ 


130 

114 

130 

110 

135 

115 

OcciptAl curve 

*^WW 

107 

113 

m 

— - 

lOS 

— 

110 

TcitU aagitUl curve 


347 

35S 

375 

^— 

350 

■— 

350 

Total hijdjtmiiU curve 


405 

500 

580 

S12 

477 

— 

505 

Total coronal bl-auriculor 

302 

305 

305 

300 

200 

321 

200 

curve. 









Indieet, 









Length-brvodtH 


704 

778 

00-3 

67 

75-8 

— 

70*2 

Len^b-bei^ht 

Pi-H- 

m-7 

' 781 

003 

74-0 

72ir 

— 

70-2 

Breadth-height 



»7^ 

loo^a 

1113 

m-i 


00-7 

MnxiUnry-liicial 

■lirTi 

64-4 

72-0 

054 

604 

58'5 

65 

1 TS-B 

Up[ker iBctid (Kultmnnn) 

111* 

50-2 

555 

60^4 

52’3 

42*6 

51 ”5 

1 5313 

Orbital—Hiwt orbit 


94'0 

888 

83-2 

80^ 

80^ 

87-2 

82'5 

Orbital — L«t oibit .... 



00-5 

88^ 

802 

060 

eoB 

82U 

hi asal .... >-^iB 


51'3 

50 

50-2 

523 

591 

601 

58-7 

Mvcolur .... 

■ M-h 

ioe-4 1 

108'i 

005 

103 

101 1 

—^ 

107-4 

PoJMal (¥'!rchuw}StftpI*y]:u 

lie 

74S 1 

\ 73-2 

67^ 

043 

77'e 

83 

57 "4 

Dental 



43-4 

402 

410 

44"4 

— 

44"7 

Nosu-nmlnr 


]05‘J 

100^ 

1001 

100 

105 3 

107*1 

Jllii 

Helatiou of Carve* :— 









Frontal-total wjinttal 


3«D 

321 

28-2 

— 

30’2 

— ■ 

38-7 

FarieUl-totaJ fagittal 


33‘3 

30-3 

304 

— 

33-4 

— 

3£-e 

Occipilal^tatal aagittal 


van 

81-8 1 

j 34-4 

— 

30*3 

—- 

31*4 

Ch^aiiLU capacity 


1 1320 j 

1 1300 

1 1405 

1445 

1225 




Since writitig the above I have been able to examine the aknll of a Bumtmte 
pigmy from the Congo forest on the fmotier of Uganda, scut to the British 
Musemn by Sir H. U, Johnston, 1 have upinjiodcd its iiieasiiTBineiits to the teblo 
for the sake of couiparieon. The chief featurea to note me the iiicreaseil cephu3ic 
index, tnicroseme orbits, long very narrow palate, broad nose and small uiAstoid 
proceases, in all of which respecta it agreea with the Akka akuUs aont to the 
museum by Emin Vosha from the adjacent tertitory ami described by the late 
Professor Flower, liist. iviii, 3^19. 
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MKASIJREMENTS OF PAPUAN SKULLS, 

By J, Ohat, B.Sc. 

{Pbxsentbd Mat Sfini, IDOl,] 

1 HAP receatly the opportunity of measnrinu a numliOT of Papiiftii aknlls in ihe 
coUetitiim of Jfr. W. D, Webster, of Streatliam, There is reason to beUere that 
these skulU canie fttjm tlie Pumri delta mill other plaeea on the shores of the GiJf 
nf I’epua, except tlio lost six in Table T. which came from Gernuin New Guinea. 
All the skulls were carvisi and blockenecl, exoopt those from Germnn New Guinea, 
'rable I gives tiie niaximum kngth and breadth, and the basi-hregmatic height 
ofeacii of the 124 skulls tneaaared. Tlie iireadth and he^^ht indices calculated 
from the measurements ere aiso given in Table I. 

Table II gives tlie frequencies of the kngths, breadths, heights, and of the 
breadth and height indices. From this talde it may be seen that there are two 
mudal lengths, tiamely, 175 and ITS; als^i two motial bieadths, 125 and 13U; 
probably also two modal heights, 132 and 13A.' 

All this nppetirs to point tu the presence of two racial elenienta amung tJicaa 
skulls, but on the other hand one of the niaxinut may be due to the prescuco of a 
certain number of feinale skulls among the collectioiL 

The range of variation of the longtiiB (41 mm.) is considerably greater than 
the mugs of the bread ilia and heights (33 and 32). 

The freipicncy diagnuiis of the indif^ also show indications of two maxima. 
Tlio modal breadth indices may Iw token as Tl and 76 and the modal height 
indices aa 76 ami 72; the first index iu each taae being deeidedly tl» most 
froqueuu The mnge of the indices is very great f. from 64 to S3 for the bremitli 
index, and from 67 to 82 for the height index. 

The frequency diagram of breadtlia (p. 264) shows two jirincipal well marked 
groups near the niiddlo and smfdJer groups at each end. With a view of 
ascertaining whether these groups really represent racial elements or only 
variations of a single race, I liave calcnlated the average length, height and 
breadth of each group. The results are given in Table III. It is evident tMt 
there is no constant correlation between the breadths and the lengths and heights 
in the four groups. This would also point to the conclusion that there Is more 
tJian one tncial type among the skulls. 

• Tlie actual lOBKiDiiiin paints hit nt 1^ and IST, but the 136 is pnihnlily munr 

correct. 
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Tablk I. 


! 

No. 

Leii^L. 

Brendlh. 

Height 

R 

Ind^x. 

e. 

> * 
indfic. 

ixo. 

1 

1 

Lengthy 

1 BreadlL 

! H&ight 

R 

l: 

inslos. 

i ^ 

; mde^x. 

1 

ICO 

ISl 

132 

07-2 

73:3 

03 

1 

17 J 

125 

L30 


70U 

2 

ISO 

136 

1^7 

TDiO 

70^5 

04 

175 

131 

133 

75-0 

70 J 

a 

167 

iia 

ISi 

70-7 

761) 

65 

170 

142 

120 

80-6 

71’0 

4 

170 

135 

ISO 

71M 

Tin 

60 

176 

125 

125 

70-2 

70-S 

SV 

179 

137 I 

E32 

71-0 

737 

6? 

109 

134 

136 

70U 

73U 

e 

17 

130 


74-7 

74*2 

08 

169 

133 

135 

78-7 

791) 

7 

157 

130 

124 

B2il 

791 

eo 

170 

128 

133 

727 

1 75 0 

B 

170 

ISl 

131 

71-9 

771 

70 

175 

m 

1 128 

771 

73’2 

3 

17R 

124 

L26 

ea 1 

"0*8 

71 

175 

131 

1 13S 

75U 

755 

10 

168 

U9 

LIS 

79® 

70® 

79 

177 

127 

13S 

71 S 

74-& 

11 

10^1 

121 

LS4 

7S'7 

77-5 

73 

106 

126 

133 

70^ 

7H’2 

IS 

173 

123 

1 ISA 

71-I 

74'6 

74 

109 

131 

130 

J i '5 

78U 

13 

m 

144 

L4I 

76'7 

74® 

75 

156 

129 

134 

TS-7 

71'3 

14 

ITT 

133 

m 

75*1 

74 6 

70 

175 

120 

130 

63it 

7711 

m 

169 

126 

. 136 

i5€’7 

72*0 

77 

181 

131 

130 

C8-7 

06'1 

16 

163 

136 

1 l£g 

8S-1 

77U 

78 

178 

134 

127 

74-8 

7111 

IT 

190 

132 

L35 

73^3 

75U 

70 

160 

124 

137 

607 

737 

IS 

m 

m 

195 

72’6 

70-0 

SO 

107 

121 

m 

720 

74-9 

19 

16T 

131 

127 

76'5 

7013 

81 

1B5 

129 

1^ 

70'8 

76^ 

SO 

1S5 

132 

132 

71'3 

715 

82 

165 

132 

128 

78-6 

70’2 

SI 

1&7 

121 

116 

77*1 

753 

83 

170 

126 

138 

Tl'S 

77'3 

gg 

1&7 

135 

L4I 

HO® 

753 

64 

1 185 

130 

130 

70‘3 

73-0 

is 

183 

m 

129 

71-9 

70-5 

65 

185 

131 

137 

07S 

703 

94 

m 

m 

ISO 

SOU 

70-lS 

90 

160 

132 

m 

71-0 

71'5 

S6 

m 

IBO 

134 

Tl-* 

na 

87 

107 

122 

ISS 

73-1 

70-7 

£0 

184 

132 

130 

Tlif 

"Oil 

68 

101 

IS9 

131 

70U 

724 

ST 

174 

126 

I3I 

742 

753 

80 

175 

123 

ISO 

TCKi 

72-0 

m 

161 

131 

' 137 

3r4 

85-0 

90 

194 

130 

m 

670 

08-1 

99 

ITS 

121 

127 

68U 

71-4 

ni 

102 

[33 

131 

82-1 

608 


174 

125 

135 

71-0 

77^ 

82 

177 

137 

135 

77“4 

70-3 

31 

186 

130 

141 

747 

75U 

1 93 

107 

134 

125 


748 

39 

185 

ISO 

135 

61U 

730 

94 

109 

m 

138 

Tl'7 

ai-7 

33 

189 

m 

137 

693 

79'5 

95 

181 

123 

137 

ea-o 

758 

34 

171 

1^ j 

130 

T3-0 

760 

00 

184 

ISO 

130 

70'2 

7015 

33 

108 

120 

13l.» 

e5f^ 

G64 

97 i 

195 

129 

138 

1 09^ 

740 

3fl 

177 

ISS 

137 

TS4 

77 4 

9B 

IDO 

139 

137 

73 2 

72-S 

37 

174 

ISO 

ISO 

742 

74-9 

99 

182 

143 

13S 

78-5 

7S3 

38 

18 L 

ISO 

132 

064 

730 

100 

175 

134 

132 

1 70 0 

75-5 

33 

130 

195 

m 

05'8 

700 1 

LOl 

168 

132 

137 

70-3 

7s-y 

40 

190 

]£4 

132 

OOO 

730 

los 

IBO 

1S6 

137 

09-5 

70-2 

41 

169 

135 

136 

, 70-0 

80-5 

103 

160 

135 

123 

69-5 

08 3 

49 

173 

1S5 


T2'3 

730 

104 

170 

1S0 

127 

742 

74’B 

43 

177 

ISl 

135 

i 68-4 

7B3 

105 

184 

143 

149 

77-7 

610 

44 

I7fl 

120 

131 

67'5 

73’7 

106 

ISO 

122 

isn 

07-6 

71-7 

45 

IBS 

130 

135 

72'4 

710 

107 

170 , 

120 

L35 

I0-O 

7U-5 

46 

173 

130 

131 

75-3 

75-8 

lOR 

163 

120 

130 

78-2 

TO-fl 

47 

1&4 
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TABtE III. 


Groups of tirearlths. 

JTiimber 

of 

perBODB. 

Lengths. 

1 

Heights. 

1 

Breadths. 

General averagea 

124 

' 177 

132 

128 

Group I (112^123) ... 

29 

174 

129 

121 

. II (X33-127) 

23 

177 

131 

125 

„ Ill (127-132) ... 

46 

178 

132 

130 

„ TV (132-144> 

36 

178 

134 

136 
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,T. CtUAV.— 0/ PajHcait Skulls, 


Table IV, 

This diagrani represents the enrrelntioiiB of the average leiigtha, lieigiits and 
breadths of the four groups in Table III. 



Tajjlk V. 
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IJirsn COPPER CELTS. 

fiY Gbokgb Correr, M.RLA. 

[With Platbb XXI-XXXTV,] 

The late Sir Willium AVildo was, ! hdiaTe^the first to uiake & aoparate classification 
of the cojjpor celts foil ml la Irsiaiid as diatitiyuished from those of bionzfc Iti his 
Cataltiffuc of ike Mtattum 0 / the /rtsA Aeademff, he describes or mcationa 

thirty specimens. The eoliectiou of copper colts in the Dublin iluaenm now 
numbers 84.' At tlie date of TA ilde’s Calaioffne, 1861, only one specLnien had been 
analyajd. Xo. 16, aimlyaetl by J, W. MaUet about 1853,* the tost were dasaified by 
“the physical properties and ostensible colour of the nietnl." The appearance of 
the metal will seem a doubtful method of classification, hut the yellow glint of 
bron7£ ta veiy noticeable when contrasted with the led lustare of copper. It may 
bo of interest to mention that m arranging tlia Dublin collection of colts, I selected 
those of copper in the first instance by tho copper look of the metal. Tlic subse- 
(juent aualysses of eleven epccimeiis in no case showed the selection at faiilL 
Some of the spocimemi approach the typo of the flat celt of brxmae, and I fully 
expected from type coDsiileratioiis tliat in these inatancea a considerable xiezcentago 
of tin wouH be found, notwithstinding their copper look. This did not prove to 
be the case, showing that the colour and lustre of the metal was a fairly safe 
guide, and that the selection had not been unconeciousiy directed tvpe. 

Thu disttibutiou iif copper celts in Ireland is not confined to particular 
localities. Si«dm«)ns have been found in the following counties; Donegal. Undnii- 
Jerry, Autrim, Tyrone. SIjgf>. Mayo, Clalwny, Fermanagh, Cavan, Louth. King’s 
Kilkenuy, Tipperary, Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Kerrj-, counties which embnw^ 
the extreme north and bouUi, and east and west of the Island, and iududo 
inUnd luid ceDtnd couQli^” 


T, D»r,<3ort, IiM £4 ■ th, Mmsgina (if tbe Hint, au] PhiL Si^c, Belfoat tO* iba 

Pubhif Mimeiim, CollectioiiX 6 ; ill-. Kaowlw, BaUytneiia, 6 ; die mJi™/ 

(^llecuoa (now at lJam^dge), fi. The immlw foimd in I«Iaiul up to th» p™t u pmbahl/ 
uieraforc, not short of 160, wi«uij, 

‘ Ttunt ItJ.A,, vol. uii, p 3£6. 

* Dabitft CoUectiau—iXfUcgal, i, Ixuidijudei-ry, I j Antrim, 1 ■ Tyranfe 1 - Mavo^* i • 
Galway. 4 ; Ckvan, S; Louth, 1 ; Tipperary, l - Waterford, I ; ^rt I - 1 . 

(OarhJ-renaana^h, 1; KilJteaay, 1; Kiiiff'a. Oj' Limerick. S; Cork, 4 j 

Knowles OaUaetJan (BalJymejial—Antrim. 3, 

Evanw’a “Brotuo ImplenLeata Fa mmia yk, 1 • Cork, 1. 

Sir John LeaJie fOlfwlough, to. ArTnagii)-^Jig^ t 


I 
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Geobge Comr.— Jrit^ Copper Cett^. 


Iktforu tjrooeediiip to tho description of types, it will be conveoient to iliscuss 
the analyses. 

In 189& Mr, *1. Holms PoUok, B.So-, Assistant Ghemml, Koyal College ot 
Stfioucc. Ireland, kindly analysed eight specimena for me. the results wore 
coniTnuiiicated to the Britisli A^oetation, at tho Dover nioetiDg in tliat jear, 
Mr, Pollok oil fortunately did not separete the tin awl antimony. When I 
subsequently ilrevr hie attention to this, it was found that the residues containing 
the tin awl antimony liad been thrown together, a<' that it w«s not poasihle to 
determine the tin and anlimouy separately for each specimen w'ithout ftesh 
analyses, it was thought preferable to analyze three additional speciitiens, 
selected from the beriming, middle, and end of the typo aeries, as pviug as 
well aa the sejiarate determination of the tin and antimony in Ihcac apecimoiis, 
a larger range of analyses for oomparisen. Two of the specimens wore analyzed 
by Mr. Pollok, the third hy Mr. D. S. Jardin, A-ll.C.S,L 

Tti adilition to the eleven specimens mentioned and that analyzeil by Alallet, 
a flat copper celt from Ireland, in tlie British Mnaeum, has been analyzes 1 by Mr. 
\y, Gowknd, F.S.A-, F,S.C. In all therefore, thirteen apedmens lia^-w been 
analyzed. Tlio analj-aes are net out in the following table—the Mnseutu 
referenoe is given, and the localit)% when known, (Sec p. 267.)* 

Making the niaKimnm asantnptioii that the determinations retumwl hy Mr. 
Pollok as ** Tin and Antimony ** ate wholly tin, it will be seen that in ten 
specimens out of tho thirteen the percentage of tin does not exceed O al. In 
seven apecimens it doea not exceed O'l per cent. In one sjiecimcn only (W. 16, 
Mallet) docs it exceed (by a small fraction) 1 per cent. 

The aiialyaes. as will be seen from the table, ^ree siibstantially iimoiig 
themselves and with those of copper celts from other parts of Europe.* 

The presence of o small percentage of tin in tlieao cells, os also frequently 
fminU in irxamples from other ports of Europe, raises the question whether the tin 
is to be regartled as intentionally added or a* derived from the copf^r ore t lii 
other words, wliechcr such celta are to be classed as co]tper or poor bronze ? A 
good deal of doubt still exists among archseologists on this point 

' of th<s BriiiA Jjforiafwfl, IBS3 {Dover), p. 8755-3, 

» With ihe eicaption of the specinieiui luialjwd by Mallet uiti Gowland {wdphiir, nil and 
ince% tho aulidmr hae nat l»eu e«traiat«L It hiw lieeB supposed that tho pretwnce of oulphitr 
indirated iLat the copper Ijmii obtained ftom sulphide oreoi Mr* Gowland haa^ however, 
shown ihsl this is not aeocaHrtly »; tbs noeloudued orw contain ainall pi-oporUuii* of iron 
anti copper sttlphidea, and when KdoEcd, the copper will ooutain quite m miieh eulpliiu' ™ 
analyses of eoppsr implements show. No point, thsesfoto, turns on the sulphur* Jrciiaofeyw, 
»oL Ivi, p ±7&, 

‘ See MojateliuB, Bit Ckniuihfgit dtr Ulluttii m A wtrf-/l«arsoAf«in<i Tne only 

siindmeu out of lino is njf. £e( W 10 Waterford), which qontaiusaa un usW amount of lead (S‘r4). 
tjwd is Irociucntly a^ivcated with copper, and tho copper depoeUa in tho dtstiict from wlucli 
this celt coma# are peuetnted m many placoo by Jesles and atriug* of IcaiL The c*U i» well 
sliapoil and fioUht^ but the metal is noUeeably soft woipared with the Otlier tpedmeus 
analyBed. It is, thectfatie, pFutnlde that the high peroentsige of lend ia aecidontaL 


C6|jppr Till. Arnenic. Zinc. Kiukel. Silver. GoU. fnxi. iBJOTiutlLj T<>U*J. 
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Tlie chemists do not vmttiTO to decide the question. Dr GlatUtone. wntmg 
in this Jmnifl in rareranco bo the presence of email quEUititica of tin tii sin no 
Egypitau iiopleraents, observes: “There can l» Utile doubt that the ndmixtum of 
tin wa» made for the purpose of hflrdening the copper, like the arsmuc an 
antimony, and emell aa it i* would liavo an appreciable effect. That so JilLlo waa 
employal in those yety early days was probably due to ila costliness. It ts 
possible also that it existed urigmaUy in small quantities m soma copiieroroa , 
which would iii conscquenca lie much sought after os producing a good ha 

’“"^Without discussing the particitlnr case of KgJTt- appeam to me. fmm the 
aiml>T «8 available, that, as regards Europe, the presence of a small pomeutage of 
tin ia a more common impurity in copper ores than is eeiiendly supposetl. The 
analyses of coarse coppers, bolli as regmls tin and other impuritma (arsenic, 
antimony, etc-Xafiree closely in many instances with the analyses of the cop^r 
celts In the ease of the coanse coppers it is known that the tin and other 
inipuntics arc ilorivcil from the ore. A pri^^a facie case i«. therefore, I think, 
made out for tlie derivation of the tin from the ore. ami I do not see tliat there is 
a anfficient reason to differentiate ttie tin freni the other impurities m the copper 
celts. Arsenic and antiinonv are mirnmon impurities in copper ore. and the 
question of thek intentlonaJ addition cmnol arise utilesa the quantities are larger 
than may 1.0 expected frem the ore. Of two expUmations we should accept the 
simpler, and onlv when it has teen sliowt. that the local ores, from which it may 
be presumed the copper was obtainorl, are free from tin, does it seem allowable to 
argue that the tin has 1 «en added, and even then tlie possibility that the copiiem 

or implemcntB were imported hoe to be considereii 

It baa licen stated that the copper ores of Europe do imt emitam lin,aHeast. 
those which do not come from tin districts.* is a tin diatriot b a qiiesUon 

of degree. Outside Cornwall tin b found in l®yiiig qmmtitiea. or m known to 
have been worked in former times in the north-west of Spain. Saxony and 
Bohemb, near Umopea in France, mid in more than one Iwiahty in Bnttfuiy. 
In addition to these lucalities b is known to occur in Silvia and at Fmdbo w 
Sweden.* The list eonld te extended, we may add "IV k-klovr in Irelaml 

In reference to the presence of tin in topper ores from uon-tiu districts. Dr, 
W K Siillivati olurerreB: *' Even iu district where tin ores are not found, at least 
in any quantity, some tin may occur in copi«r ores, such as Gray Copped 
According to an anolyais ma-le hy Ken G. vom Bath, the Fahler* of Kottortech 
caiit&iiiB 0 ’tJ 4 to 0"75 of till." * 


^ Motlijt, JffflB, Aniii^miiret dv Jford^ tnl, p. 


. I lo«diti« fTPM Sellban-. d«pl*r oa Ua- »3o..r«s sad Cooi^tam sf tW 

nsnt Breniai if Europe," “hi* latrodwtiM to oy;uiT>'’* J*M*nan C^utom* ef th* 


Ancient BronEea dl EiUTO|Hip*’ 

Aftcitnf/™A| p- ^ ^ 

» p. 414. An KkaJjaii of frtdridte, s variety of tHannautit^^fiivea Ul* i n* 
oecxlrB At Fald^ gweden^ 


Ttxu uiLii^fnl 


Dana's Appendix IIL 
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Geoagb Coffet.— Iri^ Co/)pcr Cett^ 

Afl iD^laiices of tin in copper* Sullivau quot^ an aualyat^ by OontlL of 
^D^^Fa)’ copper c(*iitaitiitig 0-27 tin, and an analjais of Swedish bfack a^fper, 
analyzed at the Mining School of FaJilnn, containiag 0 07 tin.’ 

TJte I'nveetigatione of Ute biotliere Siiet have established the presence of tin 
to tlio extent of 0-4 to O'S per cent, in copper ore from the south-eaat of Spain. 
This IS not a tin distriot, and, tfiongli searchel for, no tiu ore was found in the 
locoUtiott ftom wbidi the copper ores were taken. This case is of the first 
uaportonce, ns the evidence is full and ilefinite. 

At I’araziieloe, ore colleoted for smelting by the prehistoiio inhabitants of the 
site was identified by mialysis with tlie local ore, ehietly blue and green enrbonate 

of copper. Analyses of the ore and slug left by the ancient smelters gave the 
following resnlts:— 



Ora. 

Slag, 

Copper (CnO) . 

35-9S 

1532 

Tin (SnO).. 

010 

0D6 

Lead (PbO).. 

OiiO 

1*S4 

Arsenic (As,OJ . 


0-25 

Antimony (Sb^O,). 

0-62 

0'20 

Gold _ ..." 

trace 


Silver 

trace 

trace 

SiilpbuT 

trace 

004 

Iron (Fo,0,) . : 

39 bO 

5<i‘73 

Jfickol (NiOj .. 

040 

Odl 

Non-nietallic elements (tletoHa, see Sirets) 

31-dll 

2435 


lOOOO 

lOO'OO 


At auotlier station, Campos, tbe oro and slag gave^— 



1 

1 

i Ore. 

i 

' Slag. 

Copper (CuO) .. .. 

&5'58 

SO'Se 

Tin (SnO) ... . 

0'2e 

0‘23 

Cead (FbO).. 

trace 

trace 


• TLe« al« oat Sn a**tdl„gy, 
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Isolating the copper and tin, the figures correspond to^ 


a 

pAEAiStJRUlS, 

Caueob. 




Ore. 

Slag. 

Ore; 

Slag, 

if&tallic copper 

T « 4- 

***■ 

2072 

12-24 

44'44 

24'42 

„ tin 

»1 1 


0-08 

O-Oo 

025 

0-23 


These figures indicato that the process of smelting was priniilive and 
impcTfect. Allowing 10 per cent for volatilization of other auhstascca i» the 
ore, the Sirets estimate, as the figures shovr^ that the prehistoric amtdtcra were 
only able to extract about 52 per cent, of tlie wctal from the ore. 

The figures further show that at I’arazuelos these meialB form an alloy in 
the ore coutoiiiiDg 0*38 tin, uud iu the slag 041 tin. It follows from this that 
the copper resulting from the reduction of the ore ahotthl contain about 0*40 
tin. In the same way, the ore from Camprje should yield a copper mitainiug up 
to 0'5 tin.* 

As regards the at»ence of tin or© in tlie district the Siiete state 

“ I)ti ntoiiiB aujuurd’hui u'eu coniiait*on aucuu gisemenL M. Moldenhauer, 
<}ai depuis de hmguea onutles a fait un uombre considifmble d*aualyses des roehes 
et inineroia les plus divers, nutie assure que |aiuuis il n'a reitcontnl uii aeitl 
fragment oontenant dc I'dtain dans des proponions taut soit peu importantea, 
Kous-ni^mes avons potcouru le pays eu tous sens, vieitti presque tous les gisetueuts 
nidtallifi^tea analyst un grand nombre de minerals, iioits ii'avoiis jauuiis rencoutrd 
d'dtain,”» 

III Ckirnwoll, as is well known, tin oocuie in coiisulemble quautitios iu some 
of the copfier ores. Tliey are distinguished by the smelteni os tinny otea The 
following quotation horn Napier may be recsUeil in tliia conaeoliciin Mmiy of the 
distinguishing characters of an ore depend more upon the foreign matters mixed 
taechanicolly with the copper tniueral than foroung a cheniical constituent of it. 

. . . The loinerals comiMiamg a vein are generally of a great variety of kinds, 
containing often copper, tin, antimuny, bismuth, iron, nickel, colxdt, anwnic, 
luaugauGse, silver, etc., besides wliat ore termed tlie coriiiy minerals or matrix, 
sucli as quartz, ILnic, slate, etc. In mining, the contents of the vein ate taken out, 
so £ir os it conlains any of the metal or metals sought after; so that what is 
technically termed a copper ore is often a mixture of eveiytlnng that the vein 
contauia"* 


‘ Let dfftt dit J/Aat than it tud-tn tit rJupa^Hr, p- S1&. 

» p. 81 u 

* Kkpk'r oa Capper dnuttuig, PIS. Jfttg., iv p> 47, 
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lioitbcci Rnglisli cop]jer often contains A Binall porceutege of dn. But it is 
with untefiund coppers that we abould compare the celts. Tlie fclJgwing nrnu 
aualyses of coarse and blistered coppers are taken from Napier.* Eilistercd copper 
is the purest fonu of copjier obtained by smelting and requii^ no fiirtheT treat' 
ment but reHuing. Ite-fnsion of coarse copper brings it to the quality of blistered 
copper. 



■- 
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1 Ooam capper. 

BlLatered eappqr. 

Co|i|jrr 

f-i-H 

1 Mn- 
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... 
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D-6 , 

0^ 
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03 

0-1 

Slticft 
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l)'4 


OT 

03 

S4 
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Till add Alitinioiij 
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SI 

2'i} 

a'3 

0-5 

1-1 

13 
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Li''aji *.* 
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OxjrgtiTi nuJ IfiAa 
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.^4 
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I'S 

2-a 

03 

o-s 
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loot) 

loo-o 

lOO'O 1 

loat) 

100-0 

lOO'O 

1003 

1003 

lOOD 


The tin and antimony are not separated in tliese analyses, but we tuay 
presume that an appreciable percentage of tin is present.* 

Ill tlu9 soutb-east of Spain, as we Lave seen, the primitive smelters were not 
able to extract more than 52 per cent, of die copper luid tin in the ore. The loss 
of tin in the sinultiDg, it will be observed, was comparatively smalL It appearetl 
to me, therefore, dealruble to ascertain the percenUigo of tin wliich might occur 
in copper ora from a rich tin district 1 accordingly wrote to Messt^ Vivian, 
of .Swansea, on tlio subject in October, 1899. The Messre. Vivian moat kindly 
offered to hove their next consignment of Cornish urea leeted for tin. 

Suhseijuently, under date January 17t!i, 1900, Ur. Odo Vivian wrote to me;-_ 

“A short time ago we promised Co let you have a few facts with rt^-ard 
to the contents of tin found in tlie Comish ores which we need Ui tiieat." 
Mr, \ivian then sets out the following table of wet assays :_ 


* Vol. V, |k 3&1. 

* Ao aiu]^ by Ia Play rf blaci vepptr unolted at Swansea givw: Capthr, 60 6' Lren 
niaaganeite and niclteJ, tin, 07 i oneaic^ 1-8; anlpbur, BH. Two eamplea UitUfrtd 

al*o by La Play i f 1) Otppar, U8-4; i«n. 07; nickel, cobalt, mangaocee, OU ■ tis aad 
aneme, 0 4 j »uJ|djBr, 0± {SJ Uepjfer, 070; iron, 07; nicket, cobalt, tiiMa»ue«. oD. tin 
and am^ic. »8t aalphur.* (TJ, {TJi* tia p«ably iududet. antimony,) Janufi J« if,.-. 
4 Sec. Xlir, pp. 4fi3 luifl-me. See alao Pe»%', 
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-- 

Tons, 

Cojqwr, ^ 

Tul 



1 

1 

! 

per cent. 

per cont. 

). 

Mixture of Levant 

B4, 55, 5fi. 68, 
69, 70 

12-3 

0-94 

2. 

$a >p »i 

20,41,42 

10’4 

Lmeo 

3. 

0.11 aticJ Tin Croft *** 

55 

I ' 

trace 

4. 

Dtivoii Great CoiisoL * 

50 

1 ®''* 


5. 

Dolt^th 

6 

11'9 

1 

trace 


Mr. Vivian udda, from Noa^ 1 and 4; “It will appear that ilia Lin may have 
bwa loft in the metal after the anielting operations, and not iiecaasarily added 
in the form of alloy." 

It will he obscn'ed tliat tin is present in all these assays, tsolating the 
copper and tin in Noa. J amd 4 it wLU Ijo lounii that the proportions of uoppet 
to tin are. ill the first case. 32-7<i copper to 7 24 tbi. and in lim second. 89 52 
copper to 10'48 tiiu 

If we can apply to these fitoires tlie restilla of the luuilyscs of orua and 
slag obtained by the Siretaj that ia, if the presence of a large ptopurticni of 
tin and the character of the ore do not seriously aflect tlic conditions; it follows 
from the figures for the Coniiah ores that the copper obtained by primitive 
methoda of emeiting from the ores of a rich tin district might contain a 
considerable proportion of tin, n proportiou in fact greater thon that found in 
tliB copper colts. The copper ores of Saxony and Kohemia would piohably yield, 
resulta c<Mni»arable ae re^rik tin to the Cornish oiea. 

1 am nut at present able to offer direet evidence as regards the piansnce of 
tin in Irish copper ores. TJie Irish copper mines liave not licea worked for 
Bonifl years, and 1 have found difficulties rn prosecuting tiiat portion of tlie 
inipiiiy. I hope, however, before long, to 1* able to complete this branch of 
the subjecL 

Copper is found in many ports of Ireland. Tlio chief mining districts are 
on the floulh^sasl and fiouth coasts, in the counties of Wicklow, Waterfonl, Cork 
and Keriy. It lias also lieen mined on a email scale in Clare, limerick, Galway, 
I^trim, etc. 

Tin haa been found in cunaiderahlo quantity in the Goldminua River, Ovoca, 
in the copper district of Wicklow. Mallet saya: "The occurrence of this minemi 
(tin) in llm aaud is mentioned by Weaver in liLs reports on tlio gold stream*works, 
but he dues not bcciu to have been nt nU aware of the large quantitiea in which 
it exists." Ue adds that he ohtuined Iba. of tin frum about 159 lbs. of saud.* 

' Jaunt iiaalt Soul. vnU Iv 50), p, Sli. W, \Y. SmyLli, /CkiW* o/ dit Seioat 

uf Jfi'iui, vol, i, p. -104. 
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Hus is a verr bjgb retara, and if at bU general would Iiave placed the Wicklow 
tin in the first rank of Btresm-works. Tin lias also been found at Dalkey in the 
CO. Dublin, where it oowirs in a lode mt\i lead anrt aino. The lode has been 
worked for lead and is now esbaiiBted,’ 

NoTiiiius mentions tin at Killaraey (Lodi Lcane), ©ot Korty, and Dr. Smith, 
author of the ITistory of Kerry, states that be picked up smalt Hpedmeus of ore 
at KilJurney whicli contained some Liii,» but this locality requites confirmation. 

brotii what lias already been estahllsbed as to the ocourreneisof tin in copper 
ore, and from the fact that tin lias been found in quonti^ in at toast one 
locality ill Ireland, it is I think more tlian prelable tliat it will be found 
in Kome of the Irish copper ores. Indeed, the presumption from the genesal 
eridenw appears to bo so strong, that a few negative analyses would not 


Mr. Gowland has pointed oni that the ores wliich ivould be firet sought for 
eoppeiv would be tlio o]!idi 2 e<I ores—oxides and carbonatesL Tliis he infers from the 
fact that Uiey are eurfaco orea, and are more easily redneett than the aulphidea. 
The ojddwBl ores require only the single operation of smelting, whereas the 
sulphide must ho iiret calcined. Malachite occurs at Tinnehely in Wickloiv, 
close to the tin, and carbonate and black oxide of copper at Ikiniavore. In the 
Upper Cronbaiie and Uie Connary mines, in the same county, the principal 
deposits of copper ooneist laigely of black oxide, of wJudi die portions near the 
surface chiefly conaist.* Largo deposits of the oirbonates of copper occur in the 
Cork end Kerry mines.* 


Tttes. 


Figs, 1 to 10 represent the rudest forms of copper celts. They doselv 
reaemblc the atone cdt forms found in Ireland. A few of the hitler ar^ 
illustrated for comparison (Kigi 59, flO, 63 (p. 274) and Plate SSX1V> Kg. 1 
fumiahes particular evitlence on this head, the pointed hott being distincti™ of a 
claaa of stone tsclts, on example of w hicli is shown in Fig. fl2. This is the oiilv 

* EinAliftJc '^Iriflh Metsl Mining,''6'nj6 SSoe. /rrfqjM/ voL liiL n ii 
' ilittetf »f Kerry, p. 12S. 




* Smyih, Rte&rdt tf iht SehsA tif J/itut, vol. i, pp, 36S, 380, 383. 


pawsgit bed? betwr^U) the old red und yetiow Fnis<Jst.LQCA, 
soxitb of IniUad." Sliwt IH 37. 


f Hhiles of wluii nwy be edged 
in B v*/>t umnljfi of loralitie* in th* 


Von XXKT. 


T 
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inflt&iicje of ^ copper celt of this fonu which I know of from IrelftniL The majority 
of the other exatiiplcfi rcacioble common fotnifi of Irwh more or less ovate 
and thinned down to hoth endss^ 

It may seem doiibtftil whether these atone celt forms arc to be reganleil rr 
ingots caat in the tiaditioiial form of the Btone oelt, or rnifiniBhe^l impJemenU 
In several mBtnnces no attempt lias been maile to grind tliem txj an (Jigs. 1* 
2, 3» and S), In otlier ca&ep, however, iJic celt lias l^ii rubbwl down more or le^sa 
over the l)ody and the edge grmmd for use (Figa. 4 to 7). The nvnga m sisje, 
moreover* appeal^ to support the intention of tlieir 1>emg iniplementsw, ^ 

and 7 may be compared with the BinaU atone celt (Fig. SO). In Figs. 11 to 13 
we see the beginning of the dcvdopmen t of the metal type^ ^vith expanded cn ttiirg 
edge. These three oxaDiplee must, 1 think, be r^artletl as unfinished itnplemeuts, 
the edge of Fig* 13 is gmnad and sharp, while the markw of casting have been 
left untouched over the body of the celt* ao that in tliiB respect it resembles the 
atone celt types. This tends to support the vkw^ that the rude celts (Figs?. 1 to 3) 
ai'O iinplements ca^t in tlic prevailing types of the stone celt^p rather thnn ingots 
cast in a traditional fomL In fact, the examples Tcfermi to (Figa, 11-13) show 
a departure in form. Fig. 10 may he c-ompsied with the small highly polishcii 



69. (w, ISO.) $0, (w. 194.) es, (1097^ £fl0) noHTJI OF ifiEUXO. 

noxs II1I1.T* rhOH (ci tultk ixxiv) roa covr^aisa}? with pbimitivic ixipfek ciar,Ts. 

atone celt (Fig, 60), ^ type not imoomiaon in Ireland. Copper colU* of the stone 
are relatively rare* Tiic Dublin collection contains ton of this cIossl 
T he developed metal form is s^een in the examples beginning with Fig- l-'j* 
I have plaeeil this celt at the head of the seriea as it refcams the proportions nf 
the stone form. It is of noaily pui^ copper contniniiig only a trace of tin, ami 
bus Vtoen rubbed ilov^u to an even surface, to which may be attributed the sharp 
and irregular form of the butt cuiL 

In the duvelopment of tlie metul form, the mo$t distinctive feature of which 
ia the expanded catting edge, two types appear, diverging grailuaily one from 
the other. The tJdckj squure, rectangular butt end is ccinuaon to both^ and is tlie 
normal form of butt of the ckvelopeLl cupper eck. 
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Tjpe J is felativfijj broad compArufl wfth the lengtli (Figs* 10 to 28), Tlie 
exj^nsion or Bare of the cutting edge in sonie of the largor examples is a vary 
aotkeable feature, aiui the cnneave ciin'es of the sides are oomHpondinglj* warketl, 
giving the celt a broad lattle-axe appetiranee. This type would seem to kad up' 
through examples such as Figa. 24 and 25 to the broiul bronze odta with wulely 
expanded entting edge, (Wilde, Fig. 247). ^ 

Typi? II. The cutting edge is relativdv uarrower and tJio side® strajghter, 
the fijrin as a whole presenting a longer and more slender apijcaraiitie (Fige. 29 tu 
42). This type appears to lead «p to the common fiat celt type of hronxe f Wtltlo 
Fig. 248i ■ ^ ■ 

In many apectmeiui types I and II over-lap, so that it is not possiUe to make 
a strict elassificAtioii, but taking the series os o whole, the tendency to evolve 
the two types, as described, is, T think, apparent 

As the copper celts approach the typo of the iJat bronze celts, it will Im 
noticed that there is a tendcucy to tliiii down the butt end and also to round 
it td!, instead of tlie slraight-actiMa tertninatiou of the middle memljers of the 
scries. This is better represented in h'pe II ilmn in type T. 

The nearly equal thickness and Oat faces of the ndddle ntembeitt of the 
senes also gives way to a gradual awdlidg of the body of the celt from both 
ends (in sec lion), the thickest part of the celt at the same time moving up from 
ihe cutting edge towards the centre. Thm features mark the tranaition in tin- 
section from the stone to the metal foim In atone the thickest part of a celt is 
generally below the middle line, it lieing iiecesaaty, owing to tlie nature of tlic 
material, to ollow ns much siihstaiico as practicable at tiie cutting edge. In 
metal the ihickeat part of a Idoile ie the liatk, cornapomling^ in a celt, to the 
middle of the implement; the thinning oil' from the middle lino to the butt end 
brans for the purpose of haftijig, need not bo taken into account. In a few 
iustancoa iniJicationa of rudimentary flangca will !« noticed (Figs. 40,45, 44 and 
54). These can, indeed, linrdly be ^called Hungea, being only a aUght iittsettlng of 
the sides, afterwards rubbral flat. Jt is usually only noticeable on one face, 
nios in Figs. 44 mid 54 there is hardly any trace of nn upset ou tho fnoes 
winch am not shown in the figures. 

Reviewing the cviikiico of type, it niay, I tliiuk, Im claimed tlmt a 
development of forni is found within the copjjcr series. At one end aro rude ami 
heavy forma which look backward to tiie stone axe. at tlm other fotnis which 
appi-oBch more and more closely the early bronze edts. If this is gumted it 
excludes an espbnatiou which Iioj often l™i put forward to account for the 
copper colts, namely, that they ropreaent tuerelv local or temporary scarcity of tin 
IVe are compelled by type-ieasoiis to place them at iho hea*l of tlie metal seiica. 

CoUateral evidence supports this concluaioii. (o) TJiee.vpftnde<Ieuttdnrrcd.>ois 
esseutmlly a metal form, ft has reacted on the at<me celt, prcraimahly in tht period 
of transition between stone and metal. Figg. 63 ond 64 illustrate two speoimnim 
of stone celts in the Dubhii collection ju which this is upi«went, Thorc other 
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exattplea in the coUeotion. Conaidering ihe series of stone celu npart, celta of 
this class must be placed typologicaJly at the dose of the seriea. We tiins 
have on the one hand tlie evidence of the stone celts in which the form hm been 
inHaenced ly the Juetal type, and, on the otiior, the evidenoe of tiio copper wHs 
in which the indiienee of the stone form has snnived. From both sides, 
tlicrefntifti eYitli^i’p© <if traiLSitioiii i:^ forthootiiing. 

(!i> The copper celt® never sJjow imy tHice of a stop-ridge. iTiis featim 
first appetits, in a rudimeiitary form, in the hroiuio cells freqaeutly aocompanied 
by rudiinentaiy flaiigea 

(<) The copper celts are never ornamentiKl, wliseas the fiat iirotii® celts are 
often richly decorated with simple punched i^ttcms.* 


FtKtJS. 

The "Toatej- number of the copper celts in the DubUn collection were 
ecqniied at a time when little attention was paid to tha drcumatances of tho hods 
imd aasociatiou nf ohjeots, or fonned part nf private collectioaB. bought frem 

time Ut time, to which t!ic same remark applies. 

Tins fdlosving »ro the only finds of which I Imve boon able to obtain 


information:— , , i - , 

(1) Tliree copper cells, three copper awls, and a copper knife, lomid m 18,4, 

in a Ue at Ivuocknngoe, KilUnnou, co. Galway. Piirehased by Hoyal 
Irish Academy from the finder, Michael Ifafferty. Figs. 44-48, One of 
Lhe colts (Fig, 45) lias been analyzed (tin mid antimony 0 79). The 
meUlof all the implemante in thia find is identical in colour and 
surface lustre, and thei« can bs no doubt that it is of the same quality. 

(2) TJiree copper celts, a fragment of a fourth (butt end), a copper halberd, 

and a short biade of coppr of somewhat eimilar rorm, found in 1892, 
near Birr, Iviug's Co. (Figa. S2-57> They were brought to a Mr 
Morrison of Birr, from whom ilioy wero obtained by Mr. Robert Day 
of Cork, in whoBc collection they now are. 

The finder stated that they were found 
under the bog in the white clay, The 
metal of these si:c objects is red copper, and 
apjwarn to be of the saiiic quality in oil the 
a|)ecimcna None of them have Iwen 
mialyzed, hnt tiie following extract from 
Mr, Morrison's letter to Mr, Day, at the 
rime they were discovered, may lie given as 
an independeut ^pinion: "Tliey are certainly not bronze but seem 



' TTjia *P|iliefi jjKuer^lI v to copper wlbi. Tbiif odIj" eseeptioa# lo tlii 
1 HID m oop[>er celta found cucar MaLmd, SwedtUt I*® _ - 

ilewnted with eonL’entric linea. Thew «ll» w*rt portinu o£ a bn 
bT^ii«f «lta and nib« IwoIisb flbjeetiL Tlif celt* ia qtiwiiiai art of advaiwwi earijr brtUrt 

%yycf wii^ WkfU niarkeil ChviwlQ^ ikr ^ 
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to l»e aU copixit.” TJve fragment (Fig. 55) lia^ Ijcen raWwi down to o 
alinrp edge at the {>iitt> Appoientlj for use as a sdioU irapleiitent. 

(3) Three copper celts (of typo Figs. 23 and 34), found in 186tJ, when plougUitig 
at OiiUiiiagh, near BeanTcirt, KiUaitiey, ca Keny. Day coUcotion, 
obtained thmugh a friend from the Hnder. 

The evidence of these finds i» veiy coasistenL They do not include any 
object of a late type. The celts in Xo, 1 ore of good copper type, the awls ore 
of att early fonn, atiil the knife I consider also to be an early type^ It waa 
evidently secured tit the liandle hy » whipping of some sort of cord This form 
of hafting tuuy bo regarded as tlciived froni tbe stone age. Two other copper 
knives of this type have l««m found in Ireland (Fig, 49, found in a beg at 
lioho, CO. FeraianagJi, and Fig. 50, the locality of which is not known) Tlie 
copper knife or do^er with aiuglo riveb-hole. Fig, 51 (locality not knoivn), may 
perhaps Ik placwl in the same ebss. Tliese four examples are the only blades 
of copper, exciusiv'e of halljerda, in the Du Li in colicctiou. 

Tlie halberd in find Ifo, 2 is admittedly an early form. It probably belongs 
to the doge of the copper or beginning of the broiu:e period. Only one halberd 
in Ihiblin collection lias been analyzed. It contained 2-7B per cent, of tin. 
Until a suiheient number of speci mens have been analyzed we cannot draw a 
conclusion. It wiD be observed, however, that the oelta bi this lind are of late 
copper type, oomiiare Fig, ,39 of tlie (yjte series. 

The reinoiumg find calls for no special remark. Hut it is important in 
conjunction with the other finds as eviilcnee of a number of copper impleiiteiits 
iiavtug been found together without any association of bronze in widely separateil 
localities. 

In GOJiclusion, reverting to the distribution of copper celts mentioned at 
the beguuiing of this paper, it will now be seen that the fact that they 
have been found over, we may say. the whole of Ireland, is signilioant 

Only three explanations are possible — 

(1) Tlie copper celts were made of copper for a special purpose. Hie 
development of type within the celt series negatives this explanation. 

(2) They represent local costliness or want of tin. The type series natives 

this explanation also. 

(3) They represent a period in which eiipijcr was in general use tlireughout 

Ireland, before bronze was known. This cxplaiiatioti uieots the facts, 
and is enforued by the tinds of associated copper implements. 

1 should iterhaps note that all the figures in the text and tlie plates are 
re«hiced from my owu fuU^ed drawings to oiie-half natural size, or approximately 
i linear. The specimeiw witJi asterisk have teen analyzed. Museum references 
are given in eocli case. My tliauks are due to Mesaa. Day nud Knowles for 
kindly phiciug their rich collections at tuy disitoeal. 

lli«xe wlu «>tu« to W <4 copper (tin 01M mO O^l) we oumot mj, bui lUev ouuioi be held to 
mpair the qoiwnU etotemcDt, which izabeoIntoV loie for copper cel w of i-opiwr type. 
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Note A, 

The high percentage of tin in. some of the Cornish eoppet crea (no doubt sIbo 
to he found iu some of the copper ones of Central Euroiio) may has^e a Ijcaiing 
on the queation of the origin of hroiiBe. In Prthisforie Tivw^ (Appendix) Ijord 
Avehnry qnotes the opiniona of experts against the prol^ahility, if not possibility, 
of broDJte liaving been produced from a iiiisttire of copper and tin ores, or from a 
mixed orti Tlieac opinions, however, me ohieHy diiecled to the (j^neaticn of how 
the ancient bronze waa prodnced (what we may cell the nomml broiiae of the 
Bronze Age), and not to the question of its dwoovery, whicii is a ditferent question. 
Tlje opinions of experts tinaed on the experience of inodem smelting, the object ol 
which is to obtain a clean slag, are of doubtful value on lliat point. As far as I 
can sea, the queation turns on whether tlie loas of tin in the more or leas opon 
furnace of a primitive smelter would lie compensated ftpr, and to what extent, bj 
its retention in the metal due m the low temperatura of the furnace j and by the 
impossibility, therefore, of extracting more than aboiU 50 ^jer miL of the metal 
from the ore by u primitive process of sineltiug. We nsinire tUrect uxperiuienta on 
this point, 

Note E. 

As far as 1 mu aware, no copper celts have been puljiished from Engbml or 
Scotland. 1 am able to place the following on reootd. (1) A copper celt in the 
British Museum (copper 98'67, tin <h05) stated (ArcJuivlo^itu vol. vii, p. JS3) to be 
Irish: Mr. Gowlaml has sineo ascertained Uiat the locality is i(icom*ct; Llm 
sjiecimeu is from Dmlitun. (2) Cambridge Miiseniu.two f<pet;iineiia in local collection, 
from tho I’ena. (:5) Tnuntou Museum, u fbt triangular copiier cult from Htapb 
Fitzpainc, Sfauereet; noted by Hon. John Abaiemmhy, KS.A.S. (4-7) Nationnl 
Museum, Eilinburgh, four examples! Dll 1 (Witflowmshire), 14 (no locality),43 
(Coluusay), 58 (h’ertlishirejL Abo some otliev «i]edmens of whidi I am doubtful 
without closer examinatiotL None of above, with Uie exception of the specimen 
from Durham, have been umdyzed, hut 1 feel confidentj from Lliu appearance of the 
lueta], and from Uie tyt^e, tlmt they belong to the copper series. Other spemmens 
will prebobly be found in local and privuie collections if looked fur. 


Dtact’jssiox. 

Mr. Myues referred briefly to the confirmnliuii of Mr, Coffoy's ooncliwions whit Ji 
b supplied by the series of early copper and bronze implements in the Eastern 
Modlterranean. He bid spoelal emplumia cm the necessity, withiu the btter areJi, 
of noting the ocenrrence of rivetless halted knives, which he had occamonally 
ubaort'ed in Cypriote cxaniploa, but which liad too often been put aside as imperfect 
or cnrioded si^lmeus. An analogous cxamplo of a stone celt (from ^lolos) wliieb 
shows clear traces of the iuHuence of ruetalUc types, will Iw found in Jtftirn, AHtAr. 

Jitai, XX Vn , FL si, S- 

Mr, UAUfOUk : Mr. Coffey’s intenesting papur deab in a piactical and scieutilic 
manner with a very imjjortout prohlmu ui tl.e study of the devulopmeut of huiuan 




Cclt^ 

ciilturep flnd tfie (^vitleiice wliiL^h be bimga forVTtird feada gi^t.|y to coofirzn the 
Iielief iQ the exiat^suoo of a deMiiius Copper in Eiiropt^ bridging over tlie gap 
sapumting the Neolithic aaid Brome Ageti, On hjgtcal grounds it has Jong been 
iLsanmcd that sncli an irtl^nncdiBt& jjeriod most have existed, as through such a 
stage alone would there be evidence of that continriity m the development of the 
hnuiaii aita which them is reason to lieli'eve in great inoosure occurred from 
neolithic times onwariL A tertalii ^miount of direct evidence in support of lliis 
view lioft been steadily ucctniiulatiug^ and, although nut as yet conclusive, must 
coumiand tlie tjcrioue attention of orchieologists. It seems likely tlurt we may look 
forwartl to a tiiiie in tlie near futuric when all donbt os to Uns cuiitinuit}' in iho 
ndvaiicement from the Sioiie to the Metal Ages mil be act at msL Mr. Cohcyi tio 
doubt tUfOiigli an oversight, made uo refcreiioa to a [japer of the first Im|Mntance 
which, although luaid before a learned society iso long ago as clearly fore- 

aha<lowed, in no uncertain tenus, the views which r. Uofley haa ao uhly expressed, 
I refer to the lecture delivered by Gotioral Pitt ILivera cm Tune ISth* 1SQ9, before 
the Eo^^al United Service Institution, being the secoml of liia cksaical series of 
lectures on ** Primitive Warfare." lu tJua Uenerul Pitt Kiver^j deals at length viitli 
the development of tlie “ eelta ” of the Bron^se Age, and the §iii::ceaaive aL^iee 
through which the highest am] latest forms were grad[iftlly evolvo-tl from the 
primitive and simpl^^ ones. He made ii strong point of Llie fact of the inuat 
primitive types, whose resemblance to and probibk ilerivation from typical 
neolithio slinpea he drevv attention to^ lamig of pure or nearly puio copper. From 
Lise specmieiii^ and information which he |>os5esse<l he was able to make this cleari 
l>articu]arly in i‘egard to Irish brou;to " celU/^ but isuch evidence us he luiil from 
otJier countries siippurmd his views* He published an iugeniois^ and most veiiwabk'^ 
diagruni-table illiiatratiiig liis remarks, and I venture to think that in dealing with 
tills aubjet:t the reaeEirches of General Pitt lUvere, euiincntly dmrectsristic os they 
a re of that hrUliaot ur vestigator, should on no accouut be o vcrloukecL 11 is gi^utly 
to Ids credit timt tbe views expreosed in u lecture delivered over Uiitty Ytiars 
ago ahuulJ practically hold good at the preaeut tiay^ and are supported by tin? 
moat recent investigations. 

Dr. Guj?Stone expr^-saed his udtiiinitioa of the mamirer in wliich Mr, 
Coffey had wmked out his research into the eomjjo«itiea and probable soujxe 
of these very aucient Iiiali celts. He haa greatly streiigtliene<l our reasons for 
conBidenug that the small amotmls nf tin which ate found in ancient luetallic 
took in the countries of antiiiuity were not addeil intentionally, hut were 
fierived from tlie ores. If these very small iiuantities of tin, antimony ur 
arrenic do really increase I he hardness of copper, the oinployers of tsueb w^capons 
ucinldfiud Out where the bez^t article came from, and thus these most valuable 
implements W'ould be in ihe greatest demand among tlie ancient tLations, 


ITtE LENTGUA INDIANS OF THE PAliAGUAYAN CHACO. 

Bv Seymquk li C* Ha^vtrey. 

[E^n^Byrjui Db4;kkher Iftritj 1901. Wmi Fi;^tj$b XXX V- XTJ. ] 






Before procH^ediag to the study of the ladiaTta of the Clmco we must consider ilia 
geogmpbjc^ conditiDns of \3ie land in which they lire. 

The Grand CiiBWJO extends from latitude 20® S. to latitude 28® S.* south of the 
watershed between the head waters of the Paraguay River imd those of the 
Am^jQii*» tributariesL It extends soathwards and south-westwards till it merges 
into the cnltivoted plains of Lhe Argentine Republic j it thua embraces parts of 
three Republics, the Argentine, Paroguaj^, and Bolivian, This country is 
extremely dal, and eevoral rivers flow from the Andes mountains right oeroes 
tlie ChacOp and empty tliemeelves into the PAraguay Rivets the two most worthy 
of notice being the Vennejo and the Pilcotiiayo, which last fumis the boundary 
between the Paraguayan and the Aigentuiu Chaco, aud is further described on 
(X 2m. 
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I El 13 witli the diatnct lyijig on the 23^ ijanillel or S. latiLodii, beUreen the 
I’ilcoinAyo and the Punignay liiverj ttiot wo have to deoh In stailying native life 
it IS often foutiil that Die country makes Uie hwii, bo that it will not l« atnisa to 
gkmce at n few of the priuciiw] features tegtuTiiug the climate and tho nataml 
proditcls of tho Chaco, The Oltaco being flat, oa 1 iiave E^tatedj thoie la van’ little 
ehance for a heavy rainJhll to drain <'^uiekiy away. The rivers aie extremely 
Lortuoiia and sluggish, though, for their volume, some of them are much longer 
than would have been oKiiccteiL The consequence is that trith a prolonged 
rlmught Water is extremely scarce, while on tlio other tiand, after a heavj' rainfall, 
which is os common as the dmuglic, the water lies ankle deep on the open plains. 
During a period of five years (1895^1900) careful notes have been kept of the 
temperature and riiinfail, the aveinge temperature Iming 7S® Fahr. night and day 
—Tnaxiniuiu, llO"*; minimuni, 27°. The rainfall la oxtrsmely variable, the one 
noticeable point being that August is ahnost always a dry month; the min in fact 
seems rather to go by cycles than by seasoue, a i>eriod of three years of escessive 
wet bavUig Ijcen followed by four years of moderate drought. Mom rain usually 
falls in summer than lu winter. 

The Indiana of tliat part of the C'haco which is to be deserilied are comjHJsed 
of three diffeniut tribes, the Ltn^m. the Tmidi, ami the^^iiAiJi, The name Loiigua 
fomea from the Spanish ond means u tongue," tlis other two are native names 
given by the Leoguas to neigliliouring tribesi These Longuas He on the western 
bonk of the Paragimy lUver, from latitude 22i® iS. to latitude 24° S., and extend 
inland a distance uf 150 miliis. Beyond them to the west lie the Snhin, whose 
llmlte hai'c yet to be determined and between these two iu the soutlj-wcst are tlie 
TdliiliH, u Hinoll fcrilje wlio ptuaant slightly difleient cbaructeiifltics to those of their 
iieigbbfjura The Lcaguas are essentially a nomadic and a ijoaccful trilie; the 
Siihin are more agricultural.uud in consequence less nomadic; whde the Tiidthii, 
being somewtiat pushed In the struggle for eiistence by a neighbouring tribe in 
the south, are more warlike than either, though they still deiiend uptm agriculture 
and the ehoae for their food supply. It was amongst the Lenguas that I have lately 
sj>Gint a period of four years, and have hud ample opiiortTinity for studviug tlmir 
maunera and uimtuma I liavc, however, imfurlunately, made no definiU! 
observBtionij of im anthropogruphical character; Tegaidlng the Iitdiane, as I ditl, 
lather us Erie] i da and oompaaious than with a seieu title tnter^t. 

P/iysftfla/ T^ik. Atiihrttiiolijffiatl J^ote$ and Queries, I'art T)i—The Lunguae do 
not belong to the Guarani family, who iuliabit such on extensive tract of country 
ill SouQi America, noi to tlm Quichua family of Bolivia. From their language. 
(jastoiuB, and dispoaition, they cn'dButly are of the same stock as Uie ToIki, 
Mateco, tmd kindred tiihes who occupy the greater part of tlie Argentine 
territory still unsettled, and e.vtend ngithward iuto tlie low-lying inrtHTq of 
Itutivia. 

As a general rule they are of middie height. %vcll built, with a amoolli, 
healthy, niddiah-oopper brown akin (between tints 4 and a, S.Q., I'l. Ill) and 
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Btmi^ht bluck hair, which is usually cut across the shonldcrSv Their teeth, of 
couree, on; reiuarkahly souiid, their liair jilentiltil, and nut taming^ white till a 
gnttt 8gp, their eyes etian'r, thdr tieariug rvasoimbly acate, and thdr pereeptiona 
rcinarkahly an Die fachil type preseata cccasional aiciilanty to the Korth 
American or oven to the Mongolum type (Vlatc XXXV, 1), 

Tu 11 licwcojncr all Indiana appear reiy much alike, but on closer acquaintance 
u cerlaiu variety of feature will he olserved, and even sections of the same 
Itthe may be found to present some lUfTereuceSi Alsu, though a strangQ Indian 
may at first sight seem to have an ugly and forbidding face, yet on nearer 
ui-quaintauce, and after a ociioin degree of friendship lias been I’stahtiahed, hia 
features will often ap|]Cflr to Ik chaiacterhsed by plwisnntnosa and opemiesa 

Clittkiiyf (K.Q. (Part II), Sec. i).—Tlie tiativea are wall clothed. Tlie men 
WWW blankets woven fnan woul by tlic womeu, and dyed by them (*V.V. vii, 
lielow); ji voiiation of Uiis is tlio loose aleevolese ahirt, likewise made of wool. 








Tlio women wear skins curofully ptepatod, cut and sewn by themselves hito 
petticoats, and they are more careful tluui the men in the matter of keeping 

UiemEelres covered The men never wear 
skin petticoats or killjs witi] tlia mccep- 
tiun of 0 skin belt cut into strips and 
lianging aliout a foot deep. The women 
uIho aw, in the cold wcutlicr, a cloak 
made of deer or goat skins with the hair 
un, rsuiilly the nntivcB du not wear any 
Iiecui covering, tltouglt, as they feet the 
heat in summer, they ore glad to get Jiotd 
of imisirtcd hots, hut on apectal occaaioiii 
the men wear a net over the head, made 
of rvd wool, amd trimmed with heads, anil 
they often wear feather huajd-dreeses. A 
cotntnou heml omameat is a feather of 
the "rhea" {I{hm AMCTimna) or *' South 
American ostrich,** stuck into the scalp 
lock, which is funtied by drawing over 
the forehead the Imir 
top of the head, and rnuumg 
round with red wool till it looks like n 
shavtng brush (Fig, 2). They 
liAve tlielr feel hare, but on long journeys 
Uiey often provide ihcmiselves with samlids 
uf Iitde. 

Penonat OT&afimtU ii).—At thmr feasts they usually dress in the height 

of thdr faMhion, and pat on oh the oruameaia they peitsem. Both men aud women 
wvar ttritigb of beads \ the man wear red fenthm liead-dtessus, wliich are eemuoa- 


Pigt. 


Leugna Itidisit, lu'pildniiis, 

■imtilDcL, 4114] vhiitti nUNpended 
roaiid lbs n«ck: /km a wtitft* 
etiiomr ^ Mit* A 

ihatim. 
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ally bomiw^ by tlie youuger women. Armlole of biob^’ wool nre oftoa worn by 
Liten, and anklota of twiistad rbi^ featlicrs (Plnte XXXIX), wbiuli, lieaides 
ornamentAl, an; eappoaoil to be a anfeguard ugainal aiiakes, for lUo atiako biles ur. 
ihe wuring frill and dooa uul toucl) llio foot, Biwoetcls of wovou wool ntv 



woni OS ill PL XXXV, and aio omauteutod with bonds (Fig. 4), and banging 
boadwork is at Uiues nltachod to tbe scalp lock, or bung round the neck. TIh; 
lobes of tliB oar are iierfowtcd, and disUinded by tliick discs of woof I or otlier 
tnatcrlal, wbicit in mtu coses are as mucb ns a inchus in diameter. (^Fig. il) 

Woollen ^rdles arc at ways in iiso to secure tlie blanket or petticoat; leather 
lndts cut into bauging atrips are abo primal by the men, and a couimou way of 
fBoleniiig tiie blanket is with tbe little “oiiu," or string bag, wldcb all the men 
carry. Tills t>ag (Plato XLI, 5) coataiDS all the little necessancs of tin:!,aucb ns 
iiiatclies, hiv-sticks (Piute XL. tobacco, oar-disos (Ftg. il), bone iiuplennuiis, 
claws of siuujuls, uud so ou, imd Biiisbvs iu two long strings, which are tied round 
tlio waist, outside tbe blanket 

Pm'iUrny {IT.Q. iit).^—Uu grand occusionii roil paint ts tuwd bivisldy. It is 
made from the j^xmuded seeds of a shrub, ond is uiocb valued; soiuetunea tiiu 
entire face is cohered witli tiir ret! paint; soiuetunus tbe {joint La pat on in Inoad 
angular lines. A dark blue-black {laint is also need, but it is much mute cutefully 
applied, in nuiiow lines and patterns, while the some paint caielessly appLied iu 
broad lines mdicutes moumlug. On one occaBioni iiowever, at a Suhin feast, tw'o 
or three of the pticctpal chiefs bad their faces entirely black with charcoal for 
days together, and this was not iutanded to indicate monming. Except in 
nioumhig, pamling as a rtde seems to l)e for tlie purfKHW of incimtsiug tfie dtaxnm 
of the Indlvidtml (cf. Plate XXXV), Black paint marks are often noticed on the 
chest and onus ; Uiese are not permanent, and are made rotigldy with tlie hngttns, 
A block choq^uermi paint {Kittem has been noticed on a woman’s cheeks, 

Ttdti»nis (AT.^. iii) is known among Uic Tddthli, and the Suhin; and rarely 
amutig tlie lenguas; it is couflued to tlic fa«e, and is more noticeable with the 
women thmi Urn men, Tbe actual process lias not been obser^red. 

Habitaii&ns {N,Q- iv),—'Tiic Tduthli and the Suhiu, on aceomu of their more 
ngrtculturol ImlHts, are better bousij'bidldcrs tlinn tbe Leugmm, and tbeir villagi^ 
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nrc compoeed of a cloBter oI separate houses. The general principle, bowevor. of 
nil the Iniililiu^ U to use branciies of trees, stuck in the ground, Iwnt over, iind 
meeting at the top without any ridge-pole, and with gras tliatcb tlirown on. Near 
the river the natives have built better houses for themselves, on Uie ridge-pole- 
niid-rafter principle. They oic ueunlly boilt in a alight curve, the two ends fneing 
uorUi by way of protection from tlie cold swuUi wind and storms, The natives 
cannot draw straight lines, nor can they put posts in straight 

Among the Lengtias the house (PL is open thtougU its ontira length, 

and usually at the sides as well: and seeing that the rain often comes tlirough the 
roof, it will be easily noderstood that these nativea are not well houflod. but they 
endure their discomfort with the utmost philosophy, and cotitentedly accept wliat- 
ever wcalber prtrt’oila. For their needs their houeea are aufhcient, dependent aa 
the}' are nptm an inferior supply of water and food, wliicli neoessitales a oonstaiil 
change of abode. Moreover, wbeo one member of a family dioa, the house is 
demolished and another one ia built, often at a diatance of some miles, by the 
survivoiB- One of these houses will accommodate from forty to sixty soula. 
special arnuigenient is made for comfort, or superiority of position in the bouaea. 
Skins are always used to ait n].™. with the hairy ride in variably undernoatlj, bo as 
not to attract iiuiCCtSv Under the low roof of interlaced twigs are hung rfiea-sbin 
lags, or nets contaiiiiiig the women’s wool, twine, etc., earthen pots, auii other 
household necesflaries. Into the thatch ore stuck the man's bows and arrows ^ ond 
on the floor are tite water jura (PIate XL, 9) and cooking pots, both of clay and 
iipn (ihu latter, of coturse, imported), and rolled-up skins, rhea-fentbem, and half- 
gourde which are used as c«iis and balera Goats and sheep tlieport themselvts 
otnutid and through the houses; and lean, hungry dogs arc in evidence evorywhero, 
eagerly enatchitig at every bit of food wliicU tlifi natives are unable to cat 

(iV.y. \ii>.—Thia is done by oil the womon, and though their touts 
are rude, they ejm turn out a Teniuvkahl^' well-iiiade blanket, with stiipea and 
ifliiterns. Of these hlankete when new, the men ore very proud, especially if 
dyed with the dark red dye (see below S.ii- xiij, and U i» hard to induce tliuiu 
to sell one of thf.He except in exchange for a horae. The patterns are often of a 
diamond or triangular shape j and sometimes the Inuugie is worked in with snioll 
apoto. Tlie ntwal claae of patteru may be seen in the woven bolts which fira about 
o feet long by 8 inches wide. Tn their pattarna Ujey are oouaervativo, and not 
inventive enough to produce uew ouea So mucii is this apparent that it is not 
unlikely that tluar knowledge of weaving was derived from the time of the Incas, 
who spread a oertain d(^;ree of dviUiuliou over a large area. 

Tlie loom is fenued by two upriglit forked poets with a pole ocrosa 
the tap, and another tied at the bottom. As the woman sits on the ground she 
can just reach up to drop tbe l«iU of wool over the top polo and cateli it and pass 
it underneath the lower one, till the warp is finished. Tlien by an iugeuiou.'j 
contriviuice of cotton string, crossing the whole width, and picking up each alter¬ 
nate strand of wool, she is able to sc|Mtrate Lheiu, and to pate tbc hank of wool. 
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whicli takes the place of the shuttle^ between the warp threads. Hie woof thread 
ta then presaed down into place by a kbd of long wooden stiletto, amarily drawn 
along lietween the warp threads two or tiuec tiaiea; this ia done in sections of 
abont 1 3 inches at a time. 'Wlian ilniahed a good blanket ia usually about 7 ft. x 6 ft. 

In a neightkouriuir tribe 1 hare seen a woman sitting mi the warp ilireada to 
keep tlieia tight, the blanket being about 4 inches the ground, and atietched 
horiisontally; with a stick uf wood in use to help to separate t!)e warp threads, and 
a shuttle for the wool. This was pnliabiy a Mataco wciaan, and the improved 
method may have been derived from the .Argentine Cbom 

Betiket-tvork (Jffi, viu)^ Stt below {NX^. :xxv and Plate XL, S') for a description 
of the rude baskets used in catching dah. 

StHiyj {X^Q, ix) is extensively made and used botli by men and women. Tlie 
fibre Is prociinKl from the ** caraguata " [& species of wild pineapple) by aciaping 
a leaf of the plant against a stick placed upright In the ground or tlimiigli a fixed, 
loop of sLriug, a'ith the two cuds of the leaf held at an acute angle. It is worked 
up into string, from the si^ of thread to that of a halMncIi rope, and b chiefly used 
in the mannfucture of nets and string bags (Plate XLl, .i). A hank of string read}* 
for use is often used as a belt. 

With string puzzles, aH:er the fashion of " cat's cradles," they are ver}* clever, 
anti can moke represeutationB, with more or less faithfulness, of moat common 
objects, a gourd, a rhea or a star, a pumpkin, a bird, some being very eomplicalctl 
and roqumng four Itands. 

/tw/Arr {N.Q. x) is not tanned, but b worked soft by creasing or folding the 
scraped skin in diagonal linos like tbs "erushctl'' leather of Western Asia, and 
accentuating the crease by passing the smotitl] Itp of n kigs snail shell firmly 
along it. TliG skin b then rubbed on the lap with a eiinuluuieouswiiiigtng motion. 
The sewing of the women's petticoats b often very fine. 

Potltn/ (N.Q. xi) is not uaed oxtensivcLy, and more attention is paid to usefulness 
thou to oruauienL Water pots (PI. XL. fJ), and cooking pois deep and rather 
conical in shape, for standing upright among Uie ashes, are made by furst roiling 
the clay between the hands in rolls about 9 inches long, and addiug on piece by 
piece in the requisite shape (PL XXXVII), Wlica half dry the pots ai^actapod, 
uiid fKiIished with the smooth rim of a aholl, and than left in the sun for a day or 
two till quite dry, when they are baked in open Urea made by piling w'ood around 
and over the poL Tliis method of firing is, of couTse, not good, nud the claj' ia not 
baked evenly through. The earliest form of tobacco-pipe here was probably a 
rough bent cylinder of clay (Plate XL, IX These, however, are but seldom seen 
now, for since the introduction of iron and steel kuiv^, it is found more economical 
to make wooden ]>ii)ea which will not break (Plate XL, 2> For painted fjotteiy 
see N.Q. xxiv, below. 

Dyeing (N.Q. xiiX—TTie bark of various tree* is used for dye, but a small 
bulbous root with a fhsL daxk'njd dye is very much prized, and the eocliiaeal 
insect is also used. 
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The eubstonc^s dhieily dyed ate abeep's wool and cotton, which lattBr, like the 
formexp is sotnetitnes ^voven into blankets; the wool h dyed, after lieing twisted, 
by steeping. String also is frequently dyed with bark to be itindo dp into not bag^ 

Fir^ xvi) la stiU obtained by friotion; though flint and sted* and evon 
111 audios, rtro now bocoToing eommon. Tlie lueth od of friction wLicU is employed 
ia reproseuteil in Plato XL. 5. The upright stick h* twirled between Uio palnis of 
the hands. To pradace the desired effect Erm pnesanx^ downwards is reejnired, and 
quick recovery wlieii the bonds reecb the bottom. Smoke comes quickly, but the 
qiark takes a comparatively long tim«. Whoti it does come, it iguites on the 
little lieap of brown dust wbicb is produced by the friction of the two wofxls, and 
te caught on the arrow head laid atlwart beneath the horizontal Bre-stidk. Tho 
Lengnu name of the wood for fire-sticks is 7i4tpin. The tree itself is nhown in 
the baik'ground of Plate XXXV^ lower, left, 

Cofiseriyitiim. (KQ.%x )-—have mentioned that these Indians are eonservative; 
this is flhown by their reluctance to adopt uny new custom. When they are shown 
a new aiul Ijettcr way tif working, a eomnioii reply is, " It isn't better, oor way ia 
tho best,'" or dsCp Tim t way may be good enough for yoa, you are accostomed to 
it, but onr way suits tis best ” For instance, after we liad endeavoured to teatli 
tbein to shear their sheep with shears, the women still preferred to rat the wool 
off with a knife as required* which apparently lias always lieeu their custom. 

JVriiintj {F.Q* xxii).—Tliough there is no knowledge of writing among the 
Indians yet tliey can keep a diary, for m inudi ns three weeks or a month, by 
means of a stick, about the size of a pend), oli^cly notched all round. Producing 
this from bis bag, an Indian can ratoil die evejits of tlio past few weeks with 
acotimcy. ^^len on the march they are accustomed to make certain signs wliich 
their friends folio wing may undemtand, Where tw'o pallis branch off. ii wisp of 
gmas bid aciosa tlie one means that the party in front has gone on by the oilier. 
At an aliandnned village a sign may sonicdiiics Ijo seen: a piece of stick or bauiluxs 
is pbnled in the ground and inclined in the directioii vrhich the natives liave 
taken. In this case distance k also mdicated by a slight holloiv scooped out 
beliind the stick, either long ur short, and the purjwse of tliiur departure is shown 
by ft wisp of rhes-feiither, or a small gmmi on the top, to show that they have 
gone bunting or to ft feast. In cases such as these on ludJitn sliqwH remorkubly 
acute perception in reading whst his friends wish to soy* In hailing a friend 
from a distance, also, though the sounds to an onlooker may Ije but unoafnsed 
noise, yet the Indian will Tinderstoad 

They appear to have no kiiowletlge of the quipn system of keeping a record 
Ilf hbtorieal events by knoltod cords. 

DraicifUj, ftc. (A\Q. Jixiii).—5tf alhove {A\Q, be) for tho representation of living 
objects by iiiimiis of string puzzles of the type of our " cat's cradles." 

OrnftWfail {If.Q. xxlvX’—All thob" ingenuity in the Jecomtive arlo is brought 
IQ boar on tbeir and it is rare lo find two* pipes identically the same (cf. 
Philo XI., it), A pipe ^vith two ho^k ia ticca^ionally seen hut not much nsed. 
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Fn^aks ia che wood are often need to make an original looking pipe. For textile 
i>mameut see above hi aeotion on Wmvisuj {N.Q. vii). Tin* decorobed Tddthli 
[lotUfry shown in PI, XL, 10, la paioloil with hits of resinous '* paoio sanlo," piiul 
onianicntetl witli tint pieiMS id shell stack on wilEi wax. 

Food isv), — AVitli regard toJburf they are depeiideat to a great extent mKHi 

wiiat they can find id the open country. Deer of severid varieties are abtunlant 
ns nlso is the DifTerent apceiea of armadiilo nro also commoo, and fisti, 

crocodiles, and otters are iiiE^t witli in the Btrcnnus, along with anil 

tarFiAeJit), Fish arc obtuiued gemcTAlly by Ibllow'iug Uic water in the ewain].is, 
where they often lie su thick in the atugnont pools that tliey can easily bo caught 
by Laud. Indians abo make a little conical wicker basket about 2 feet high 
(Plate XL, 3), open at liose and apex, which whoii placed over the fish easily eimbles 
the fishfimiAii to catch it by putting his hand through the iioie at the top. In tJie 
Bwniniis and slaillow streams *' Loiitdi" or " mud-fish " (icpuioaipea) are commonly 
found. In the deeper streams, bow and arixiw is often used, and the Tijothli 
Indians, oiler umklug weirs in the stream above and below Bomc deep holcj catch 
tlie fish by diving after them with ji namw net fixed lictwecn two long sticks, 
stringing tho fish on to ii euni round the waist when caught, Spears of pointed 
wire are used for eels and mud-fialji. 

The legtiminous aigafubn i>r ** enroub” (Pjtwtjtrij thd^) and similar tieo-beaiis 
lire common; their fruit is punnJed in wowleu nmrtaiHj mixed with tvater, and 
Intndcd round in gourds; a liandlul is taken out, sucked, aitd put back again ; 
this ia continued till all the hord seeds have been dlvestenl of their sweet covering, 
and tlic refuse ia tlien tlrntwii away. It is not stall a pleasant operation to watch, 
hut it hi said tlmt this method of mastication iLoljia the digestion. 

Mtmt is eaten cither masted or hoiiml, nnd well cooked. 

Milk the native will not touch, nor mnsbrooms, coasidering Liiuni unfit for 
fcKKi. For other superstitions wuth regarti to food tee xxxvii) iiciow. 

Salt is sometimes made from a ileshy plant growing in salt, marshy spots. 
It is burnt, and tlie grey ashes pressed into a lump like a stones A specimen may 
Im seen in the British Aluseuui. 

Tlaiacce {cf. N.Q. I’lart 1, See, 10) is grown in small qmintitics in tho gardens, 
which are generally unfenced, aud a mile or two away from the vilinge, in (inler 
licit the llocka of gouts and sheep may not treiiiplo and destroy them, It ia in 
geutsml use Iwtii with men and women, though oecaaionally an Indian is met witlj 
who docs not smoke; it is imt prepared by being Imiig up to dry in ibe usual way, 
but IS picked, pounded in a mortar, spi'Cud ont to portly dry, and then pressed 
l^etwftui tho haiido into small cakes, which ore tUremiud on a string and hung up 
in the Iioubc. It never turns brown, hut remains a tbtk brownish green, and bos 
a different and softer flavour wlicu compaml with pro|H»rly caronl tobaecoi 

In keeping with his socialUiic iileas («c below XQ, ssxii) an Indian never 
smokfei his pipe out, but pissta it from one to another. It is tiuite usual for onu 
man to produce a pipe, another to fill it, and a thini to light it, and r>aas it on. 
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Tlie pipes weni foitii^rlyof cUy (KQ. s.1 iihov^),biit ate now more yommonlyof 
wood. They are usually deeorntcKl elal>r™tely xxiv aboTe and Plate XL, 1,2). 

^xrilis not pmetised. For tTaditions m tiie nubjocti 
liolow (KQ. ssvii, adjtn,). 

Udiffimts Sdir/it (N.Q. 3£svii).—iL hm lietjii said that no alxirigiiml m® i» 
alisolutoly devoid of a knowledge or idea of somo enpamatui-al Mng or higher 
^itnv^r^ hnt after ten yeats* residenoe among the CliftiK* Tndiaits^ im<] an intimalti 
acquaintar^ce with their biiguago and, customs, one m foiled to tiis couclmsion tliat 
tliej have no conception of a Gi:kL There is, liowever, a marked fear of what are 
called Kilirlihama or spirits. These are snppoe^ to be most genorally seen at 
night, and ore pmeticully I he same as the ghosts of ci^liKed oountrles. No doubt 
tlie Indians eomotimes permndo thonieclvee into the belief that tliey eoo tho elimles 
of dead people* and it ia certain that they ora strongly induenced by suggestion; 
hut more oftem, sduco ghoam are seen at nighty they are proliahly deluded by a 
chance effect of nioonlighij or by a startled aniuml each as tlie rhea, which 
would vanish almost as stioa as seem ’Whiin a person dies* his spirit i& suppose#! 
to haunt hia old home, and for this reason liis relationii and friends invarinbly pull 
flown ihc houm and m a faw hours build a fresh one at a respectful distance. 

Tlie dances described below\ under the heading of Gflinen " b vii), do not 

aeein to have any religious sigtiiEcaiice, 

xrvih).- — Tbeiois a tradition of the creation that from a bote in 
the ground caused by a beetlcj a witch doctor commanded thata nmn and a woman 
should come faitli, and they did so. In this traditiou it is difficult to explain 
the presence of the witch doctor hinisclf; hut the story' may be iucorreetly stated. 

1 liave heard that when the sun sets it is supposed to pass inside tlie eanli, 
where there is another country somewhat aimilEir to this one, of whieii the sky" or 
roof is tile ground that wo tread on^ and whero the spirits of dead people live. 
Thu entruuce to this place was described to me as being far iu tbe west, a dark 
hole trailing ilownwardSj the approficit to which was vary stony and painful to the 
leoL It ia possible tliat, if this story* is tme, it may embedy some lUm recollection 
of the sbsfia or gal lories of the ailver miuca at Potosi or elsewhere, which w^ould 
naturally make a deep impression on m Indian's minfl, but they are so reticent 
with regard to their inner life and thoughts, that it ia very seldom ttiey can Iw 
}>crstiaded to speak on tiiese matters, aud when they do^ one Ims to iliserinunate 
betiivtjca the pialpsbly foolish stories and tlscse m which there may fje some 
rntili. 

To give another iustaiice of w hat I mean, there is a story that beyond the 
Norlliem Lengnas there is a Iriho of Indians who have only tliree toes aud go by 
the name of like-rhea^s-feetr and who can run with more than humon speed 
Tills 1 believe to be ainiply, as one might call it, a ‘’fairy Lflle/' At about tlie 
same time i heartl a story, that away in the north-west a section of the Lengims in 
that part were iu the habit of digging, un rising ground, w'ells so deep that they 
used a bucket and a rope. Tliis, at the lime, 1 put deswu to l^e very posaibly a 
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fabrioation. Jot onr Indiane almost aJwaj'S dig broad and ahallow iveTIs, but after¬ 
wards, in tTavelling to the north-west, T found ft to be tme in uverj’ particolar. 
Tlie wells were on riaiag ground in a sandj soil, about 15 or 29 feet deep, with a 
hole at the top only 2 feet by 2 feet fl inches in diameter, and so tuado that a 
could go down by foot holes on either aide (as I myself went down to see how it 
was mode), and a bucket and rope wore nsod 

They also Iiavo a stoiy that the Indians who live on the old river beds running 
east and west, and dry for the greater jjart of the year, when they got hungry for 
flail, as tiiey say, are aectistomcd to send a specially good blanket by a messenger 
to the far west with the request that the water should lie sent down to thoui. 
Upon Uiis the people there make a fence or dam in the big river with the tniuks 
of trees and so tuni the w-nter into the rciiuired channel, and iti due time the 
hungry Indians see their Ssfu It would be interesting to try und probe the truth 
of this story. Certainly, on the foothilk of the Andes, the practice of dojnming ia 
well known, and wns extensively resorted to even before the Spanish Conquest; so 
tliot it would not he altogether surprisiijg if it were used on a larger soile in the 
way described. 

The I’ilcoraayo River, also, which bounds tJie Paraguayan Clmco on the west 
and south, hag been an object of lantaliiiing interest to geographers for many years, 
on account of the apparent impossibility of following its course, for It is blocked by 
a water-weed where it spreada out into the Patino swamp (after the manner of the 
fludd on the Nile), and also, because there is a greater volnmo of water in Its upper 
reaches than is found at its mouth where it flows into the Paraguay Riven TJiis 
strange phenomenon has been accounted for in various ways, as Iieing rlno to 
evaporation in the great FatiTlo swniiip, or to the ivater being lost in the great 
sandy desert of the Chaco, both of which explanations ore inadequate. The real 
reason H as I believe, that the FUcomayo (Fig, 1) has a delta which comprises a 
large proportion of the etreums flowing into the Paraguay between Istltudo 22^* S, 
and latitude 24^® S. Therefore, the flood waters of the Pilcoranyo, eent down by 
Uie infijdug snows of the Andes, Bnd their slow and tortuous way tlirough many 
channeU to the Paraguay River. Every year, therefore, the Indians on tliese old 
river liods look forward to the flowering time of the gross, because then they ex^ieet 
the water to come down from the unknown west, bringing with it the bit^ fat 
flail which are only fottnd in the deep, freshwater rivers. 

One other interesting story these Indians Iiave, namely, that there is a pigmy 
tribe living in the foreete in the west, shy, and easilj frigbteutid, but good little 
people, and hard workera. They are described as about the si*o of boys of nine or 
ten years old, hut full grown, I believe this atory has been met with in the 
.Argentine territoty, and, if so, it is likely that there is somo truth in it, for uur 
Indians do not easiiy communicate with the Argentine people. 

There are imditioiie or niiuoura, but possibly with slight foundation, of & 
catiiiibnl race in the west, and the practice of scalping, though not in vogue, is still 
not unknown to tradition. 

VoL. XXXt 
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SaperntitioM {N.Q, xxix).—^Then? b deep-rooted mperstitioo with reguni to 
btHltss, over which insects the wiUdi-doctore are supposed to have a peculiar powttr 
(of. N.Q. xxviii above, and xrx below 

Tlie night 1)erore an Indian goes ont buiitiug lie nuty Itt sometimes hCAtil 
clianting alone, vrith his tnttle for an accompaikiment, for several huura Tliis is 
called :yn2^tn^. After a time of raui and wet, when the sun oomea through the 
clouds for a moment,*f have seen an old native pick up a fim brand aud point it at 
the son with an excUmfitiont by my of eucooragement to the sun, as it was 
e.vphunecL 

Wlicn weary of a wot day and when it has cleared up slightly, should 
they see another vain cloud coming up^ one Indiati will say to another, 
'* Iwatakiip,” blow \ or puif! and the other will say " ScIiwa," and motion with the 
hand ms if to push back the rain cloud. 

Great faith is placed in dreams. Tt would seem that the spirit roally is 
believed to be absent from the body, and engaged in acting what is being ikeamt. 
But with regard to all die chias of beliefs or Eiiperstitions w'luuh mny fall under the 
head of mythology, it is almost iiupossibk to detennine accurately what is in the 
Dotivo'a mind, for they arc very reticent in these matters, aud their reticcoce has 
tieen heigh tenet! by die knowledge that die superstition is reganled with disfavour 
liy the mtsaionaries. Moreover, a noticeable point k that a native after telling 
about his customa will nut l<car being queationeil or cross-exam in ed. if he tell his 
Rtory one day, and be asked about it the next, he citlier will have forgotten it, or 
else will ao skilfully stcfer clear of die .Hubject that no aatisruction can be got, oud 
one m left to wonder if them ivas any truth In it lii the drst instance. 

iitt/jic and Wilekfrvtfl ^A'C.xxxX—Witch-doctOK are numerous and powerfuh 
Most Luluitis believe diat they make tlic potatoes, pumpkins, and other plants to 
grow in the gardens; yet although while they live these witch-doctors are endowed 
with aupeniALnral powem, diey arc lielicvod to die os ordiiLaiy men, and arc nut 
credited with any cxccptionfd powers after Heath. Tlieto is probably a ceremony 
of initiation but the secret la jealously guarded. The witch-doctor is supposed to 
Imi'o the power of introducing bceUes into a luan'a atoouich for tlie purpose of 
killing him, therefore when a man fools bis stomach ache, he often iintiginus that 
beetles ore inside him, and he sppuds to the wiieli-ductor of hia particular family 
to cost tbem out The otiiing la generally done at night The man is laid on tlie 
ground, the ivitcli-doctor sits by hia side, and a ring of men sit round. The doctor 
then li^QS to spit on and to suck tlie man’s stomach over the painful iiart, to the 
accompaniment of an excited though uionotOROint chant frciu bis ossistimts. 
Ibrttles ure -aleo used. After some time the doctor produces, os he is sucking, 
a beetle, or a palm nut, or a fish bone. If the i>ntieut is sHiui-consdoua it Ls 
supiicecd that his spirit has escaped and is wandering round waiting to Iw rocallcd. 
This is done in die manner before described, and the symplouia uf returniug 
consciuiisuess are hailed with cheerful relief. A spirit mav also be driven out 
of o patient in the same ivay. The car-disi» of wilcii-doctots are gcuendly factil 
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witli brlglib pieces of glsae or bits of polished tin, and these are said to havo some¬ 
thing to do with the " shadows " or pit-iMftehe. As the doctor leans over iits 
patient the glittering glnas may cateh and rallectsonia faint ligtit, enough to give 
him the clue to his statement that the spiiit lies gone this way or that. Some of 
the witch-doctors probably really believe in their power to cure, though the more 
intelligent among tlteni must Jinowthat they pmctiae conjuring tricks, and work on 
the feelings of the people. It must be rememberstl also that faith helps largely in 
a cure. 

Costojit^ {IflQ, “-EtiqDiette is strictly observed ia the reception of 

visitors. A striag of visitors advancing in Indian file is seen from a (^tancej 
winding towards the village along the narrow Indian path. Discussion inunodiatelv 
oriees as to who they are, and where tliey come from j nnd as they get nearer, 
they may be identified as friends or comparative strangers; if the former, their 
particular friends in the villsgc prepare to welcome them; in any ease should 
tiiera be any food in the village, sneh as potatfjes or pumpkins, or mandioca, fins 
arc stirred up and pots put on. As the strangers come near, the dogs rush out 
and hark, the women chide them or licat them oIT with sticks; and the visitors 
halt a few yards from the house. A cliief maa goes forward sud says a few words 
of welcome or enquiry, such ss "Do yon wish to rest?" the leading women 
of the village then approach, and each woman relieves two or thteo of tJie men of 
their bows and arrows, returning with them to their respective parts of the long 
open house; the visitors follow their bowa and arrows, and are soon soatcii 
on freslily dusted skina under the shade of tlie roof, while a pipe is filled, llghtetl, 
and handed round; and the neweomm proceed to answer questions mt to whence 
they como, w’here tl*ey slept the previoua night, how many days they have lieen 
Lruveiling, and wliat they have had to eat on the Journey. A stronger is not 
expootod to be too effusive, it is quit® the correct thing for Jum to ait almost silent 
for hours at a timm The man are often accoTiipouied by their wives and children 
on these visits, 

A noticeable and cnrioiis liabit is the repetition of speech by the listener, 
especially in leave-taking, ^vhich is mvariahly formal and polite. An Indian 
mdy to leave, with his blanket carefully girded up, and hie bundle of urrowe 
stuck through the Isilt at his side, will come and stand in front of where the chief 
is sitting by his house, and lean carelessly an bis bow, while a conversation such 
as the following may take place, not in a huniwl manner, but slowly and 
deliljeniUdy 

A. J mu gohi^ to leave. 

R Y im nm ffOfitig to leuvff, 

A. I jLUi ^ing by tli*s atmigLt hmkI. 

B. You ft ire going linui^ Uj the ALmight rc*il 

A. I $hfd\ Jileep it m ml 

li. You will fiLcep iLi AQ And ml 

A, Wc ibftll BM Ithli there la ibe 

B. You m ill set tliere iu toe too Hoe and ftn, my word 1 

P 2 
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A. Fine fnti diy wnud i 
R You will fwe piimpkiriB at the viUnge hejoiid, 

A. W« aba]! sec^ etc, ate. 

R Yau will airivc bain* by ibc full ol the moan. 

A. I slnOl arriirei ett PerliijM ws JiUall kill a ile«r Oft ihe aaiwly pntcli. 
R Ferlmps j'on will kill a dMr on the isuuly pateli. 

A. {lr£(A (* aiwiyWi fflV of " wrfl, / miHl goinff") I am going away, 

R Go! 


OovernmfiU (NIQ. isAvi)."We way here glancie at the principles of sooiWisja 
which are su deeply instilled in the minds of tlieae ImlUniB. Unlike many other 
native tribes who have their ehiers and head men, the Lengua natives mie their 
lives almost exclusively by public opinion. So-called chiefs there are. certainly, 
but a better name for them would be “ Father of the Family.” jVs far as I know 
there an? no rites or ceremonies in this comiexion, ttie most intiueiitial man 
natoniUv taking hia place as spokesman or head of the little gatliering. The 
chief ia also expected to provide for liis follower, and in tliis respect he is mote 
like the father of a family tlmn a chief, in the recogniaed sonso of tho word. 
A young chief once said to the Superintendent of the South American Mission, 
*■ Why do yon not jjivu me pnaents ? My follovrers expect nia to give them 
things, and I do so; you arc ray chief, but 1 find you do not give me any presents." 
The luwe intelligonoe a chief Iras, the better he is able Ui provide for his foUorvera 
aud to work for their welfare. Should an iiuiK>rtant question be dwouased u chief 
would hardly venture to lay down the law or any particular point whore his riews 
were likely to be at variance with Ihcsa of his fftllnwera. though he might wish to 
do so; he would find out, by listeuing to conversation, the wishes of tho luiyoriiy, 
mid then cany the matter through as if it was entirely his ow'n idea. A heated 
diacussion is almost unknown; in really serious matters they are very quiet. Only 
twice in four years liave I seen wtiat in England would lie called " a row,” and in 
each case a woman was the subject of dispute. Hie natives are very much 
attached to o a ^ h other and to their own country; in telling tho atoiy of *■ the 
rvodigal Son ” to a Christian native, so tliat he might tell Ins frienfla, T foutnl, in 
spite of repeated explanations, that it was impossible to wake him uiideretanil 
that the elder brother could liave been aggrieved by tho return of the Trodigal: 
iuclj on idea would hardly find room in n tiative'a mind; it would be considered 
such “bud form” by public opinion, that he would not be able to bear the 
disapprobation of his fellows. Tlua feeling is so ingraincil in tbuiu, that it is 
dilhcult to get an Iii^an to compete agtvinst others for a prise which ia to l)t? 
receivctl by only one, Tliose who lose feel hurt because they lose, and he who wins 
feels grieved beiranae the othera are hurL Anger there may be, but it is uauully 
cliiaked over witli amooth woitla; backbiting and slauder come oftorvvorda, as for 
tudUmce w'ith the Nortbern languas or i^nii[)aiia who occasionally visit the 
station to trade. Tliey ore courteously treated while they stay, bm after they 
liAVc gone it is conunon for uu Indian of the district to conie in with the tale that 
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'" the SatiajjAtia^ have l>een utealiwg the i^iamlioca or ptuupkiu& out of your yiadeu 
as they piwsed by'* 

Thi^ Indiana are u nuisamng aiul rditj^aable peoplift^ if Hmy are tieatcfl ii$ 
such- Tlioogli oue may be augrj' with them, expeneace teaches that it is wise to 
keep oiie*s temper, and a quiet reply with a daeli fd ^rca^m in it ba^ more effect 
than a blqjb^terjng ouzamuad; in the Utter the native would properly unike 
no open reply, but ffub^quently would reniark to hia frieails, perhaps with a 
siuiU, "he ia he is angry/* and he would probably be advj^l to 

via it the next; village for o day or two. Should a native I>e lUamiaaed for 
incapactly it h always well to give him aeuinforting rE»sciii for it; to suggeai 
that Ins gen ten at home neods weeding, or that his tether and mother are longing 
to see him again. 

(A* (jf, xli).—(Jhaco IndkiLj cm decidedly immusicu} as we und^mtaud 
music, being quite unable to follow the simplest tunes^ They have, lioAvevor* 
droning cliaiite of their own/ and ii few iiistrnniente with a range of only two or 
three notes. One is a round Hat whistle (Plate XLl, 2, which is worn around tl^e 
ueck (Fig. 1) ; it lias a hole at the top which h held to the lips, while the thtimh 
and fore-finger make the notes from tw^o side holes* A kind of flute is also used, 
mode of bamboo or l)One; as w ell as a small rough kind of vioKu, made from n 
single block of woed, with one string of horse-hairs and a bow (Plate XLT, I'y 
The wind instrument of < 50 w's horn, figured in Plate XL!, 4, is used mostly by 
the Suhiii, IVldthli, and Weateni Lmgims, Mid cither mth or without the roetl 
mouth-piece which ia shown in the figure, ^me ludkiia can blow the horn, 
which is iiseil for signalling in the open country, without InBerting u reoiL Those, 
oil the other hand, who cannot numuge the hom by itedi, insert the reed in order 
to pi^rxlnee the eounci To the Jndian, therefore, the teed stH^ms to Ijc rather a 
inakcHldft tliau m improvement 

(N.Q* xliii).—The Lengua language is of the polyHynthetie order and 
is of the same general formation and character of expression as tho above 

■ lu eba two eJULmplkJs wbldi foUow I can vonch for thir wordfl ; for 1 luiw oft«!tL recited 
tJiiimtu thfl imtiv«fr te tbw Tli* chaut Ims its nuunoit iuterrak, hut they art 

too vA^e bad irregoJaT to lit? ^|itoducoil la our ootAiion. 

I, tAitnl^ at diin^ (tr* 4 n a, 2. LeR^uor chaat, at the Manin^ dAiurt-, 

Suhin Bource), The word upon fmiu a Suhia, or Td^thli saurce, 

wbidi matiL itwa is Uiid, mofois ^ * in H^-cd^a-£ 

Suhiu. 


Ho e ul 


Il4lll44 
Hi^al^A-4 
IM-e^uC-a^dbi 
Ha 4 - hE 


H6 a Mdi yd 
4 hdui >4 
maiul 


a hdni yd 
a blai AtiurHii 
a hdni h£ i a 
m a Mot lii^ U 
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mentioned tribes, tliough in all of tlieiL tha tongue ituoir is diUerent, and it 
is impossible to doss ttisiu as dudacts one of the othec. They du not readily 
incorporate foreign words into their language, lidng in Ibis respect unlike other 
tiative races, wh<* vitli a turn of the tongue will make an iDugltah word their o»va. 
To 0 New Zealander, for instance, a kettle iumedintely becomes a ketarOj but to a 
Lengnn it idways renuiins miikiiuf cirnrhaiHa-yin^Ain, “ a thiug lo boil water in." 
To a Maori, liotae w hoike, but a Jjaigua calls it yaintjthlitiif or " like 

a tapir," this atihnal bdng tlic nearest appioach to a horse that ho had known 
before its importntioti by the Simniurds. 

For tlic uumemla see l>elE>w (j 1 nVftmrfic, Il,Q. lx). 

(N.Q. xlv).—With regard to the origin of tliese Indiana, they 
themselves say that they come from the north-west, and their su[)crstitions rather 
point in that direction, for the Mitch-doctore. in the West ora said to be more 
powerfid than their own. And in tlie wearing of their blankets and string iNigs 
sonic connection may he found with those Indians who were known to lie 
subject to the tloniinion of the Incas four hundred years ago, for hags ulnioat 
identical in paUem and texture Iiavc been found in ancient graves in Peru ; and 
tlm Jadlaua in the West, at least the two tribes thore with whom I have come in 
contact, are able to weave maeli better blankets thou Ute Lenguas. Put any 
Btatonient with regard to their origin must of necessity be most indefinite, for they 
tiave no tradition of the post for tnora thou a man's lifotiine; anil leave no 
monuments by which to trace theif his lory. 

Arehttolo^y {A'C- sivi) —It la said that a port of the district now- inhabited 
by the Lepigims was at one time occupied by another race called Paiitgua, nr 
** people of the river” and this is corroborated by the diseoveiy of atone axes and 
pottery, the preaeuce of which can only be accounted for hy the natives, by the 
theory that the imtteir belongs to spirits or ghost people, and tlint the atones fell 
from Heaven. 

If anting (^.Q. xlviii).—The bow and arrow are the principal weapons; and 
mnee civilixation has brought hoop-iron within their reach, iron iirrow-beads are 
common; theses with their stiff bows, which rerjuire a atroi^ arm to use ivitb 
proper effect, liave great penetration. Tho iron arrow-heed (PL XL, 7) is fixed into 
a wooden socket (6) which in its turn has a point to be iuseitod into a baiuboo 
shaft (c) bound to prevent aplitting. The old wooden barbed arrow-heads (PI. XL, 
8) which are sUU ettenaively umilc and used, need, of eouree, no aoekeb The two 
feothein arc always died with a slight curve, which gives the effect of a screw, 
mul is t}mte sufKcient to make the arrow spin in its jiasssge through the air. It U 
difficult to say if this is done purposely, or whether tho idea has been imndeil 
down till it Itas become nn invariable custom. Most ncrows liuve barbs, but I mot 
an Indian vrho vras traveUing In a part of the country wliore he thought he might 
cluiuce to meet an enemy and he bod provided himeelf with ii bundle of arraws 
witliont barbs, saying they were for liU enemies. If this proves to be the ueiud 
vustoni, as it well mar be, it speaks well for thair cunsiibruto dispositioua Itlimt 
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Imukd frlaU* XXX [X, 2; XL, ly used, for euuvII Jiirtk, by tiitj 

Imys, wlio Legiu to !iaudio ihoit little bows and arrowy at ihtm or four Ycat^ of age. 

The boys also use ii kind of dipg”bt>w, or peUat-bow (Plate XXXIX, 1)* 

Traps are flomatimes used for foxes, end siTing simres for the rhea. 

Ill hunting the rhea^ tlto mtiveft aliiuiat always provide tliemaelves with 
o bilge Imndk of gru^ or with whioh they envelop their head and 

sbnuldera. ^\''itIsEluf this precaution tJiey eould eekloui get ueai- enough for an 
accurate but with it the ustricli appears not Ui notice the approncli of thu 
bun ter. DngK are iiiucli nse^l in huiitiog. 

Poison for arrows luey be known, but is not m general tise, 

Tfvining ii/ Aniniats Ixii).—All kinds of wild ammals are teiued when 

i^ught youngs blit generally revert to tlieir wild state at maturity. 

In/arttiriih {iV.Q, Ivi) is qiuw eonijuon among the L&uguaB; an interval of 
seven or eight years l>enig always obaeivable between dnklreu of the same family* 
Not fiuly are kibies, which nns liotn in ibhs interval, immediately killed, but 
abortion is also practised. The reasoii^ for tiiis ore obvious from the Indian's 
point of view* 

The woman Ime tlie hard work of carry mg food f iuiii garrieti and field* a nd all 
tiie lituisport to do; the Lougufi^ are a nomadic race (p. 281), and their frequent 
moves often entail jouriieya of from ten to twooty iiiiles a tbiy* the woman carrying 
all tim household fumitiiri% pots, water wool and ekiiLs in a large net bag on 
her tittck with a supporting atring round the foi^beaiL In one lumd ahe cnrriea a 
pdm-digger (which is a bar of itotj sharpened at one end* used for gettiug ut the 
Lops of young palms}, sometimes a reed mat, wliich is used as a roof + occHsionally 4i 
cat, a fowl, othei- tame anhiLol, and floated on tlio top, the liaby. The nniit 

walks in fixmt, ciutjmig nothing but his bt>vv and arrowfor be ia tlm food 
provider on tlie journey^ and custom allows bis fTcedoiii from all iinjwedmiftntaf 
although he some times gives his liltle lioy a lift Tja veiling with mtives under 
tliese circumataucea* one is forced U> the coudiudou that il would bo impotable for 
a Motbei' to have more than one young child to cany and to care for. 

The liCiiguas are also excroinely socialistic, and public opinion on the subject 
of a soeaming diild at uigbt is very much the saiuo ns iimong civilized races: 
while it is customary to sucklu children till five or she years of age. 

Again^ tlic child of a gkl whoso first luarriuge le not n success, and w but^ie 
hualmtid deserts her, is generally killed at birth, the mother feeliug that it U the 
man^s part of married life to provide iiieat for them both, and failing the foml 
providei’ she dues not care to 1>c burdened with a chiLdp who may also prevetfi Imi 
from procuring a second huehauii 

It i^ also po^iblc tliat medicine men and the head men of a family may have 
some idea of regulating tlie population to suit the existing food supply ot tboir 
[larlicular district. These are the probable for infauticidei tlmtigli there niuj 

be more reinote cauae^ of wblrh the ludiami prefer to keep Btruugeia in ignorance. 

BiiriaU Iviii).—As death approaches, n kind of t^tupor smuxa) gtiieiully 
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10 overcome ciit^ sutierier^ ami as fndiana ni'e utiwHImg that death should netuolly 
lake [> 1 ace after dark, the dying inau^a end h sometimes puipoBely hastened by 
811 Hc}calion. THs aoems aruel, Lut I believe it la dune out of anppused kmdnm to 
the viotizLL ^Vhen death is duo to causes vvlddi they caiiuut understand^ and 
which they ihoroforeattribute lu oouie fote^n witch-doctor or yikothmi^^ihB IjckIv is 
nintilated at death; the stomach 1 >eiiig cut open, and a stone being Iriaerted^ 
together u ifch some charred boiiea Tins is supposed to secure the victim's revenge, 
l>y killing the oftfetuling witch-doeton 

1 have only seen one burial, tlmt of ii littk girl nine or ten yeai^' oldL 
Dysenter}* was the cause of dealh^ which Utok place about luidiky^ I wasiiway 
at tJie liiue, and though she -iviis mutilat^^d in the ruaimer describedp 1 did not see 
the process. She had been carried by lier faiher to a aliady spot under some trees 
about half-a-inile FTtiin the house, nnil when [ tirriV4Hh was laid down on her right 
slile^ covered over witli a neiv apron of red-and-^white check-pattern. I uncovered 
the face for a momoiit to see if slie were really dead, but iisada no further exami¬ 
nation! for I did not wish to hurt tlie feelings of the parents, w'ho—eBpeclally the 
father—had Iwen very kind to her ditiing her illncas, and I am Cjuite sure that 
atiy thing t!iey may have iloue to her was done accoidlug lo tlieir ideas of kiudueas^ 
[ was sur}>rised that they should have buried her with the new cotton wrapper! for 
they must have valued it ccmsidemhlyp The ground was very hanl, and the grave 
was dug under a tree, 18 inches or 2 feet deep, with room enotigli for the 
cliild to lie on her aide in a slightly doublt>d-up position with the knees drawn ujy. 
When they had tilled in some of the earth, there was evidently a proposal to kill 
the childH favourite dog for interment above her, but in deference to my presence 
iL was not done. I Indieve it vviis *iot billed afterwards. A woman who was 
sitting near produced a ball of wax, and stuck a few snake's teeth in it^ willi the 
retnark, ** TFV will take core of our frieuda" ; this waa pke^ by the gruvc-aide, 
hut whether it waa put in afterwatds or uofc I am unable to say. The child'e skins, 
petticoats, and other efiects were afterwards burnt close by, and no moniid ur mark 
wa8 nmde lo shoiv the position of the grave. 

Aritkfndic bt). — Tlie Leiiguas can count without mudi dithculty up to 

twenty, luaingp of course, their dugcis and Beyond that comes " imiuy/' and 

if a y&ry large number Is required, the hairs of the head ** are called into retiui- 
si Lion. TMu ma "one/^ and ojiiV " two," aie uppareutly root W'ords; the neat appear 
to depend upon them, and on the liundik for '* three," appears to be 

made by thtjse two words joined (3 = 2 + IX Four is " two aides alike.'* 

Fite. V—^ One haniL" 

8i »:—“ Arrived at the other band one.** 

Seven t—** Arrived at the other baud two/* and so on. 

Ten *—"Finished the hanik" 

Bteren : — Arrived at the foot one.” 

” jVmvod at the other foot 
yWfiiy^ Fitibhed the feet."" 
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lxYii)L—Severn] gauies ^pimr to lie imivei^sal among these tribes. 
A chamct4^tic game, represented in Fkto XXXVIIJ, 1, is mUcd ^ H^Ulwa" and! 
ie mncli on the same principle as our race-games played with dice. About twenty 
holes are scooped out in a semi-circle on the groiindp about 4 to € inches long and 
4 incliea apart^ One round hole deeper than the rest is in the centre, and this 
i:epre3ent$ a well or deep stream of water,, in which Uie pleyeis may he “ drouned 
aud so put out of iiie game. Tlie dice are four pieces of wood, round on one side 
and rtttt on the other. Two are held in each lumd, mid brought ainurtly together, and 
then me swept oS the under Inind oti to n smooth piece of hide. Even numbers, 
tint or round, score varionaly, and allow another throiv; odd nuTubei's {^ve tJie next 
man Im turn. Tho scoring is done by means of arrows stuck in the holes^ and as 
they are not good at counting, this ^w^rt of the game appears mther complicated m 
mi observer- Ilut to the plnyors it iippcnis fascinating (though only indalgtHl in at 
one season of Hie year) for the sibilant “ Mj- of tJie pkyera and the click of the 
dice os they toss them down may be heard for lioura togetlier. An element of 
gaiubhng is appiiretiL iu tlm game, fur l^ads, aud other small arUel^ of appand^ 
frequently cliaiige hands. I believe tliat tins game is meant to reprcseiit u vror 
party on a raiding expedition, for little liita of wood or stick, pluced in several of 
the small holes, are said to be g^itdeus or patches of uumduKait pumpkin^ or 
[Kitatoea^ wliidi are supposed to Ije d^troyed by the enemy, w'ho plays iiimself into 
one of ttii! lioles and tlirows out Hie conteuts, Tlie players take sides, and the rule 
is to pieeeed from one end to the ether of the d)u of holes and back again. 

Tlie gams of lioekey appears to he indigenuus amongst tliein^ but it is liard tu 
discover any rules in the general smumble for tlie ball I liave seen a goal at each 
tmdj composed of a pile of stieka heaiied up, and aai many m forty men pkj'ing in 
one game, Qiuuiig tlie Suhin* 

Witli their tum of thought, ouu could liardly expect complicated rulca amoug 
these Indians, for Hie idea of keen livalry of c^impctitiou aeems to hud no place iu 
tlieir ideua except in wrestling, at wliich lioys suid men are very adept. 

A sort of hattledoi^-aud-^hutHecock is played liy tlie children, who use thoir 
hands for tho bat; the f-huttle^ock is a doubled-up wiap of ccm-cob leaves^ tightly 
tied round to form a knob, with tho loose cuds cut square, and two or three long 
rhea fcathem inaoried. These will carry u longer dktanoe thou out Badmiutou 
slmttlecock. 

Tops are known mid used, but vvhetlier they mic indigcuous or not it is hard 
to say. The doll shown in PL XL, 4, is merely a mmll unaltered bone dres^d up 
in rags. 

Cliaeu Indians are very fond of feasts, and any occasional abundance in thdr 
food Bupply is eagerly welcomed as tin excuse for one. 

Dances form a prominent part in Uiosc feasts^ and of these dunces there iut; 
lour or five difierent classes— 

(I) That called Ayttiyo. ia the nio^ commoii It generally corumeucea at sun¬ 
set, bating through tlm night, mid the next day and night, and ooneludhig at the 
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follo^viiijr cJiiwij. Tlic which gi?e€» tlie names to tlio Teml, h a gounl mttle 

Wlicii oiiccs started the rattk is supjJCtjM.*ti not to till the fe^t is over. Motxj 
niniiE4:!mei:kt is coDueeted vi'itli this least, and no superstition, as forint is known. 
1'he meII siand round in a ring and sway their bodies witli a alight motion, as they 
licint time with the mttles, while thi* ehanting ohoms ‘rises and falls. TJiu women 
join in occasionally, dancing behind with their hands on tlia nien*3 belts* 

(2) Tlie women also liav* a sepanrte dance of their own^ w here they appear 
to protect a yonng girl from evil spirit# who twine in tmd ont, in line^ ottering 
shrill cries (PL XXXVll, I: XXXVIII^ 2). The boys who represent these evil 
iiplrita 01% ilreaaetl np in iliea-featlien^ and wear a ba|^ over their 

(!l) The Yanrtatm is ii long at wliich niarriiftges are contnicted and 
during which all the other dances may take place. 

< 4} The ^Vainl^i k so colled from the Wahikya" pott wldeh^ eonverteii 
into a drum by meom of a piece of leatlter tightly atretelied over it, is lieaten like 
a dm III thfoughucit this i^rticular feast. 

[5) The Maninff (= circle*^] is a serii^ of short song-dances wliicli Hioy Uiku 
idace at dther of the above, For the songs ut the mmimj tlance, m above 
p. 20lt m 

Coni^id with /^ices {KQ. Iscxiv),—It is too aoon yet lo eummanl 

definitely on tiio eObet of civilization on the Lengiiu Indiana. In many ways 
ibey are umlQubtedly ujwn to good infinenc^ Morality, for instance, which 
is gimemily so low in native races, ia with them iso high tlmt they compare favour¬ 
ably with all hut the Iiighor class of the civilized Spaiikh-!?]teakUig iiopulation, 
tlmir neighbours over llie river. Of eonrse there k room for improvenieiiLT but in 
teachings fgt- instance, tltat a man shoidd only have one wife^ we are ompliiisiziiig 
their otvo miwiitten law or ouBtoiiL At the station of tiio S^mth jUncrican 
MksionaTy Society, h marked improvctnenl h uljieert'ed in the maiinors and 
behaviour of the Indians who are reflideni there. They become open and frank, 
clean and amarl in their i|umk |o leani and deijendable. 

It is not to be expected that their nouiodic luibit^ w^auid be cast oh' in a day: 
a generation would bo short in w hidi lo eilfect? aueh a change, and it is found wise 
w hen they get or dull, after a moulli or so of contmued nettled occupatfoiif 

lo chtuige their work, or to let tlieiii visit their friends for a lima. Tliey are mjt 
oncotiragcd at tlie miBsiyn stations to alter tbdr style of dross, tliaugh tlisy them- 
aeh^ca are delighted to throw olf thdr heavy ivoollen hlankelSt niid to don 
European shirts and tromsorsv Yet these do not lieconie them so well, umd aiic less 
heallby. Indeed^ the wmrbg of tlie Icft-off ulotlmig of l^aniguiiyatis iHscotiieu a 
source of actiial danger to them, on accou!i|: of infecdous discaseii, from wlUcbi 
among tbemHeIve$, Uiry are remarkably free, Tltose Indians whogp and live at 
ikc “ tkittst/^ as the banks of the great Paraguay Hiver aits esUc^b hroiight in 
coaiacr with iljat duliu^fed form of cwilization wdiich everywhere <ibtaio» on the 
l)orclen« of u new comitry, and mpidly pve way before its evil iiiflneiif.%. Uriuk, 
of course, in the foiiu of tlie comujon oaiui-nmi* phijs hivoc amongst tlicni. 
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ure Bometiiiies blmued for peoetrating into new countnes, bni 
their infloeiice for good on the iintivea amongst whom they have settled in the 
Chaco, when these en> compered with the raw materud. or with tliuae who ei-e often 
met with iu the town, cenuot for one mocctent be doubted. Yet At the same time 
it u)uet be confessed that by their very good works tliey have {daced an oletaclo in 
their oati path, and in tiiat of the faturu welfare of their converts. h'iftQen years 
ago no FAragnayAiis would enter the Cliaco, tinlees well ariued and in large 
numbers. Now you may travel in all parts onarmed, and alone, if you wish it, 
with only native companions, In ceueequence of this, which is the effect of the 
British missions, the country is new being filled up rapidly with ruraguayan 
sattleis, who have but a poor inBueiice on the native life and character. 

The I’aroguayan Government having sold every' acre of laud in their part of 
the Chaco, there b no provision whatever for Indian reserves, and on Indian Las 
no more social rights, untU be is baptised, tliaa a tiger or otlter wild beast, and ttiis 
is the light in whicli ho is generally IodIeimI upon iu South America, 

The British public does not appear to sympathize with the comhinatiDn of 
Industrial with Misaionary work, and seems to consider that the Gospel alone 
should be sufficient enlightenment to enable ou Indiau to find his level in the daily 
increasing strife of race and creed But to an unbiassed observer it is evident 
that if DO means can be taken to prevont tlie increasing infiox of a debased Ibrnt 
of cdvilization whose chief ogeut ts mm, it win not be many generarioua before 
there are no more Chaco Indians to discusa 


Platen XXXV, XXXVE, XXXVU, XXXVIII luid XXXIX, 1, oiv from blocks 
kiniUr lent bj tlic Saudi Amerioui MiasionaTy Societf, 
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THE NATH'E TIUBES OF MAKTPUE, 

Bv T. C. H0BS05J, 

[I'^LESKyrEd lOni TJel'emekr^ IDOL] 

MAXirra is frbo foreign, tlie Hiitdiistiiai imim for the country whioli th^ iieojili? 
Llioiaselves coll the Mcitfiri /^t-^iAvthe bmiul lniid of tliij Meitiieis. 11 le lUinrie4H> 
<!iiU it Kutha^ or Kas?iay, while the Bengalis anti aill ii Mofftm — 

a variant on its Naga oanjo JfrWi or J/iAtj. 

Hie Meitheis themoelvc^ lutvc—ssince theiT eortvemon to Hiiidiiiam—put 
forward a daim to decent from Arjim^ one of the Pandava^^ who once visiterl 
the voUey and, like many a foreigner since, jnnmed a woman of Eiie eonniry 
who became the once^ttiess of the face. In support of this claim they point to 
ati uhArote po^^suge in the AlaMMamL We may safely reject this elaim "becaim* 
t!ieir o\vti records prove Lliat prior to the advent of Tliiidu missionaHes in the 
l>egiiiitiiig of the eighteenth century the I^feilliois were very much wliat the 
hillmen are to-day, only with a greater amount of material civilisation luid 
cult tire. The laugnage is unmistakably allied^ and that closely, to ths Chin^ 
Luseh Knki diolecta The people ore in feature fjf the Mongoloid type and in 
no way res4mihle the Aryan or Aij'aniaed peoples of lUndnfllam^ Among iJ1 the 
hill tribes in State is current a tmclitioo which dcciorGS the Knld to be descended 
from the eldest of three brothers The yonugeat brother is the iinccstorof the 
Manipuris and the descendants of the middle brotlior are tlie Nagofl. In one or 
two Taugkbul villages, side by side with this tnuhtion, I liave huord a stof)^ 
w-hiuh brings the Naga$ from the volley whence tliey emigrated to the hills 
because they found the heat and the mosquitoes quite unbearable, 

HAiiiong all primitive peoples the holder of the kingly ciffice is a pcrsciii of 
the greatest importauce and ioteFOsl- 1 hope to show ilmt Manipur m nu 
exception to tliis rule, and my notes will mainly deni witli the mystemns and 
interestiiig ideas and ceremonies coimecied with the pfjsltioii of the king in 
Manipur. Hie word for king imdf seems to mean ** the psTsoii \vho 

limy do the thing be wiU^aud is a very apt word to use of a being who h regardtid 
imd addressed as one but little inferior Us the gods themsehm 

1 do not know, and I have not becD able to djscoveiv ^han or by xvhoni waw 
started the belief that the rule of successbn to the throne of Manipur wtos that 
of brother aujceceding to brothel. The records dbclose a very dilTenml state of 
things. If tliere w^as ln■^y rale at alk it was that of primogenituie, modifieil veiy 
considerably by the theor)' that might is right Hiere ia, bowevci', u good deal of 
inter^ting uiysbuiy^ alioui the aucueo^n of Garib Nawa^ or Pamheiba, whose 

* Pur plijinoi tnira^aitaiietitB of the MciLhciH w«j Wuxldelh •foMrt*. At. 
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pmleoo^rwas Chnnii Eangba.who coitucttxd with Hindiiiam and linflll}' revertwl 
bo his pristine creed. It is said that in ti dream nr from a prophecy Charal 
iConglia learnt that he was destined to he slain by hb: own son. He determined 
to avoid his fate if pofisibla, and therefore whenever one of liis wiv<^ presentwl 
him with a son and heir, the balre mis promptly put out of the way. It fell out 
that the priiiei^ud iSaiii was delivered of a mu at a time when the llaja was awny 
on an expedition. A stillboni dnld—a boy — the son of one of the Baja's slaves, 
was show'n to the ivoild as the royal babe, and the living infant was stealthily 
eonveyett by night to a lirnga village in tho hiUs. where it was ieare<1. In the otutree 
nf time, Oiurai Rongbu iliscovcrcd that he liad a living heir. He then invited all 
the Noga cluldi-en of the age of ills ton, to look on at tome boat races. Tin?}' 
were treacherously massacred, lait tile young prince eoniehow msnagied to 
escape. A little later, Chnral Bongba came across his sou, oud, struck by tlie 
lad’s intelligeTice and all uuwittiiiglT naajde him one of his pardon 

ftttendaJitw, raiiilieiba then hoani of the prophecy and of 1iig royal origin, ami 
succeeded in killing or i^ay accidentally and in ignomnee kilJeci liig father 
wheia they wt^re out hunting tof^tiier. Famheiba, too, was in his turn killed by 
hitt Eou Ugot Slink Hie STaga village Maikel, which in thtH traslitiou ia said to 
liave afforded BheltcT to tJie prince, was given the privLloge of precedence above 
Jill oilier iTaga villager on the day when the groat annual Naga aports are held, as 
a roword for their protection and help. This village lias a momtniental wtone 
wliiali they say marks the phtco whence the coninmn ancefitor of Lhe Nagas. the 
Manipuria and ihe Kukis, emorgecl from the ^farkneua Iwlow, 

An o^iucated Manipnii once told me when wn were diseoasiug tliia story tljai 
there was another legeiul that the son of Paklioagba, the Exiiike king, the aenii- 
divine ancestor of tho royal clan, unwittingly killed hia father, iiiistaking him for 
u snake. For tins reason, the taint of parricide dings ever to the royal house of 
Manipat. Among the Tangkhul Naga3> when a son marrii^, his ^niroula ami the 
reet of the family have to move out from the old house and huiid tiioniselves a 
house aomowbere else. TliLs nile too applies to the snecessioD of cettalu hoiedituTy' 
village offices which are now-a-rkys sacerdoLal irather tljan reguL 

On the restoration of Gurusliani, the repitiseutativc of the lineage of llarih 
Nawu^, it was found neueasair to iL^ociute with lum in the kingly oUke hia 
younger brother Jai Singh, hacause, ao tradition auys, Goruahain was a cripple and 
thcrefoie not altogether Bt to exeteise royal functions which theu now incliule 
a good deal which in more elaborate societies are resenTd for the priest. 

The coronation of the iJaja of Manipur is by aU accounts an imposing and 
Int'ereating affair. Tliere are in Manipur seven dans, four of w hich own kings, 
titles even now of coosidetuble dignity but histoiically survivals frujn t^he time 
when these dans still presei^-ed tlieir iiidepcudenee. Hie Angom Niugthou, or 
king of the Angoms, k geiiondly* hy some accounts he must be, a rekiive Jjy 
marriage of the Meithei Niogtheu, and onstom demands that lik i!ororiatJoti shall 
precede tliat of the Eaja by a few‘ dajna. 
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Tiic Rrijn and his go to their eoTouation ckd in a c«5stniue which, btiL for 
tli€ greater eumptuoiiflneas of the royal appard, b that of the Kabnt Nagaa. The 
Kajd ia always attended by one or two \£aaipuriE wearing N^ag^ coatnme, and in 
the royal endoaiire is a hoiiee built iti Naga fashion. Tiie state head-dress is 
mlonietl vriih a pretubemnee somewhat like the curiaiis horn into which the 
Marrin" Nagas wind their hair, Wrest1era> too^ when perfoitniiig before the Raja 
(ijOid only tlieu) wear a pagri done up in this ctiriotis way. 

To retuni to the oorenation ceremony. With gi'eat solemnity the Raja 
passes between tw'o massive stone drugons wbieh stood (they stand no more) in 
fropt of the coronation lionseL Somewhere ineido this bullciing was a roysteHous 
cbanilwr oontaimng a pipe winch led, so men said, to the depths of u cavern 
below vrbene dwTlla the snake gotl, tlie deified ancestor of the royal family. The 
pros{>erity and length of the Raja'a reign were belicv^ed to depend Mpoti the 
length of time he could manage to sit upon the pipe enduring the fiery breath of 
hb forafather in tho place below, troubles wore not over with tim ordeal, 

for outside were gathered the SDotlmjcrs and wiae men of the country, who 
carefully watched where and on what stones he trod as be passed out. Thus they 
know the fortune of the reign. 

In }!klanipur they have a noteworthy system of keeping c^iupt of tJie years, 
Radi year b named after some man^ who—for a consideration—undertakes to bear 
the fortune good or bod of the year. If the year be good^ If there be no pesrilenee 
and a good harvest, he geta presents from all sorts of people^ and 1 renieiaber 
hearing that in 1898, when tlio cholera was ut its worst, a deputation came to the 
Political Agent and asked him to punish the name giver^ as it ^vas ob^dous that he 
was reapousible for the epidemic. In former tinica he w ould iinvegot into trouble. 
Sometiinea a special i^rcmony W'ss observed by which a eruninal obtained a 
rmnifsion of hbs punishment by taking upon bimBoir the sins of the Raja. A largo 
scailold was erectad and on the upper story the Raja and Rani bntbed. Below sat 
the miuinal anti bia wife receiving the royal ablulions. After the bathipg 
operatiens were finislicil the pair below were given the old soiled Tuitnont of the 
purified people abovc^and these carried with them the sins and the guilt of tho 
royal conseienecsi 

In Manipur the prosperity of all dassea depends on the strength and the 
regularity of tlio rainfall, and wo Qq4 Iheretore, that in tho vulley and in the hills 
there are mupy rites and eeremoules to eeeure n proper roinfalL In Munipur 
where Hindoimn prevails, deq^ite the prolonged existence of the earlier rdigious 
syatem^we find rain ceremonies with Brahmizis as the chief agents^ and other more 
primitive ceremonies Hi which the representatives of the primitive religion preside. 
Indeed, I have fottml that whenever %ve find a ooreujony exclusively in the bands 
i>f ihe oiniJeiJf or piba^^ the minietmots of the curlier ByatoJii, we have to deal with 
a survival from pne-Hiirdu times. Where min is wanteii, 108 girls milk lOS cows 
in the templu of Govindji, the incarnation of Kristma niosl ijopulor in Mniiipur. 
If thisiaU}^, the women throw tiicir fUow.-|K)nndeTii into the nearest potil^andut the 
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tlwvl nF night take their clothes off ariii ploiigli. TJiese nra ceremonies known in 
fnilia, in Behor, wliore too, ns in Manipnr and among tbs Kahui Nagas, men 
IMirfoetly node wnmler ahont at night alloMring theuiacives tlie\ridest extra^-aganoo 
in the way of abusive language that onentnl imagination can run to, 

Surely tlm rain-gotls that sleep or are careless of mankinil will listen to these 
hrles of woe; but if these nrlihees Fail, the itaja> aluuoat a deided person liiinsdf, 
and t!ie ilesoeudatit of a senii-divino hero king, must play bis part and save liis 
}jeop]e. tie may, like tha common henh attempt bo move the obdurate powers tu 
pity Ills soiTOM' and inglorious nakedness. He may leod a proonssion to Xong- 
maichiiig, the great hill that rises sboer and steep from Lhe plains east of the 
capital, wlicre he tnnst perform a magic min’Compalling rite, transferring water 
fruui one spot to another and woralupping a quaint stone rrblch is bellevod to have 
a iu}-BU!rirtufl cimnection vvitli the rain, and aocordiog to inisginativo people in 
ehajjed like an umbi'elJIfL Every year u great proeesaion worships at this hill, hut 
its special efhcaay depends upuu tlie presence of the lUjo. Etiquebto requires tlmt 
a special vocnbulaty shimld be usetl in addnessing the Baja, who is in all matter& 
regarded as aorai-divine. His children am all called straa or golden, an adjective of 
great sanctity, and even his giund-cbildren are called the god-liko. 

The Meitiicia are divided into seven exogojumifl elans, and there is a good deal 
of evidence to show tliat at least three clans have disappearml. The heial of the 
clan enjoys a peculiar position. life pcrforuis acts of worship on behalf of the dan, 
and represents it in all matters tlmt pertain bo Qis jmisdktion of the greater gods, 
not Hindu deities, hut the great nature gods of the older ndigioiL The head of the 
family manages the relatlnua with i.lie lesser deities, while the head of the house 
looks after the interests of the house god. Before a saerihee of any sort the jtitm, 
or I lead of tlife dan, luitst become spiritually pure. Vexatious, indeed, ore the 
tnany restiictions bo which he must submit. Ail the dans worship a tribal deit}' 
who is very obviously the eponymous ancestor. Each of these tribal deities has 
his apeeial flower, fruit, Bali, and auimal, whicli (and no otliera of ilieLr kind) are 
acceptable offerings. 

Hi ere is a tabu object to each claD. lii one case only is it an animaL In two 
caaee each it is a tisli or a bird or a vegetable object Should any member of tlm 
dan touch the forbiddeu object, he is soppoecd to become speedily afUicted with 
some mysterious disease. Special tabus can IjC createii. A tiiau ouce fell fre^m 
a jmugo tree and was IdUeii The pilxt of his clan then declared tliut particular 
Uneo to be '* sacred to liLs dansmeot and none of them ever now come near it. 
Near Implial, tlie capital, arc two fine peepiil trees, henoath which, according to 
tradition, lie the bones of the Moirang tribcsuion who fell in the great dectalvo 
battle which nearly five ccntuHca ago ternuu&ted thdr struggle with the Mdthels, 
No mail of the Moirang tribe will, to ilJs day. dare to walk betweGn them. 

All the. p£ia»ea over the bills to Mauipur arc eroivned with alx>des of tlu? 
hill-spirits, who protect and tielp the wcaiy traveller. Maaipuris as well «s Nagaa 
deem it wrong to pass these sijota without laying an oflbiiug of rice, or ttecasionaUy 
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a pice or two. i^pon the stone which marks the aboik of the srpiritv Ther regnrtJ as 
very sacred the groves of treen* which here and there are footid oa the top of bare 
knoUsi Many a tale is told of the toaligoant that dwell in the deep iwol^ 

of rivem Tliere is a profonnd belief in vanipii?es—^i-n^ chahk —things thatpas tlie 
name shows, eat live people, and dwell in dark secluded glades The Manipuiia 
attach great importance to omen^ and soothsaying of all sorts. Groat 

raverence ia paid to the AlaibiSr women who are specially devoted to tlie worship of 
Fakhongba, the snake personification of the apotheosised ancestor of the royal clan. 
When the snake appears in a tiny sliape, all is well with the State, His head la 
golden in colour and is shape<l like Hint of a faitil 

Exclnding the Brahmins as the priests of a foreign cult, we find that the 
sphere of infiuencenf the pito, the head of the dam ia strictly religions and shaiply 
separated from that of the maiba^ who ticals ordy with the magical side of the 
aupematural and is often a speciaiisip having become tliu doctor of the commimit)', 
I rc^jard it as probable that in former times somo form of Ancestor worebip 
practised in llanipur. The rccorda aay that the conversion of Garib Nawok m 
Hinduism was fi^Uowed by the ejEhmoation ami cremation of the liOnea of his 
anocfitom. Is it possible that the Manipiirie arep in a way, right when they .$ay he 
did this bccaime he revered his anceatora, and was convinced that, although diey 
Jiad not know n Hinduism in their liveSi they had yet a clienee of immortality in 
the Hindu heaven if thmr pious descendant were to diapoae uf their remaui^s in tlie 
Hindu fashion. 

Tlie Xaga trilxta in Manipur are all divided into exogamons groups which are 
said to derive tlieir orijpa from brothere or near relativea. the epoujunoas Ancestors 
of the hhet or group. Ildatioaship is reckoDcd by male ognatie descent and the 
rule of exogamy is strictly followed. 

When a child is bornp both parents renuiin in siscliLsion and are considered 
itncleau for a poriocl wbieh variea from five days to a njonth. Some trib® insist 
on ft longer iieriod of scclusiou when the clidd is a boy or for the firet-bom child 
whatever its sex. It is generally usual to give a child a name, some sort of n 
name (not necessarily or by any means the uaiuc which it is to bear through life), 
iis soon A9 it is boni, because a child without a name is parfcicnkrly !kbb to be 
annexed by some wandeiitig iiouieless spirit, of which there are plenty aliout. 
l>iie tribe, the ll 4 irrings> doea not ghne individml or iiartScular imniea to the 
uhildreu, liiit has a rule by which the eldest son is Cftllcil Jloba, tlie second son 
Tewa and m on. girls as wdl iis boys having names fixed for them by the priority 
of tlieir birth. Nickuamea from some pcrBomil peculiarity serve to diatinguiflh 
tlirm, lint if At any time in later life the pareuta fancy a special name for a child, 
tbe}^ may change the uome if they can afford to provide a and thirty jars 

itf ritxs beer with free ratiens of salt and rice for the ealeitainnioiit of the whole 
rommunity, Sometimes the hick of the name prepoaed for a child is osceTtained 
by conoid ting omens or by having regard to the ^lareut's dreauia. 

Among all the triboa, it b cu^tomuty for the husband to pay a price for his 
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bride to Im Sometimes die price ia fistid bj custoiii. but. muoog Uie 

Kiikis the rank and status ot the bride's [aoiUy are factors of considerable 
importance in Easing the Indy’a prica Should a couple nm away togetbeip some^ 
but not many tribeSp insist ou turning litem out of the village altogether^ but ui 
most coses they aie only forbidded to enter the house of the girl's parents until 
the price lias been paid tc^ether with somothiug extra by way of Eub, 

Among the Kukia and Taiigkliul Xagas is found wdmt may be I'l^rded os a 
survivid from the times wlien w^omen were syateBJaticiilIy captured and miule the 
wives of diefr eaptora The bride is escorted to the bndegrooiu's village by a 
posse of young men of her dau or tribe. They meet and wreatle with the 
ctiMupioufi of the bridegroom's ^ilhige, Tticy believe that the longevity of the 
bride and l>ridegroo!o depends on the succor of their friends in this friendly' 
contest Thera are other villages wdiicli obseirc this custonip but only wdieu Iho 
bride comes froui another village^ never when she comes from a different group in 
the Kamo village^ In the case of tlie Kukis and the Kabul ^agas, when a man's 
wife dieSj he has to pay her parents or their heirs a fixed sum which is called the 
price of her bonest This price is the saiuc in amount os that originally given at 
the time of the marriage. 

When the eldest of a family of brothers flies, leaving a widow, the Knkss 
make the yuimger brother many herp but the elder brother may not take the 
widow of his younger bmther. 

All the hill tribes bury' their dendp but in the case of a llFi|a or specially great 
and iiilliieutial man* the Kiikis havo a rather unuriiial method of disposing of the 
body. They place the body in a hollowed trunk of a tree, plaster it earefiilly 
with mu<h then coiTj'it tlirice muiid the village, and tliem auiid tJie wailings of 
the women, ihe tioiw of gongs, cymbals, Loms and gnnSp deposit the box upon a 
fsnr/iflM or raised stage. To dispose of the products of JficoiU|M^itiou, they msert 
a bamboo pipe leading from the box to the eartk After a tmjuih or sOp they 
wrap the bones and akull in a new cloth and bury thenr lYovision tifts always to 
be made for the comfort of the fleecascti in the world hereafter* In earlier tiiuea 
slaves were put to death, nowadays fat onunala only ara slaiiL The clothes w^oin 
by the man in lifCp hLs weapotia and implomentSp are buried witli him* Tliere is 
never the same degree of claboTation in the funeral ceremonies of Tvoraen as in 
those of the mem 

Special niles exist for the buried of special eases of deatli* Women who die 
in^ or from the eOects of chihlhirflip those who are slain by an ciiemj\ iir are 
killed by a w ihi or who ^lie far from their home, of cholera or some disease 
or who elmnoo to faU from a tree and are kilJedp are reguidefl as iXMuliarly 
unfortunate in their dtyilhs aa the manner of their end k*tokenK tliat they owe 
their fato to the biiatiUty of some powerful ami maliguanl *spirit. The graves of 
the dead who die in the ways I Imve Guumereted, are dug by a special ckss of 
peoplCp some times only by the oldest men and women, and in some onlv by 
the near male relatives. Their graves^ too, are nearly always apart and away from 
Voi^ XXXL X 
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the graves qf tlie ordiniiiy dead Amotig the Tangkhiil!, if hen a nuwi ia killed by 
a tjger, they kill a hunting dog ntad put a filiorpened tliorn and a streug sjicar in 
the graT6, that the deceased may have a helper and weaporis to defend liimBall if 
he should ehance to meat with a spirit tiger on his wy to heaven. In another 
Cfv&e^ for three nights after the burial of a man who has l>aen killed by a tiger^ his 
brother or some near male rolative keops wateh and ward over tlie gtuve* lest the 
tiger oome A man, too, who has been kilU-d in war is buried outsido the village 
on the side opposite that where hia enemies live- 

If a wottiiiu iliea in childbirth, find tlie child survivffii^ it is or was cuEtomary 
among the Kabul Xagas aiul funong the Kuki Lu^i tii1»es to bury the living 
infant with the mother l>ecause the child is &e> obviously posses^ued by an evil spirit 
that it& instant removal is 

Among scveml of theao trihoa is found the custom of secluding for a period the 
inmiktcs of a liouf^ where aif animal has ynuiig nr has diecl. The peiiod ot 
Reclusion rnries greatly, iis a rtile it is moat for u cow and lesst for a dog. Nearly 
alt of them treat the cat with Roina respect^ at least w\im a oat (lies, it is wruppod 
lip in ti cloth and buried nuiid bmentotions in a grave dug for it by the old 
women* 

llicre arc muny intcrofltiiig proliihitionsp ordinfinccSp and regulations areong 
the liill-folk. There is one Wilage^ onea the powerful head of a verj’ large group, 
which believes itself to be deacended from a lady of a porcine figure. It, and the 
linger eulKirdinato to it, arc therefore forbidden to entof the pig. Hie Tangkhiib 
never eat goat in their own vilbges, because they thiuk they woold ron the 
immiueut ri?k of mndnesa, and all aorta of ifinessr lndLH!d^ more than once have 
1 lieeii told that they look on gemts find their kids ns very himinii^ TlicRe ore 
general prohibitions, hut there arc apccial rules for chiaiftya of jicrsons, ani! for 
individual coses as well. The seale of diet allowed hy custom to the or 

religions liead of the vilbge is always eKtremely limited. TJie savoury dog, the 
tomato, the mur^hi, are forbidden to liinu l-nmarried girb are not allowetl to cat 
dog, or in some cases the male of any kind of animal, while nobody knows ilic 
iiwfnl ntiarortuiirs that uw^ait iho woman who wiien about to iHBcome a luotlier 
should efti bear. If a man is wealthy enough to feast hb whole viUage, and ereet 
a memorial atone, he is entitled to 1)CCCiuo siibjeet to the mmo dietary disabilities 
aa Clio ffjLtnimhunL Tie weara the same special clothes, and for the apace of a year 
ttC lesat he must not use a drinking hom, hut miiat take his daily drink from u 
Tjainlioo cup. So la it tknt lliere, as here, Uierc are penalties on grvatiieBs. 

All sorts of tliiiigB cause these i»eriodfl of seclusion to oeeur- If the village is 
burnt, if they lose a uiembot of the Wlloge in sumo remarkable way, if a wonmn 
dice ill childbirth, or if there l>c an cpidamjc of aickiicsSi the ffkcnmthwm orders tlio 
vithigepiteB to almb. In fket;, whenaver an event occurs which mterests or 
alarms the comm unity an a whole, espeejaUj' if it tie espliimhle only as a 
manifestation of some flupcruatural jntlncriee, n periDd of seclnstun k necc^fiiity- 
Tlie village gates am shut and all strangers^ who at the time happeu to l)e inside 
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th^ are neceBsarily refneed If hj ijmdvertetica a mail sliould 

violata anjone of the mnnj’ rules that must be observed on these oceasions^ he has 
to pay a fine, generally to provide a substantial repast for the village elders. 

The ghmnctbura of a Naga village has a good ileal of indirect authority^ in 
virtue of Ida power to close the village and to declare a ^hmTUi. There are of 
course annual festivals, when the stmnger that is within the gates may not go 
forth, and the friend that is without must stay outside. TJiese me feativak 
connectetl with the cmps — licfore the rice is sowUp when the bhules appear* and as 
harvest thanksgiving, Dnmkonnc^ssi and unusual Mceiice characterize these scenea- 
Among tJie TnngkhuJft we find n cui'ious custoiu. Before the crop ksowTi, imd 
when it is reaped, t he boys and gtrla have a tug-of-war with a tough rope of tw^iated 
creeper. Great jars of rice l^eer are set ready, and the severity of tlicir onJinair 
morality le broken by a night of iiubridkd licence. The Kabuia, howcirar^ inakt 
ii|jon the strictest chastity on these occasions^most especiidly from the 
who Oft among the other triliea have to sow first, to reap lir^t^ and always take the 
omens on behalf of the village, Tlie Kabuis, I may explain, live in tientiauent 
villages, but subsist on jhum cultivation. There is a regtUar sequence which 
detenu hies the fields and areas to be cultivated year V^y year, but in spite of this 
i!ie omcn^ are always carefully taken. 

Tlie two ghfn^\fibura$ in clean clotlicB sit opposite one another bolding twigs of 
cone in their !iand& When the twigs begin to turn, they declare wdiere and in 
wliat direction tbo cultivation is t*j be. There are many way^s of taking omens. 
Some people break eggs, and from the rmiLtaut mess declare the prospects of the 
IiOTVc^t, Others kill a fowl and watch the convulsive struggles of its feet in its 
death egony^ If the right foot crossca over the left idl will l^e welln. I liave aeeti 
omens taken by eplitting a leaf, and by cutting chips off a piece of liamlioo. Some 
Nflgas foretell the success of an intetidft:! hunting expeilition by their success in 
kicking small flat Gtones on to the tap of a bigger stone. There h of coiirsa a 
profound belief in dreauia as affording distinct unerring indications of the inteiiLiona 
of Providence. 

Ill general they regard the future world as very skuilor to thiB^ The 
Tflngkhul who can afford it always kilU a buffalo at his fatlicris funeral iMH^ansc 
the God who koeiia tbo gat^cs of Heaven appears to have bufl enough of the 
aiiiiablc Tangkhnl, and endeavours to keep the gates shut against them, Tho 
budatOr of courae, butta the gates open and leta the deceased and the expectant 
crowd of other souls iu. That explains why they uevet or very rarely kill a pig 
at a funerah It m a tiresome attimal to ma^f^;e,and is as likely as not to wander 
off with its master and owner to some very mideeirablc spot. They s^y that if o 
niau has been brave and courageous ia tliis life, he is w'elcomed in the after ivorld 
by those wlio liave gone 1>efore, hut the coward is met with groans and jeers. The 
Tangkhnls are most precise in the locaHsatioE of their heaven, TliC way to it 
leails up the steep spurs and over the mighty crest of Sirohi-furar, a iM?ak that 
dominates the scenery' of their country. 
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They are partietilir see that the doth that buried with the body 
inteuded a? a pre^ut for the Go*! of Heaven is not tom mi\ k thm distinguished 
from tho property of the deeuased. If a Tangkhul'a iMirentB prfsdeoease him^ 
when he dies, in hia grave are jiut a Hask of rlee beer and a plate of rice to be 
given I lift parenta when iio moetft tbetii, 

Tbe Eiistem ADgmuls, however, regard beaven as a ploee with a number of 
compart uientiS, one reserved for tbe worthy dead^ anoilier for those who Ml on 
tlie Geld of little. All tbe women who die in childbirLb congregate together, 
Tbe men whose ears axe split or tom have a place set a|>art for thenL I may add 
liy way of ex|daiiatioii. that nearly all tlie hill tribes regard a spUt or torn ear as 
a mark of special dhfavonr of some superior l>eing- 

Thciu is a very common belief in tbe idea of re-iucamation^ IsuL they all 
fttrcnnoiLBly maintain tliat no man caji retuni to thia Avorld whose deatlr shows 
him to have incnrwd the hostOity of tl»o powerful spirits. 

Each tribe lias its own met bod of inducing a regal nr and plentiful supply of 
raiu. The Tangkhnls out a pig up into eleven portions, mid the women make 
eleven rice cakosi Tlie bead of the village^ with five meu and five womeii, 
outHide tbe village and offers these delicacies to the powers that ba upon ono of tho 
meiuorial stones, Sonictimea be has to gather eleven wat^ir-worii stones from a 
rivetdufd mid wTaps tliem up in river-weed- 

Other tribes practise a ceremony of sym1>oIical tranaferenoe of water, as if they 
wiaheil to explain to Lbc powers in ehaige of tho vmii tliat they desire bim to 
imitate exactly wlM they ure doings In some coses a pig, with its feet ticfl 
sec 11 rely together* is drowned in a pool near the village. I have come oci^ a lisb 
bung up on ilie village gate as a roin-uMriug rite* end was in one case told that it 
was usual to cut a fifth, generally rui eel into small bits which were scattered on 
the irrigation cut, and on the river lianL 

The Uhlnis catch a crab, tie a thread to a daw and put it in an earthen pot 
filled with water, Tho head of the village goes to the vilkgo gate^ and keeps on 
lifting the crab out of the water, and lowering it into the pot isgoin imtil tiroi 
In au interesting Eastern Angann village 1 was told that when they wanted 
rain tlie head of the village takes a brant] burning from the fire, puts it on the 
grave of a mmi who lias died of biinis, i|ucnehes the brand with water* and prays 
for ruin. 

While the cto^js aro on the groimdp no hunting or fiabing is allowed. They 
may not trade, they may not perform on iheir btiuiboo bugles, nor hidulge in any 
jioHtiino. Grass and trees must not be cut, nor may the women weave. 

I hope at some future time to publish a f oi l aecount,i Uistoricol and etlmo- 
gtapliicaih of Ihese [)eo|jle. 


DiscvssiOSff* 

Mr, GovixE coiigniiulatcd the Inatituto upon getting oteervntions on a people^ 
nniuued with any theories of tlni observcT. This £a wlvxi Lite InsLitute d^siren more 
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thati anytbiiiff blsi*. would venture to tlie auLlior if hi^ would preface Ids 
pHper by a note of dcbnition of tlie scries of tormH n&ed to describe tbe social 
features of the people* Tlie tanna were^ if be rememl^vred rightlyt tri!:)0, clan, 
boiise^ village ^ eomminiitj% and what waa wanted was some infoiTtiatioii as to the 
telatioiifllilp of the eociol unit these tctais connoted to each other* In poriicnliir, 
w'hat was tiie rcbitiojiship of the elan to the vfllagD I Was the villagecompoaeilof 
seveiial clans, and if so, would tribe mean n group of village or a group of clans 
which would be apresd over matiy viUages f In shortJiow are locality and kinship 
related ? It woidd, he venturetl to add, be extremely useful if a prefatory note 
explaining these points could be given. One further query, which he would like 
to put, had relationship to terrace-cultivation—did it begin from the Lop of the 
hill or from the valley ? 

Mr. in reply, isaid:—T use the word tribe to denote a ntiinber of 

pjopie apeaking closely nlliod dialecLa^ Tlic Icriu is therefore piirtly linguistlCi 
but it also eoniiotea a certaiu amount of gefjgrophical propinquity as well as a 
high degree of general raenthlanco of dfiess, coiffure pod ciistonis* The clan is a 
Icnu connoting in theory', community of descent; and ia every Nhga villogo them 
ate severalfc soiuctiiiieo many clans^—constituent units—living each in its own 
area, he I ween which tlicre may l^o hofiLility as lie tween villages hostility may 
exist. Very seldom does it occur tliat a clan, or as it Ui calle[l in Mimipuxi, 
in one village will consider itself relabel I to, and therefore forbidduu to marry 
with, a similarly named clan in another village. 

These reniarks* do not apply to the Kukis, among whom the 1)clicf in ft 
common descent is atroug, so strung that most of them know their pedigree up to 
Tliado.the ancestor of the Kiikis, whose are the eptvuymtms progenitors of 
the voriosis elmis. A Xiiki village is genemlly coiuposed of of one 

clan, Sknnctlmes we Intve mixed villages, hut then we find some historitiftl event 
in the jiast to explain its fonnation* A iMangvnng village^ a viUngo witli a 
Mang^’iiiig chief, w^ill as a rule liftve only Itangi ungs m it, people who pretend 
to bs able to traca their descent from Mangv^uug. a &l>ii of Thtulo. llic 
Kukis ars mignitorjs froni the force of cirouuiBtance.^, and a strong 

tissiiKiroiia iuALinci which is in no way checked by the Uritannica^ The 
Xagas live in peiiiianent iillages, and the fiower of tlie head of the village 
ilopends iimiidy on his excreise of tlie sacerdotal fimetions, while among the 
Kiikis, Lhe lioiise oi head uf the villftge is a see\ilar authority wI}^J6e interference 
in religious matters b limited to cor tain formal occasions. 

A word or tvro alxiiit the terraccHciiltivaLion* Such cultivaliun is only 
possible when the hills have an cosy slope to the valley. The best and oldest 
tiekls are, 1 tliink^ those half-way up tha hill, ftud the worst aud most recently 
formed lields are at the extreme Lop and IxiUoin, whieli mark t!ic margins 
cultivation. Tlic lower miirgin is cai^ihlo of more extension llian the upper, 
because it is> generally siioaking, easier tn irrigate tiehts at a lower tliau ni a liiglinr 
level n^ey cultivate the vidlcys in vorj' much the aauie way wdth excel lent 
reanltSH I know iiiigation channels whieli coinc at least tliree miles from sume 
ravhm or gorge before the water reaches the Holds. ^ 
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OS A COLLECTION OF FAILEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FL03I 

SA\TiJlN.VXE 

By Eugah WTIJ.CTT, M,B. 

[[’itiasE?;T>ji SOte Notember, 1001. With Pl&tee XLII, .KLUJ:.] 

To with, 1 wisdi to tlisicJalm all preteiieioa to Iiave iliseovered thb find, tJio 
tredil of which euUi-oIy boloHgs to Mr. J. B. Jlixoii of PcwBey. Eiu-Iy in Scpto/nbcr 
I hisiitl tlml (I liirye nujiibev of iidUiwlitliic implometiiB had Ije^i foimd near 
Sflvernako nml 1 saw several specinicna In wjusetiucnce T went to Saveniake aud 
fliicccotlcd ill seoimns some Biieciuieiia. and it is at tlie suggestion of I'tofesaor 
Boyd Dawkins that I now eiliihit them to the Anthropological Inetitute. 
Brailles Jlr. Dixon, Mr. Brooke of Marllmroush. Dr. Hedley Visick of f>ondo!i, 
and Mr. H. S. Toms of the Brighton Museum Imd all securoil qieciiiioim, which are 
now l^ing exhibited. 

Tlie reusona why I Iiavo brought the snhjoct before the IiiEtitute are two;— 
<l) the niiniber nod conBcquent importatiee of the find, and, (2) the fact tliat, ao far 
us 1 luive been able to aacertaiu, no pohcolitliic impleinontB have been provioualy 
diaeovered anywhei^ in this locality iiearor than Salisbury wiiich is ilistant about 
twenty miles. Tho history of the find, so far as 1 can ascerfnin itj is as followe. 
Early in Ute present year Mr. Dixon found sereral good apecimerw in the heaps 
of stones by the side of the road lending from Bnrbage to ifarlbwough, rather 
nearer the fornier place, and about n mile from Bte Saxernake Station. On 
inqiihy, it was found Biat all iliese fiiuts come from a particular gtu^Til pit 
sUuhUkI near Kiiowle Farm in the north-east part of Savcrimke l^rk. and aijoat 
Iialf a milt fmm tho Ufarlborough and Hungerford Load. 

As to the locality: Knowle Fatiu and its gravel pit are sitnatctl on on 
t.uUying deposit of tlie Kiver r>rift, and ore about throe miles aouth of the 
Kennet, one of the lai-est tributaries of the Thnmraj it comes well within 
tUu eatclnuent basin of the Thames, but hitlierto. or so far os I l^ve been 
able to discover, no palitofitlis have Ijwen previously reeonlad from anv locality in 
the TMmra Volley further west ilnua Wolliugfoid.' Bemerton and Milford Hill 
near Salisbury ^ of couise well known locaUties, hut they are in the valley of 
tliB Avon ruuiimg south. Further, neither in Sir John Evona' book on Stow 

Iviptt,Mnti. nor in the carefully preparinl map at the British Mutoum is the 
locahty notified 

' Mr. A. il. Bull (n 316) uctw AjhivtmHtaj from Oafoid, uiil fram BiwdweU.—£o. 
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Tim pit, which I have set'U, is atuated oa tJie side of a biU which looka 
towai'ds the upper part of the Keniict Valley, the rivet Iteing ahcut iknie miles to 
the nortJi. The coiiteala of tlie pit consist of a rather line saJidy gravel of a greyish 
colour coiHaiJUiig at first sight few stones large enough for uae as rtmd metalit 
is largely owing to this foot that bo many worked atones iiave recently been saved 
In couseq^uence of its small sk®, all tlie gravel is sifted by Iiand tvrice ijefoio it is 
carted away for use on the roeds; the tjuest is used as sand for building, the next 
strji is ueesl fur garden patiis, and the laigest and coarsest is used for the roads, 
for which purjMJSes the larger stones are linally broken up. 

Tlie pit is only worked l>y two iat tourers, one of whom is a verj' iutclligeuL iiian 
with a very good eye for stones, and few miplenients worth saving now escape 
him* Earlier in the yew. however, before Iiis attention hail been cftlleil to the 
subject, all the ktge stones altar tiie sifting), comprising litcrelly many 
hundreds of voiy good speciniens, were carted dtnvn to the road nenr Saver^e. 
where so recently as last September and October, on the occaitioii of two ^Tsits, I 
was fortmiata enough, sis I hiivo already axW, to secure somo veiy- good speeimeas 
wlii^h are fttudng thr.»se iio^i' thowis. 

My friend Dr. lleiUey Visiek, ivlio hits kindly lent mo some of his wpecimens 
to make the series more complete, was slaying at Marllairough during the snmnier, 
and \isited the gmvel pit on oue or two ooeasbns, taking psirt in and watching the 
digging; he tells me that nearly eveiy wheelborrew-full of the gravel contaiiiml 
a llint worlli keeping, A barrow coutahis five or six sieves full ; this will give 
some idea of the enormous quantity that exist in the pit. I am furtlier told that 
llio largest and best shaped implemicnts (Tyfie A 1) are usually found at a depth 
of 10 or 12 feet from the surface, 

Tlie series ehowii to the Institute has been made up of aelcckil spetuiietw 
from throe sources; (1) my own collection consists of about bO well mar kef 1 
implements; (2) Dr. Visick lius oonsidcmbly over lOU; (3) tbure are over 250 
belcuiging to the Brighton Museum and collected by ita curator, Mr. H, SJ. Toms, 
1 have thus been fortunate eiiougli to liave had over 400 from which to make u 
choice, and 1 am much indebted to Dr. Visick anil the CorpomLioii of llrigliUm 
for the loan of many intorcstiug li.xaiuplcs. 

ITie specimens group themselves into several tyi>es. 

A. The ooat or list ovals. This is much tlm most important group, and may 
be subdivided into three or four suh-grouiia. 

1. The loifs ovals, niessuring about 6 iuiihes in the long climuctor by 3 or 

S J' inches acrosB; of these I can show two good speciineua. 

2. The short ovals with a less iioiuted end, lueasuring from 2j| to 3 inches 

in length by about 2 inthce iu width; this is a ftiirly coinmou 

type; one BtualJ specimen of tin a shape is of chert and not Hint, 

3. ^to}-t omU mlh a point. Of those there is a graduated series, 5 in 

iiumber, the largest tueasuriug 4 iuches by 3, the smallest 2 by ; 

Lhey ore uU very suiiilur iu sbajfc, and arc noticeable in that they aU 
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have a liharp point al the smaller end. All the alwjve are completely 
^I’orked at both ends and all muiid, leaving very little of the original 
(lint fliirfaoe. 

4 . Kext to these are three specimens very similar ip general mitlmc, but 
mdy worked al the edges; these tliree all come frejm Dn Vieick^ 
cotlecdon. 

K Uniitme)* 1 do not pse ihh mime in the sense that Uaese implements 

wci-e used to hamnier other s tones exclusivelyp though some of them show signs at 
t!ie thicker and 1 (^ ^vorked end that thej' have been used for tJiis ptnpose^ Tliese 
nil of a much louglior cliamcier than h'pe A; in imt, in looking at any single 
stoue^ dunbte migUt well lie entertained aa to whether it had bean worked or not, 
but it BCems ijuito impossible that the shape of the eight or nine speeimene shown 
can be accidentally so nearly alike; they are all more or less piiiited at one eiidi 
while at tiie thicker and blunter end part of the natural surface of the flint still 
runiains. 

0. sion^ Tliis type follows closely im the forinciv the one 

nliuoet tnergiug into tlie other in swutie cases i eome of these silow very well the 
shoe shape " deiscribed !iy othant 

IV, Rtfnicrs or bort/r^ Of these again thei'c 01*0 one or two vaineties: 
{U Sickle shaped, of wiiicU Dr^ Yisiek leniis me ihiee nlinost identical m ske and 
shape; (2) A remarkable type with a large unworked boiso \ (3) A tlurd variety 
with a double edge, 

E. Throif^inff doncjL This ttgain is a very rough type, and it k only by 
comparing 0 number [ton were shown] that the oonclnsioii is arrived at that their 
shape is not accidental. Many of them [E^] liave cue broad end and one namiw 
forming a kmd of tail; they may be only ecra|icrs. 

<;bi looking over llie series several poiute will be noticed r (I) Thei'C is an 
e1>sence of tlie naual triaugular ecimnon paleolithic type, such^ I mean, S4 is shown 
in most of the speciincns from the lower (jart of the Tliam^ Valley; (2) Moat of 
the short ovalg have a peculiar xuotUed appearance, w hile many of tyi^o B arc black 
or uparly so^ and very few show tliC n^ual mldhdi-browu stniniiig by iron* 

As Ui the siuTace, and luuount of wc^tboiitig. Tliere are four aipecjmenB 
[labelled H 1, 2, o, 4] which are w orthy of oonipariyon; they aiiii all very similar in 
sisse and one [ 1 ] k liaitlly worn at all, tho edgi !59 imd anrfuco l*eing fresh ami 

ebutp; one [2] is much worn by w ntet; [3] h ^sUiincd of an earthy-brnwn or rusty 
cohmr; [4] is appai-enlly composed of chert not flint, and is nearly white. They 
all belong more or les 4 i to what I have called tyiKj A 3 . Another eiieeimcn [labelled 
O] is interesting as being almost ncolitliie in sliajMi, while yet another approaciira 
the tj’po of imploinciit found near the mouth of tlm Timnies, except that its surfaces 
ate not eipiah one lieing much flatter than the other; this sitape is, as I have said, 
tare; it is worked ai the bimider end, an unueuaj feature in the coinmon paleolithic 
type. I shonld like to draw aitention to five specimens [khelled L 2^ 3, 4, and 
S] which do not readily eoiuc under ojij particular type; they are all very rough. 
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but to my ininU ore tJCceedinEly interoating,partly frem their rough Eiod untUiiahed 
eharncter ant] their possible yonnettion witli t lie Bo-caUtEl " Eoliths"; some of 
tliem are notched, which I believe is eharacteristic of immy Eolitlis. hut they do 
not show the geiicml nisly-ittHi tliscojoration over tiie worked edges and surfuces. 
It is quite possible that some iiieraljors may lie of opinion that these ate not 
worktid at iilL I hui also show a few typical ^nires [labelled M]. 

The series as a whole certainly lias ft marked iinltviduallly of its own, but this 
is nothing uiuiBiiah At a recent visit to the Biackniore Museum, it was jHiinted 
out to mo tlmt tho specimens found at Bernertou.a few miles to the west of 
Salisbury,have a chareoter of their own, ilifTcreut fiom those found at Milford Hill, 
a few miles to the (^t, and a practised eye can tell pretty eei^inly in whiah of 
tlieso two Iwalitica any jiarticnlar iinplcmeut was luimd. 

In a geneml w'ay the Savernivke tyjuj approachca more nearly to ihofie fonnJ 
at Jlemerton than to the Milford Kill apecimans, 

^liiother point to which 1 should like to dniw attention Ls the peculiar polialied 
or vitrei ^UK appearance shown by some of the implements. This appearance ia 
often if not gonerelly confined to a portirm o( the Hint oiil}’, ftnd is also seen in 
many Hints from the pit which show no signs whatever of man's handiwork. ’I'll! 
rticently this peculiarity has l»een o^tplaiued aa having been caused by the fact that 
the friirt aSeoted was esjioBed to the influence of send, from the analogy, I 
believe, of qert^iiu specimena, with a aomewhat similar appennuice. which have 
uiidouhtodly been oxiiosetl to sand blown nboiit in the desert in Esypt nn^ 
elsewheitn 

This " blown sand " theoiy hits never seemed to me n good one from the fact 
tliat most of the tUnUi which havu tliis glossy appearantse still retain their dark or 
other natural colour on their polishod surface, whereas, it they had been exposed 
to the atmosphere long enough to have becooiD polished by the sand, tlie surince 
would certainly htive been osidixed and shown the usual ap]«anmees of exposure; 
this is not the cose. 

A much better aud nmre satisfactory explanation seems to be that offered by 
Ur. liobetts, of C'ambiidgdi to whom some fipecimens were shown. He auggrats 
that this polish or gloss is doe to a thin him of silica deptisited by water. As the 
gravel pit at Saventake is still damp, this film may well liave been deposited by 
the action of water running or percolating through the itecl. Dr. Eoberta, [ am 
informed, had noticed a similar appearance in America, where the Ceyser Springs 
coat the tieiglibouring rocks with silioB, Another tleducticqi which Dr, Roheits 
made is one l^eariug on the age of the Knowle Farm flints, and is this, that unless 
deptJisited by water at ft very high hsiupcrature, w hen 1 suppose the solubility of 
the silica is increased, such a gloss ns some of these flints show would take a vety 
long lime to apiiear, sjid it eertaiidy occurs iu varying degrees. There is no ground 
f or supposing that the teuiijeiwture of the water i«reohvting the Savemuke gravel 
pits was ever raised to any grant extent, therefove the tiipe re<iuired for the 
deimitioD of Urn silica must have been very great, 
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Wtf have liUready seen tluit other fiinto fnni» tlic pit, whicli ectUhily have not 
been worked at sll by raan, eliow this peciiiUaTity,as well as the worked stones, 8<i 
that it seetna certain tJiat ttie lesnlt ie avoidetital uuJ in no way connected with the 
manufaeture of the implements. So far as I know, and 1 have intfuired into the 
subject, no bones have been discovcnHl in the pit. 

DrscusRiON. 

5fr. A- M. Brll said tliat he had listened to the noeouut oI this important 
find witlr ^reat interest, and regretted that he had not visited the spot to examine 
the character of the deposiL and lie of the country. It was not dear to him whether 
the beil in which the implements lay was a true river dcfiosit, or a drift of .some 
other character. Tliese were the two eliiases of ituplcmentiferons beds, and it was 
iinportiint to distinguish them. At Wolvcrootc. near O-vfortl, for example, there is 
a distinct river bed, containing a number of findy worked largo itiiplemsntB, wliicli 
ore hot little altereil by pntination. As^oitiing it tliere is an older drift, also coL' 
taming iinplements, all of which are ovlixeons. This distinciion in tiie age of 
pahddithic Hints liml first, the speaker IwUeved, been iwinled out hy Mr, W. O, 
Smith; it was contimicd hy aU Ids own observations and was in iiis opinion a 
geiiexali»ttion of high vaLne. Couseiincntly on seeing a new group his first 
t|aestion was " To which age do they belong T Are they early or late ? " From his 
exanunation he considered that they had before thcui relies of a drift, which was 
itself found in the later or river valley period, to W'ludi tite majority of Hints 
shown prolsably belonged. There W'cre also among them a few roUeti and weather- 
heoteii examples which he considered belonged to miotlier, and an earlier stage, 
Tliere wen.^ none, however, of the very rolled and stained examples placed by 
Mr, Smith ms the earliest period Such examples were rare; at Oxfonl he hud 
found none; at LimpUidd only one among hniidrcils of a later date. 

To the stalemcnt of Mr. TYillett (p. 310) tliat the nearest pakcolithic find- 
epots were reuJid Salisburj', he would add that a number of pahcolitlis have lieen 
recorded from Oxford and several adjoining localities j and also from Ifruud- 
wcll on the border of Gloncesteishire, the latter tieing the moat wcaterly station in 
the Thames ‘\*aUey. 

The speaker was much stiuck by the polish or glare visible on many of the 
examples. He hail never seen anything similar in impleinents from any locality, 
and ho had seen coUectioiia From many places, hfe eonld imt accept the explana¬ 
tion of Dr, Itrjborts, that it was due to a (lep^witimi of ailica in solution. The 
condition which Dr. Roberts nakeil for as the cause of the pheiioinsnon, rain¬ 
water j)eTjH.'t«aUy nuuiiug through sand, was common to every inipleiaentiferons 
deposit that he had ever seen. The result was peculiar and imitpie; ho therefore 
could dot attribute it to a cause whicJi was ut work in all cases. Kor could he 
think that the analogy of tlse (icyscr Springs, ridencd to hy Dr, Roberts, w^as a 
fortunate one. Silica, us is well known, is soluble in heated water containing an 
alkali Both of these oondltiona are present in the water of the Geyser Springs, 
hut. granting the alkali, for which tlicrc is no ohviouii cause, tlic presence of 
heated water in a surface deixeiit on the Wiltshire downs is incomprehensible. 


E. Willett.—O n « Uafftflion t>f fmjdtmciUi from SavenuiLv. rU *' 

Ths gt&z6 might bs tmtnrsil dt Brtificuil. As it iLswBllj, hut not ttlways 
partifl], and not always on tho soma ptu-t of tho tool, it seeraMl to him doo to a 
tiaturai cause. Ho knew none moTO likely than the cause rejected by the author 
tJie action of aand before the wind; be had seen a very high polish produced in 
this way on neoUtbie flints in the fianddieaths of iforfolk and also on tha Alier- 
deonshire coasts At the same time he could not say that oithcr these flints, or 
tho weU'known dt-fi-^aiUtrs, or such Uinta as he bad seea polished by the sand¬ 
blast of the Egyptian desert, lied bo bigb a polish as the exsniples before him, In 
two cases on! v hwl be bosh a sinuJiir |)olish produced on stone bj nutural (‘Oubos , 
the first was by glaeial action, the second vtm by animals bnishing Sj^dnst Uio 
side ofa liniwione cave. Keither of tUeee causes were in thiB case nppUwible; iuo 
wmdd linve poUsbcd away alight waves of fractiiro which were j»lwa 3 -s retained— 
and be would gladly bear other attempts at solution of a vary paciilbr 
plicnoinciioii. 

Ml*. Stopes said that it w'as cIgot to iiini that the polialwHl surhtec was due to 
llic frictioTi of [inssing worms. 

Note A. 

After u subsequent visit to Savetnake Mr. A. M. Itoll writes further as 
follows“ It ifl a moat intaiesting find. The pit is in a hill-slftiw> but close to 
the «TO»t centnd watershed of south-west EngUmd; t.c., in an tmuwsfcrf at-ea. 
Henw something old may be espocted. In the pit are found <i) imroUed, fresh 
Stones; (2) rolled and woru Btonea; <S) thickly patinated stones. The unrolled lie 
at tho base ; that io. there is probably a /we of potoiUthic workmen. The rolled 
and patinated stones come from the central watershed, end may Ik much older 
than the firat 

'*Tlie ' wind-blown ’ theory will not do for tJic ’ gliding'; it ia, 1 tiduk, n dijxjsft 
of silica." 

Note B. 

The long luirtow implement on I’laU* XLUl ia in the Tilt Bivtns iluBenm, and 
iskindly lent for comparison by Mr, Tialfour. It was found by Mr. J, Gnretang at 
El Mebesna near Abydos in %ypt Creference number il. 2. S.), and b of 
pre-dymistic date. In Mr. BoLlfoiir'i! opinion the "glaze" which resembles vciy 
closely that on the Savernake atones, is flue to the nibbing of gritty soil upon the 
implement which seems to have been used na a hoe. 

Note C. 

Mr, H. Wooil-HilJ, of St. BurtUolomcw’s Hospitid, has submitUMl to the 
Institute a mmnoranduiii on ii chcmioal explanation of the glazing” of tho 
Savemakc flints, which U has not been found possible to include in this volume of 
the Jintnwi/. 
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sembUng TbiuBOj, 122 ; Faturu Life^ 
Ideas of^ ITiikut, 97; Belief in 
PntnrE World, Manipur, 307; God 
evolved, fmm Offering, 133 ; God, of 
War, 212 ; Goho* aud Imao, 131 j 
flarsii, PuHGcatinn, 132 ; Haste niog 
nl Death, 295; Home W nrsliip^ 84 ; 
Ijcecbmift, 104; Love in Marrioge* 
97; Magic, Georgian^ 42 ; Manipur^ 
302; Medicine Man, Malay Penln- 
Eola, 142 ; Metal and Dead, 99; 
Afatilaiiona at Death, 295 ; Nature 
Deities, Manipur, 212; Nnsa, 131; 
Sflcordotft] Odice* Manipur, 301 ^ 
Ssnndee before Clay luiagc, of 
erocodilep 198; Sacrifice, tiurial, 
98; Saorifi£?e—Domcfitic Animals, 
Sarawak, Fowl, 170 §qq. ; Fowl, as 
snb&titate for human ^ 208; 
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I77s 190 Mqq.; ia place ul 

Slave, 208^ 209 1 bloiKl of, 

sprinklLH^ on al^ar* 2 C ®5 
Hutnan, 207, 203 ; Saorifioe^ Sara¬ 
wak^ 1 7G iqq.; Sliuilo^^ beliofk ad 
to, 107 j Sliatiifthisni^ 92, 102; 
Sbintoiam^ 131 ; JSuiIlIlb as 
SbamiiiiRf 1041 Maui- 

pnr> 302; Soal, bath of tlio, 99 1 
Suul catcking, 135; Stiul^ fotaie 
life of* 100; Souia of itiBiiirnute 
object Sp 107; Spints* Maaippr, 
300; Spmtaal pundcratiop, 303; 
Spirits, SamiiVakf 177 ; Snprcojy 
Being, Sarawak, 174, im, m, 203p 
211, 213; SjmboliBin to procure 
rain, 308; Taba, liM; Tabua, food, 
29 : Tutfliii worflliip, Samwak, 202 
“21B; Totem worabip, origin of, 
210 1 Tomba. Ckimsste, 15; 
burial undm-, 100; Violent Dcatli, 
faU^ of those wlii> iliOp 101; Wed¬ 
ding C«reinotile(i,Vak 41^81; Ddfnb^, 
29; Woitieu m Slinuutneddes, 103+ 
EoropoActi? of St, Da^tiuB, 5S, 08 ; 
Greece, 80; Toteml$iii in, 30, 
KniHtoguo, 11 ; Sacurtialia, 63, 
6S; Sun worsliip, 79; Toteniiam, 
Sonth Hjinld, 124. 

Oedtnitt ;—^ Rail roarer^ Maori, 59; 
BariaL CuBtonoa, 142; Clrcutn- 
eision, 140; Fatoro Life, ICiuc, 
Ideas of, 139; liiitiation,. I4il; 
Matoatonga, note on, 30 ; 
MeinorlHl 51; Myib 

of Origin, 139 ^ Niue, Religion of, 
139; Priealbooiip 139; Tabu after 
tatoing^ 4*^ ; Toleniiatu, 139 ; 
Tutclaiy Deitie#, 139 ; Witubcra% 
140. V* al*o Fritsser, Spirit of 

Vegeta tEon, etc* 

KhodEf^iiu 0!3r 

Rb^e, Cekie Folklore (m%Ji 44; 
Welle In Ireland, 11. 

Bict-V Culiivation Lot reduced iato 
Bcmw, 293. 

Ridgeway, Prof, W., 130. 

Rifleyi H- H., ** Oii an Itnp^oT^^d Alethod 
of nnoativing the Verti4.al PmpeHiotis 
of tlie Hecul> 144. 


Rivers, Dr. W^ II. R., Celqur Viflion of 
tbs Eskimo (?w.)p 87 ; of the lfativ«»i 
of Upper Egypt, 229, 130, 137; On 
tbe Fnncrioiis of llie ^Eiitemul TTnole 
iti Ton-es Straits, 136 ; Ou the Func¬ 
tion of ihf? San-iu-law and Brother lit- 
law in TeiraH Sf rat tit, 137. 

Roberl'i, Or., of Cambridge, 313. 

RobLDson^ Huv. {Tanon, Nigeria 6. 

Roscoe, Rev, .T,p Nates ou the BagRudn^ 
117* 

Ro^iibainp VV., 142 ; Notoa on 51alay 
Metal-Work, I6l+ 

Rotb, H. Ling, 93; Paeitic Forgeriefl^ 
50 ; Maori Tatu and Moko, 29tf. 

Ryirieni or Borrirsi^ Stone, 312. 


S, 

Siu^erdotal Office, Hrrticiitary, 301» 

Sooriice, Human, 2 il> 7-2O0; Dames Lie 
AnimalB; Fowl, 170, 177, 178, IWt 
192^ 199,209| 2(W : Fowl, aa >Sliligtituto 
for Human SacriBoc, 208 ; Pig, 3 77, 
m-m2. 199, 207, 208; Pig. in plac^ 
of Slave, 208^ 209; Pig, Blood of, 
aprlakh^d on Altar, 209. 

Salt, Lengua liidmus, 287, 

Sarawak, Rclationa betwn^n Men and 
Animatn in, by C. Hose and W. 
MeDoiigaJh 173. 

Sai-aw-ak Tribes^ a ProTirionaJ Classih- 
cation of the Swords of* by R. Shet- 
ford,219. 

Savage island Natives, Ori^ii of. 1:18. 

Savonmke. On a Coileeiion of Pjiliro- 
libbic TtoplioueiiUi fmm, 310+ 

Sayco, Prtsf. A. H.,l23; Babylonians 
aud Aasyriajjs " (rap.)^ 26. 

Scalping, TrtiditioiiB of, 289+ 

Si'hlcawig-Holatein, Broimr Age ftvr-), 
S3. 

Selimeliz^ Df+ K.^ Album of tbe 
Stlifingraphy of tbe Congo Basin *' 

(fw+)j 116. 

SeburtE, 1 )t. H., Urgeflebichte der 
Rultur " (™,)| 102. 

Scotloiidt Figinontatina, 123; Sufaameik 

128 . 
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Sooti-, G,p Olid HjirdimnTi,. J, P,, 

Gaz;et.to#r of Uppw Bafm& {rffp.)i 
160, 

Sci'ttper and Dagger^ Lak«5 Xyasao.. 112. 
Scalptm^, Cvsto, 148 ; Kuiu^^i, 101. 
Sitbillut, Fault “Ijc Folklury duR 
Pattenw " (w.)^ 140. 

SccLoBiQDp Mfijiipar^ ^06 1 Aftfir Obild- 
birth^ 304; Aftur Doftth of Pomestiu 
Animal, 306, 

Sor[ixi3nC!e, Dates, 249; Nambers^ Inac* 
tion of, with 249, 

Sothe^ Dr- ** Sesostria ** (j'eoOt ^■ 
Sbarpe, A-^ Carved Stool, eto,^ 39. 
8heatli.p Parimg^ Sarawak^ 21^-229. 
Shelford, R., A PrurifliOiml Claa^itiak- 
tion gf iho Swords of the Sarawak 
feribcH,^' 219. 

ShrahHall, F. C-, “ Nates on Cmnia from 
tlie Nile WuUe WatoinbiHl,'** 256* 

Siiun (ritifl*), 99. 

Siorosbcrski^ Frot M.,Tlie TakutSi 65ff. 

SigELSf Longua Indiana, 206- 
Skeotj W, 79 ; " A Modem trace 
of Snn-worsliip an Norwa/t'* ** Ethno^ 
graphy of tbe Mulajr Pcninfiala,^" 142, 
IGl 

SkoH^ Akkup 259; A^andobi 256; Bun 
Tribo, 256; Bambate Pigrajj 260 ^ 
Heimuip Eiiglud, 126; Monbotto, 
25^ ; of New Zeabmder at BLaudlotrcI 
Muaonm^ SaliBbtirjp 172 ; Nmni-Niam, 
256; Papuan., MeaBaroinent of, 261; 
Papuan, carvi^d, 261; Feraviiui, tre^ 
pUlnod hj boring, 171 1 Sisco of^ 
affected by Intcnmxtai'Op 259 ^ South 
SeuSp 167-172; from Wertlilng, 171; 
from Zereiba ooDJiitry, 256^ 

Slaves, aa a 6oe for Bring a hooso, 
207; Saori6oc of«2QB; treatment of^ 
Sarawak, 208. 

SUugp Now BritAtn, 167. 

SI)Pi definition of^ In Pgttoryp, 79. 

Smear, definition of, 79. 

Smcltingp PrimiUVO, Spain, 271. 

Smitlk, Robortaon, 177, 

Sinitbf Tools of Malnyj 161 
Smitbp W* W., 92, 

SiLakopgod, Manipur^ 302. 

Smku PerHonifiention, ^ratiipnr, 304. 


Snnkua m Omenj^^ 1 92. 

SoguJiBlic Ltingna todinna, 2 S 7 « 

SOGIDLOOT.— 

Afriim:—Adjoption^ 119- Degoentp 
119; 121; King, death 

of, 128; MarriageT Bngnoda, 122 ; 
Princeflfla^, positiaii of, 122; Rela¬ 
tives, tflhn? I>etweeii, 124; Royal 
women net tatneef, 121 ; Tribes, 
BftgQjida. 118; WidowbofMi, 124. 
Americiat — Govommeot^ Lcngni, In¬ 
dians, 291'; SonialEatir ideaa, Leogmi. 
ludiaiiis, 2S7. 

Asia:—Authorjiy of Chief, 174; 
BetTOtlml, S7; Birth Rato^ etc., 79; 
Blood Feud, 72; Bridu Price, IH ; 
Camm unis nit Yakut, 70; Reonomii: 
Unit, Yakut, 66 ; Bndogamy, S8; 
Ex(^tay+ 87, 204, S03 j Exogamy 
of DAniba, 29 ; Family, An cum t 
Typo of Yaknt, 75; FamiJy, Head 
<>fj 78 ; Group Marriage, fll; Infan¬ 
ticide, 'Ml ; Incest, 90; Kicg^ 
Position ofj Muni pur, 300 ; Labotir 
and Capital junong Yakuts, 66; 
Land System^ Yakut, 74 ; Marriage 
by Capture, 85, 3M; Marriage by 
ParcliAao, 304 ; Marriage QiVniba., 
29; Manriftga^ Yakut, 81 ; Mntri- 
arebj, 75 ; Old people killed^ 109 i 
Old, treatmniit ofp amang Yakuts, 
76; Porentfl, chUdnja, Yakat^ 76; 
PAstoml 9tago, 70; Paupers, Yakut* 
69; Frimoganiture, Maoipur, SOOy 
Property, idoafl of, 70; Propertj^ 
dedcont of^ 78; Ileiattvoe by luar- 
riage, 93; Eclntiousbip, Temia of* 
109; RbiIo of siucee^'un„ lilauipnr, 
300; Saxi>a, Rcliiticim ot 96; 
SliamaiiH, Blood l^latiotiHbip of* 
102; Sibj protection tended by 
womaoX Sib, Yakub Social 
Unit, 68; Tribes, Ddmbs, 29; 
\Ynrp 72; Wife, Positioo of, in 
HnsUnd^g Sib,96; Women* Status, 
85 ; Yakut organiaation, 65 jg,r^. 
Oceania i — Abortion, 140 ; Brother- 
iti-law, 137 ; Infentioide, 141 ; 
Law and duatfeo, Ninfi* 143 ; Mobcf^ 
nal Uncle, 136 ; NiuiS, inatitatjonB 
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ofj I3S; PropertFi 14S j Sou- 
ill-law, 137 ; TaCntug as a mark af 
rank, 4S\ Warfure. 143. 

Solomon lalca^ Onuunonta from^ 81. 

SDoiiiaajtugt Manipor, 304. 

SonI-caichiDf^, Sarawak, 185. 

Spoar, Lake T^ya$sa.^ 112. 

Bpear^kwvdi Bunimj 77. 

Professor Biildwiix 143. 

Spirits, ADbOxatian of TJonaniod Ctild 
bj, 304; Malignant^ Manipur^ 304; 
Offerings to, Maaipar, 303; SiLrawak, 
174. 

Spmtaall^ni^ 135. 

SpLirth, Or. ** loTentar dor BrDBKL^- 
alter Fnnde aos Scthlcrwig^Hotetein 
(rePi)t 85, 

Suin, 78. 

Stv^tnctte, cm Egyptian Ebanji 107. 

SieindoriF, Gjabfaudo tier Mittlena 
Roiche (ree,)^ 61„ 

Stick, If’rayed, 176 j Keeping of Diary 
by, LengnEi lEidiuus, 386. 

Stone Age, Cretan ^ 146. 

StottM, Hammort 312 j Tlitnwing* 312 j 
Wadge-sbaped, 312. 

RtmTigUng Cords from the Macray 
River, 94. 

Strings Leugna Indiansi 2S5. 

Sbmnmet Or. H., tlnadbeeli der Sebilhia- 
ctian (w.), 45. 

Snecesdion, Rale of, Manipur, 300^ 

Sabin, 261. 

Sally, Frofesjicr, 245. 

Sntniier, W* Q. The Yakate, 65ff. 

Sim-woTsMpt 79. 

StiperstttEOns, Longaik IiidiAns, 290. 

Sapreeio Being, Sarawak, J74, 189,196^ 
20S, 211, 212,213. 

Samamcfl, Sooilaud, 12B. 

Sweet, Dr. H., History of Language 
(rwi.), 50, 

Swords of the Sarawak Trihc^i a Pf<H 
visional ClasaiEcation of, by E, 
Sbolford, 219. 

Swordd, Sarawak^ pocnliar cuts oF> 228. 

Symboluim to procare rain, Manipar, SOS. 

Symington, Profeaaorr J.p Qn tha 
Tompowy Fifiaaro of the Muninii 
Cerebral Hfluiispbciie,'^ 126, 


T. 

Tftbtt, Manipur, 303. 

Tagajo, Ijangfinge^ 214. 

Tabennn, 2§0- 

Tama Baku, 175. 

Tamiuaz, 122^ 

Ta&le, Mnniij lalandeni, 246. 

Tatn* 29ff; Aehiuitif 101; D^mbs^ 29 f 

Maori. 98, 

Taas, 122. 

TaCHiTotijOuir:— 

Afriea :—-ArrotF-hoEicU, Stone, 82 ; 
Aio, 112 ; Ba-aketiy, Egyptian 1 40; 
Copper Dagger* Egjpti!iJi,40; Cut* 
femg TooIb,^ ^?ypt+ 1^^ t Dagger 
and Beer Ladle, 112; Dolk ^^p- 
tinn, 40 ; Doorpost^ can'ed* 57; 
Dress, Early Egypt, 253^ 254; 
Hahitatiooii^ Early Egypt^ 253; 
Kebida* 120; Mnaowy, TuniatlClO; 
Pottoryj Amb, 03 j Scraper and 
Dagger^ 112; SmokiTig Pipes f rfliti 
Natal, 10 ; Spear, 112 ; Stone 
Imple^entSd 40; Stools Gor^* etc., 
Eh African, 39 1 Textile Fabrics, 
123; Textile Fabricd, Cutting 
Tools for, 123 ; TombSi Egyptian, 
40; Tobacco Pipes, Katab 10; 
Trumpeia, Eambn, 28. 

America:"—Aritlimetfc, I.^siig^aa in- 
diana^ 296; Axes* StonOt Lcngna 
Itidiana, 294; Basket-work^ Call- 
fpmiap 17; Lengna Indians, 284; 
Bnw, Lengua ladinuSn 294; Dyeing, 
Lengua Indiana, 285; Habitations 
Lengna Icidiitbft, 2S3; Lcalber, 
Lengaa IndianSt 285; Loom, Lengna 
Ihdians, 33-4; Musical InatmmentSr 
Lengun ludiims, 293; Pellet BotVi 
Lengna Indians, 294 ; Pottery* 
Letigtia IndnmPj 285; Tutaing* 
Leugtm Indians^ 233; Tobacoo 
Pipca, Lengiui ItidlanSi 386 ; Woav- 
Log* Lengua Indians, 2S4. 

Asia;^—Cniadqu Ware. 41; Cdu 
SoeketfKl, Burmin 77 ; Cora Pepduta 
proeesa, 165; Obaina, Making of, 
bv eaatiugi. 185; Clothing* Sarawnki 
1*74; Clotb making, 142; Crow- 
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buiiinA, 191 j Danm^Deoing, 163 j 
Habit&tiouBiSorflwakp 174; 

142 ? KekidSp 62 j KriSt Moking 
of Malayt 1^1 1 Leaclujmft, 1U4; 
Malay Golds mith^s Took, 165; 
MetoL-WorkT Mittaj, 161 j Potioryi 
CbiaC'ei?, 54; Swarda^ Sara«-att 
2l9-22i^ j Tatuing", Anlmak, 202; 
Tatuing, DAmbft, 29. 

Euro^it?:—Cclta^ Prouzct Irialip 266 f 
Copper^ Inskp 265 j StooOp 273 ; 
Flint Imptctuontap Keniisli, 66? 
Gailtcieba Pattam^ 4; Pottery, 
Maltoscp 71. 

Oceania :—ArrowSp fcailioroJi 32 ; 
Bor^Joei^ng, swan-nock, 27 ; How 
and Arrow - bcads^ 121 5 Celb, 
Tongn^ 110; Dress, Nio^, M5; 
lostrameutsp tatoingp 361f; Leccli- 
cmft, 141 ; MotnormL Heads, 51 - 
Midwiferyp. 141; Moko, Slaori, 20if? 
Moko, Po^t-TOortnm, 4^1; Stoao, 
HaLnatonga, 30? Stningliag CordSi 
94; Tato, Muuri (ilL), 2dQ; Lord 
Howa'a Island, 31, V. also Qnia* 
tfiantatioii, Pottary, ate^ 

Tekom (Itmd tortoise) and Polandok 
(moiiBe deer), Character of, in Fable 
(SnraMrak}i 

Tel d Amanm (rer.)p 1-41. 

Te?rtile Fabrics, Catting Tools for^ 123t 
12 &. 

TheaU, Dr. G. MeCnIh 111. 

Thieallei], 124. 

Thjoaa^woraliip in Asia Minor, 122. 
ThomaB, 1^. W.^ Soggestioas for an 
InUma^onal Bibliography 1 . 108; 

AEDurioaa Parallels to Enropoan 
Agneiittnr&l Cnstomo, 155; The 
Spencer - Glllea £xpodition| €7 ; 
Animal Folklore in OeoixiAi 42? 
Boddhist Wheel of Life from Japan 
(Ph A), L 

ThompsoUr C-t Animal Folk loro in 

Georgia, 42; Hopork of Babylonian 
Magicians (rev.)t 3. 

Tliumson, Basil, A Siono Celt from 
Tooga^ IlQ; Kalivos of Savage 
Island, 137. 

Tiger Cat, 19S. 


Tin* in Irish Coppor Ore, 272; in 
Copper Ore, Egypt^ 2GS. 

Tobooco, Lengnfi Indians, 287 j Tebaoco 
Pipes, Lengaa IndinnSi 236, 1287; from 
Natal, 10. 

Tocher, J. F., FJ.C., 128- 

Tombs, Mogalitbie^ 88 ; ftock-^jat, Tunis^ 

109. 

Tonga, Celt from, llO. 

TidtMj, 231. 

Torres %Stmite, Emther-ln-law, 137; 
Son-in-law, 137; Matemm] TJubIc, 
136 ; Potiery, 95. 

Tetem, Ckn, 211; twdiridnfti, 210^ 211 ; 
Worship, origin of, 210; Worshipj 
Sarawak^ 202. 

Totemkint Amoricai, 134; Greek, 86? 
South AfrjciiT 111; Sbntli Hamp- 
filiire, 124. 

Tradition, Manipar^ 3*^0 ; S<^lpingi 289. 
Traditions of Cannibaliata^ 288. 

Traps, 29-1. 

Treasnier, Beport of, 6. 

Tncgear, Spirit of Vegetation, 159. 
Tronggarm, 161. 

Trepan ning, Bren?:e AgU| 68. 

Trephining;^ Neolitbio, 171; in the South 
SeaSt V 7 Ibo Her. J. A. Cmmp, 1S7» 
Tribn] Marks, Africun, 57. 

Tribe, DeBaition, 309. 

Tripolip 83. 

Twigs, Divioatiod by^ Manipiart 308^ 

U* 

OEgescbichte der Knit nr (rec^i 162. 

Vampires^ Manipur. ^^4. 

Vamiab, 78. 

Yorschdurr G., **At tho AntipcKifia 

{ret.}, 60. 

Vorgddeniiel^ 115. 

Virchow, Prof., 257. 

Yioaya hutgnageT 215. 

Viaick, Dr. Hedley, 3l{li. 

VisBorp IL W, do, ** De Gncoomiu Diw 
non roforoatibiiji epneiem bntaanam^^ 
(r4r.)i 36. 
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Indtit. 

W, 

Wmldeli . ■* Antcm^ the -Hi mahiLyiifi " 
(’w.).49. 

War, Gwi of, 212. 

Weapons, hurted witJi dowJ, 306; JSiiKy 
Egypt, 2o3; Ecnyahs; 174. 

Wcoving, Ijengun Tudians, 284. 

Wjfbater, W. D., 2(J1. 

White, Ftankliit, Buina of Khumi, B2 | 

Rnins of Dh|i>.DIiln, 2lff. 

IVhite Hotel, 165. 

Wilde, Sir WiiliaiD, 284. 

Wilkin, A.. 230; "Libyan Sotos" 

(w.). 62 

Willett, ISilgar, On o Collvotion of 
PAlsolithic Intplcnicota from Snver* 
nake, 310. 

Winch, W. F., ^46. 

WitelicrHft, LeAgua ludiADs, 200. 


Witcih XlcMtor, Lojtgiui tndiobs, 288. ^ 
Women, Tattling of. 32. * 

Woodfoti], C. 1!,. 81 ; Tatu PaUcnu. 
31. 

Wofld-fliil, a. 

W orship of Gpauymoiiii Axicottor, 303, 
Wbrtbiitg, Stall froDL, I"I, 

Wright, Ber. ft. Stewart, 112. 

Writing, Script. 62; Longim 

ladians, 286; Prebiatorio, SnUntis o/j 

145. 

r, 

Yotidi, ftit.o of. 122. 

Yoang, E., "The Kiagdomol the Yellow 
Robe " (tw.), 99, 

%, 

fSereiba Coantrj, Sknib from, 256, 
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